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COAL helps BULMERS oo | 
Woodpecker Stay Top of the Tree 


‘BITTER-SWEET’ apples cared for in the sun-tanned orchards 
‘of the West Country... that’s how cider, one of the 
traditional drinks of England, is born. From the succulent 
juice of these apples Bulmer’s- blending experts, skilled in , nege 
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the art of cider making, produce the sparkling, refreshing i the 
taste of their famous Woodpecker cider. Today this popular # (p. 3 
cider is enjoyed by the young at heart all over the world. ; The 
The men who control the policy of this company choose 2 lithic 
coal to provide the steam power at the world’s largest cider % cong 
works in Hereford. They know that coal, fired automatically ane 
and burned smokelessly, gives maximum efficiency at the ie 
most economical cost; that supplies of this home-produced : Mr |] 
fuel are assured for generations to come. é ania 
If your voice is a deciding one in the question of fuel, k pher 
remember Bulmer’s. You could well follow their example i throy 
and see how coal satisfies a thirst for progress. 4 Mea: 
é Gaul 
Here are some key facts and figures about the i (p. 3: 
consumption of coal at Bulmer’s Hereford Plant: ry 
Geen OF MIG 5056 ccoak. vcvcaes ss weshan temas 5 Sha 
Method of firing ....... Msiaine sieeve poe ves bes +e COman gaan @ Af 
GEOR GPORONIG So oes bein 8S ewes uate vince ee «+.-.up to 160 p.s.i. te ter 
Steam temperature ..................ceceeeeees 341°F. and 370°F. % one I 
Max. continuous rating .................. 28,000 Ibs of steam per hr. % 
Annual fuel consumptien............. sisi kpvlenadle 5,300 tons of coal 5 56,00 
« be m 
SOLID FUEL — y Chie 
more heat at less cost—and it’s British ¢ Com 
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INTERNATIONAL 


TKE BOMB BLOCKS 


Camps and Contests 

Mr Khrushchev’s latest big blast has raised the level of anger, 
as well as that of other kinds of fall-out, throughout the world. 
But if his chief motive was a wish to demonstrate his nuclear 
resolution to his own communist opposition, while he goes on 
negotiating with the West, natural indignation should not make 
the Nato powers spurn the chance of a settlement with him 
(p. 316). 


The evidence of continuing dissensions within the once-mono- 
lithic communist block, provided by events at the Soviet party 
congress, reinforces this point (p. 319). Russia’s not-so-little, 
not-so-local difficulties with Albania are discussed on pp. 326-8. 


Mr Kennedy’s support for attempts to use atomic bomb energy 
peacefully, and his reluctance to resume bomb-tests in the atmos- 
phere are to be applauded (p. 336) ; his compatriot’s readiness to 
throw needles in the eyes of astronomy is not (p. 316). 


Meanwhile the Berlin timebomb ticks louder; President de 
Gaulle and Dr Adenauer are not disposed to try to defuse it 
(p. 322). . 


Shades of Democracy 


After Dr Verwoerd’s victory in the South African elections, the 
one Progressive MP returned becomes the sole representative of 
56,000 liberal whites and ro million non-whites (p. 358). It would 
be magnanimous of the South African government to permit 
Chief Luthuli to receive his Nobel Prize in person (p. 324). The 
Commonwealth Relations Office must show courage if Swaziland 
is to be a shop-window for democracy and not for apartheid 
(p. 354). 


North of the Limpopo, Sir Edgar Whitehead has promised to 
“ fight like a tiger ” for a mandate at the next general election to 
end racial discrimination in public places in Southern Rhodesia 
(p. 324). 


In spite of the wish recently expressed at the polls by a majority 
of voters, to say good-bye to his long reign, Dr Adenauer is set 
for another period as west German chancellor (p. 351). 


Tomorrow’s Greek elections will serve to test communist strength 
against the westward-looking government and the democratic 
opposition (p. 357). 

The New Jersey Republicans havé a good chance to end eight 
years of Democratic rule (p. 342). 


Imperilled Associations 


President Nasser has survived the breach of the union with Syria ; 


but he depends heavily on armyloyalty as he rough-rides Egypt 
towards socialism (p. 320). 


Belgium is having one of its periodic outbursts of ill-feeling 
between Flemings and Walloons (p. 352). 


Cornflakes and bacon may make or mar the common market 
(p. 322). 


The United Nations’ and the Congo’s futures are still obscure, and 
for the same reasons (p. 322). 


State of the United States 

New Spy Master. In appointing-Mr John McCone to reorganise 
and rein in America’s MI6, the President has aroused liberal 
doubts (p. 335). 


Disorderly House: Wall Street has a great deal at stake in the 
efforts of some members of the American Stock Exchange to put 
its house in order before the government does so (p. 338). 
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HOME 


New Hopes 


Can Britain’s planning machinery be fashioned on the French 
model? A reconnaissance in Paris points to the problems, the 
possibilities—and the potential muddles (p. 313). 


Britain’s large repayment to the International Monetary Fund 
ought to—but may not—lessen the pressure to make dangerous 
cuts in Bank rate (p. 364). 


National wages in the Commons (p. 323). 
New Bills for Parliament (p. 329). 


The National Association of Schoolmasters has won its coveted 


place on the Burnham committee—in exchange for an agreement 
not to campaign there for sex discrimination (p. 328). 

Old Fears — 

War: the Government is likely to reject the reintroduction of 
compulsory military service for. electoral reasons: but the idea 
deserves serious consideration if military contingencies change 
markedly (p. 317). 


Sickness : the new vaccines against polio can effectively combat 
the spread of new epidemics (p. 323). 


Murder: largely a family business (p. 326). 
Poverty—and Wealth: family spending in Britain (p. 328) and 
the USA (p. 342). 


Live Wires 
The Central Electricity Generating Board is to change the way 
in which it charges area boards: now some equally bright new 
ideas are needed farther down the line (p. 363). 

Shopping in Cambridge: new prospects—or flash in the pan? 
(p. 345). 


A fresh advance for dock labour (p. 326). 
Dead Ends 


If Lancashire does not change some of its old ways it can hardly 
make much of the changed circumstances in which it finds itself 
(p. 361). 

The chemists’ threat to withdraw from the health service has been 
treated like the teachers’ strike threat—with a ministerial ulti- 
matum (p. 323). 


Detailed contents on page 313 
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DEPARTURE: ‘2%, Sticts, in, Colombia, Salt Pater in Gevion., 


It is only a few years since the people of Colombia and other countries of Latin America began to depart from their centuries-old 
custom of eating only hand-baked bread and began enjoying bread, rolls and other bakery goods made by machinery. This change 
was brought about by AMF. Today, AMF makes bakery equipment on four continents, sells it in over 35 countries. And in any 
country where.there’s a fresh water shortage, the desert can bloom, and salt or brackish water can be made. potable and used for 


irrigation by utilizing low-cost, efficient AMF water desalinating. machines. Baking and ‘water puri- AME International 
fication are only two of the vast number of AMF products. In many fields, in many lands, in many ~ | owen srercan micting & Feeney Compuny 
productiines, new departures take place every day — thanks to AMF International... ~ . 


jologna «© «Frankfurt © Geneva © London © Mexico City ©@ Paris @ Rome © San Juan © SaoPaulo ©@ Stockholm ©@ Sydney @ Tokyo @ Vienna 
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Who’s Who in The Observer’s 
new financial team 






SAMUEL BRITTAN—ECONOMIC EDITOR 


Formerly the economic correspondent, Financial Times. Each week writes 
in The Nation’s Business about economic trends and their effects on politics 
and people. Mission: explaining crises. For: the Common Market, the 
wage pause. Against: playing ‘cat and mouse’ with the economy. 


RUSSELL TAYLOR—INVESTMENT CORRESPONDENT 


Formerly investment adviser to a leading merchant bank. Attitude to 
financial journalism: “Observe the turtle, gentlemen, he only makes progress 
when his neck is out’. Function: to give the small investor a clear lead, to 
protect his capital and perhaps make him some money; and to relate the 
general business comment to practical investment opportunities. 


MAMMON—MYSTERY MAN 


Remarkably well-informed reporter whose beat is the City and most other 
places where people make money (or lose it). He names names, reveals 
the people behind trends, take-overs, mergers, set-backs. Aim: to take 
the lid off without necessarily taking the hide off. 





Alan Day Well-known inter- 
national economist. Special 
interests: money and traffic— 
how to keep cars moving and 
where to park them. 


. 
| 
| 
| 
William Nursaw Formerly Trustee Manager | 
of Atlas Assurance. High-level family financial | 
adviser. Function: to write about the art of 
investment in a way that is interesting to the 
expert and comprehensible to the layman. 

4 





For the highest interest yield, read 


THE OBSERVER. 
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LONDON * SOUTHAMPTON 
SINGAPORE 


BUILDERS OF BOATS 
for SPECIAL PURPOSES 


54 ft. Pilot Vessel, speed 12 knots, built 
at our Hampton Yard for the Belfast 
Pilotage Authority—one of the many 
craft which we have supplied recently 
to Dock and Harbour Authorities both 


in this country and overseas. | aed D ine wil t a 


A Thornycroft-built boat, whether it Sera ey , 
comes from our yard at Southampton, iA Ws! On 
Hampton or Singapore, is designed and seat 

a 


built by men with a wide experience of 
both orthodox and special requirements; 
the most exacting needs will be success- 


HANNS CHRISTOF WEIN 


fully met. ey the Liebfraumilch 
| your guests will really enjoy. 
17/9 per bottle retail. 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO. LIMITED | ° ‘ 
THORNYCROFT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, Niersteiner RHINE-REGAL 
LONDON, S.W.1}. Abbey 8000 | another delightful Deinhard 


SHIPYARD & ENGINEERING WORKS: Rhine wine at a moderate price, 


WOOLSTON WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON | 14/3 per bottle retail. 


SHIP REPAIRS DEPARTMENT: This Deinhard neck-label is your assurance 
SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS. of the finest RHINE and MOSELLE Wines. 
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There’s a good Ant.... 





The ant finds kingdom in a 
foot of ground. 
John Brown’s Body, Book 4. 







Admirable ant. Not everyone’s idea of a lovable pet, of course. 
Nevertheless, that “X” Certificate exterior belies many sterling 
qualities dear to the hearts of industrialists. The ant has guts; the ant 
has a justifiably majestic confidence in his own toughness. Above. 
all, the ant has a keen sense of order, economy and industry. He 
works like mad as though he loves it - and uses space as if space did 
not exist. These are the qualities of “Mechanised Muscle” — the ants 
of modern industry - which save millions of pounds annually in 
space, time and effort. Is your company utilising existing storage 
space to fullest advantage? Let us check for you, free of charge or 


commitment. 


Lansing Bagnall — 


SPACGCEMAKERS T 0 WORLD INDUSTRY 





‘AL 


LANSING BAGNALL . LIMITER 


REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILLAGE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND. 


Telephone : Basingstoke 1010. Telegrams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke. 

And at Bristol; Cardiff; Glasgow; Leeds; London; Solibull;. Portsmouth; Warrington; c N 

Paris; Sydney; Toronto; New York; Cleveland; Dallas, Oregon; & Zurich and represent MECHANISED 
throughout the world. - MUSCLE Regd. 
















































Now... 


INTERNATIONAL 


offers industry a bigger and broader range of quality products 


As leading engineers and architects know, Crane has 
been the outstanding leader in the valve and indus- 
trial piping industry for a great many years. Crane’s 
reputation for quality is established throughout the 
industry. Crane...today...offers a greatly expanded 


Industrial Products 


and feed water systems, 


Engineered Products 


and pumps. 





WELL, why not ? Everyone takes a bath occasionally, even com- 
puter experts! When you live, eat and sleep computers as we do 
at Elliotts, a bath can sometimes be very relaxing. 


Now please don’t think that we rush off and plunge into a bath 
at the drop of a formula. This just isn’t true. We take our work 
very seriously and because of this, our computers can deal with 
almost any problem under the sun. 


All sorts of people find computing necessary. For instance, 
National-Elliott 803 computers are being used, and relied on, 
by hundreds of people, in forty-six installations, in fourteen 
different countries. That may not be a record — but it’s some- 
thing to be proud of. We save these people time, money and 
trouble — and they’re very grateful. Here’s proof. Last year we 
sold more computers than ever before. This is success. And this 
success is entirely due to the know-how gained in years of 
computer study. That’s why we never let up, not eveninthe bath! 


Now maybe you’re interested in computers, maybe you’re not. 
But the faster we progress, the more demand there is for auto- 
mation, and to many, computers and automation are inseparable. 
We predict that in ten years time, over 10,000 companies or 
organisations in this country alone will depend on computers to 
handle their problems. Sweeping statement ? No. It’s already 
started to happen. The faster it happens, the faster we work. 
Speed is the very essence, both of our minds and our computers 
— particularly the 503. 


So come down to Elliotts and see for yourself what our com- 
puters can do. We know you'll be surprised — and not just because 
you may find us in the bath! 


— (ELL1OTT) computers 


COMPUTING DIVISION, ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LONDON) LTD, 
BOREHAMWOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


A Member of the Elliott-Automation Group By 


Valves made of bronze, iron, cast steel and forged steel. Cylin- 
der operators, flanges and welding fittings. Heat exchangers 


Special valves, recorders, automatic controls, water treatment 
equipment, separators and purifiers, exhaust heads, deaerating 
and non-deaerating heaters, fabricated piping, process equipment 


Systems & Controls 


Fuel and hydraulic pumps, automatic breaking systems, actua- 
tors, aircraft, missile and electronic components, 


Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning 


line of products for industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential use. Every Crane product is checked for qual- 
ity at every step of its production. Crane maintains 
the industry's most complete facilities for engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and testing its products, 


Baths, lavatory fixtures, plumbing brass accessories, plumbing 


MANUFACTURING IN 
re 





fixtures for hospitals and institutions. Industrial and residential 
heating units, steel and cast iron boilers, radiators. Residential 
and commercial air conditioners and chillers. Combination 
refrigerator-range-sink units. 


valves « electronic controls « piping « plumbing « heating « air conditioning « water treatment e pumps e fittings 


oh a oh 


international Headquarters: 300 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York, U.S. A. 
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Clark Centrifugal 

and Motor-Driven 
Reciprocating Compressors 

to be built in Japan . 


Japanese Government Validates 
Agreement between Mitsubishi Zosen 
and Clark Division of Dresser A.G. 


New York — Clark’s overseas network of 
licensed ‘manufacturers has been ex- 
panded ‘by the addition of Mitsubishi 
Zosen, Tokyo, it was announced by 

-R: R. McCartney, vice president of over- 
seas operations for Clark Bros., Co., 
Olean, New York, one of the Dresser In- 
dustries. The licensing arrangement was 
concluded by Dresser A.G., Clark’s over- 
seas licensing representative. 

Mitsubishi Zosen is one of Japan’s 
largest manufacturers of engineered 
equipment. Sales of Clark compressors 
built in Japan will be handled through 
Nippon Clark, a Japanese trading com- 
pany to be jointly owned by Dresser 
A.G. and Mitsubishi. 

The network of companies outside the 
U.S.A. licensed by Dresser A.G. to man- 
afacture various products in the Clark 
line of heavy-duty compressors, engines 
and gas turbines now numbers six, with 
the addition of Mitsubishi. Five licen- 

eee sees are located in Europe. 

In conformity with the world-wide 
availability and service of Clark prod- 
ucts, the compressors to be manufac- 
tured by Mitsubishi Zosen will have 
parts that are fully interchangeable with 
those of Clark compressors manufac- 
tured in the United States and under 
license in Great Britain, France and 
Italy. The units manufactured in Japan 
will bear a Mitsubishi-Clark nameplate. 

Mitsubishi Zosen, a long established 
engineering, shipbuilding and manufac- 
turing organization known for the pre- 
cision and quality of its products, has 
global distribution of such units as land 
and marine prime movers, machine 
tools, chemical process equipment as 
well as iron and steel manufacturing 
machinery. The manufacture of world- 
proved Clark compressors will comple- 
ment this production. Mitsubishi is also 
aleader in Japan’s shipbuilding industry. 

Clark centrifugal compressors are 


group is designed specifically for pipe- 
line booster service. Capacities of Clark’s 
centrifugal line range from 2,000 to more 
than 150,000 cubic feet per minute. 


Clark motor-driven reciprocating com- 
pressors feature the time-tested Clark 
Balanced/Opposed design principle. 
These heavy duty units are available in 
six stroke lengths and eighteen frame 
sizes, with ratings from 200 to 8,000 bhp. 


available in. both horizontally-split case .. 
and vertically-split case designs. A third 





CLARK multi-stage, horizontally-split centrif- 

compressors are extensively used in the 
Salis Lene aqueeeeseen can beds tngeeckaee 
world- compressors are built in seven case 
sizes having from two to ten impellers each. 
Capacities of 2,000 to more than 150,000 cfm. 


In 

Italy... 

in 

Great 
Britain... 
in 
France... 








CLARK COMPRESSORS 
BUILT TO U.S.A. STANDARDS 


Clark centrifugal and motor-driven reciprocating compressors, 

world-proved in performance, now for the first time will be built- 
in Japan by Mitsubishi-Zosen. These heavy-duty units, designed 
and engineered in the United States by Clark Bros. Co. and 
manufactured by Mitsubishi, can now be purchased in Japan 
through Nippon Clark. All parts of Mitsubishi-Clark compres- 
sors are identical and fully interchangeable with Clark equip- 
ment built in the United States and under license in Italy, 
France and Great Britain. For complete performance and appli- 
cation data, write to either of the two addresses below: 


NIPPON CLARK 4 Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
CLARK BROS. CO. OVERSEAS DIV. 122 €. 42 st., New York 17, N.Y., USA. 


UARK 
® 


COMPRESSORS ¢ ENGINES * GAS TURBINES 
4 
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SAVING FOR 
EVERYBODY 





GOOD RATE OF INTEREST. 
EASY TO BUY, EASY TO HOLD. 


INCOME-TAX-FREE 
CONCESSIONS. 


National Savings 
Certificates (10th Issue) 


Each unit costs 15/-, becoming 
£1 in only seven years—equal 
to nearly 43% interest free of 
U.K. income tax and surtax, or 
nearly 63% taxable at the 
standard rate of 7/9. Youmay 
hold 1,200 units. 


Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks 


You may deposit up to £5,000, 
with no restriction up to this 
maximum on the amount 
invested in any one year. Both 
husband and wife can each 
enjoy £15 interest free of U.K. 
income tax (but not surtax) 
each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. 


Defence Bonds 


5% Defence Bonds are on sale 
in £5 units, and after seven 
years yield a 3% bonus free of 
U.K. income tax. You may now 
hold £5,000 worth, exclusive of 
holdings of earlier issues. 

Ideal trustee investment. 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Thousands of prizes, from £25 
to £5,000, free of U.K. income 
tax and surtax, can be won 
each month. Bonds cost 

£1 each, and the permitted 
holding is now 800. 


INVEST IN 


ATIONA 
SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds - Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 








Malta 


THE MEDITERRANEAN’S YOUNGEST RESORT 


ie LS If you've got to have 
s 


® your limousine (and 
all that goes with it) you'll 
have it pretty soon now. For 
Malta’s growing, growing, 
growing to be the gayest holiday 
spot on the Mediterranean. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR DETAILS 
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You simply won’t need a slinky limousine 
(and all that goes with it) while you’re 
holidaying in Malta. You’ll ride around in 
a quaint horse-drawn Karrozzin—it’s the 
thing to do. 

Malta is gay, charming, sincere. Malta is a 
touch of Spain, of France, of Italy and 
Morocco. Malta is five thousand years of 
living history and traditions, reflected in the 
Auberges of the Knights, the cathedrals, 
the neolithic remains, the paintings, tapes- 
tries, sculptures. Malta is all this and un- 
limited sunshine too—goo guaranteed sunny 
days in the year. 
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The Accelerated Freeze Drying technique for preservation storage! Think of the opportunities to erpand sales to markets 


1ousine 


Think of the economies in transportation, packaging and business. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS [SOUTH MARSTON] LTD 


‘ South Marston Works Swindon England Telephone Stratton St. Margaret 3241 


In addition to Accelerated Freeze Drying Plant, Vickers-Armstrongs (South Marston) Limited are ‘a 
working on technically advanced government and industrial engineering contracts for the General ie 
Post Office, the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, the British Transport Commission and the 7 
War Office. The Company’s design departments, renowned in many fields, are at work on Food 

Processing Plant, Linear Accelerators for Radiotherapy, Radiation Sterilisation Equipment, i 
Hovercraft, Nuclear Research, and Nuclear Training Equipment. it 


you're | Of foodstuffs is no longer an experimental process. House- that are now closed owing to high freightage costs or lack of 
> wives will be buying the new foods this year. cold storage facilities! Think even more of the opportunities 
The Vickers development of commercial scale plant for automatic vending! The implications are endless. | 
“ Se means fresh thinking and wider horizons, because the TODAY many processors at home and abroad have been | 
ears of § benefits to consumer and processor are so great. ' familiarising themselves with the technique using the low- “ 
un Food can be stored for years in sealed packets without cost pilot plant and full-scale commercial plant is now : 
tapes- § refrigeration, and can be restored in a moment so that it installed. s a 
ra looks, tastes and smells exactly as it did at the moment of TOMORROW? Vickers laboratories are constantly ex- F | 
preservation. Even the colour, the calories and vitamins tending the list of freeze dried foods that can be effectively ri 
are the same. All that has gone is the water and the weight and profitably marketed. Invite Vickers. engineers to FE ; 
—about 90% of it. examine the application of this new process to your i 





MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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How to avoid | 


getting into 








a hole 


When there’s no manhole cover there can 


be a nasty accident. When there’s no ‘ 
insurance cover it can be much worse. 

To keep yourself and your family out of 
financial holes the sane, safe step is to see 
The Northern right away. 
These friendly helpful 


people can take all your 


TTT labia TNT 


So 


es Oe 


risks for you. 


YOU’LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


orthern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON : ABERDEEN : 
1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £115,000,000 
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Planning Like 
the French? 


OW far does Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s draft scheme for a new National 
H Economic Development Council (hereafter called Ned) in Britain incor- 
porate the real lessons to be learned from planning experience in France? 
Or how far is everybody here in danger of misreading what those lessons are? 
This article is written after an intensive visit of exploration in Paris last week. 
It is inevitable that it should be a controversial article, for there seem to us to 
be some considerable dangers as well as considerable opportunities in the present 
state of Britain’s planning debate. The problems, possibilities and (in our view) 
potential muddles now emerging can best be summarised under four heads. 
The first head concerns the machinery required. The French machinery 
for planning, like Mr Lloyd’s draft scheme for Ned, includes (a) a nominally 
top council (conseil supérieur) of employers’ representatives, trade unionists, 


ministers and independent members ; and (b) an “ office” of economic techno- - 


crats, the commissariat du plan. But, at first sight, Mr Lloyd either does not 
seem to have grasped—or else is in danger of allowing British employers and trade 
unions to lead him into forgetting—that the secret of the French success is that 
the conseil supérieur has been completely dormant and powerless. Indeed, 
most Frenchmen probably do not even know that this conseil supérieur exists, 
although (under personal prompting from General de Gaulle) it held a series 
of meetings last week, and has decided to meet once every six months in future. 
The driving force behind France’s planning machinery has resided entirely in 
the office of technocrats in the commissariat du plan. 

The commissariat professes to be reasonably pleased that the conseil supérieur 
is to meet as often as once every six months in future ; it hopes vaguely (pre- 
sumably like Mr Lloyd) that, if inflation recurs, the union leaders and agri- 
cultural representatives on the council may lend some useful moral support to 
the commissariat’s determination that this should be countered by restraint in 
incomes rather than by measures of demand deflation which would slow down 
production. But everybody agrees privately that if the conseil supérieur, with 
its balance of divergent and protectionist interests, tried to be the real initiator 


. of French planning, the result would be disastrous. Fortunately for France, the 


conseil supérieur has 57 members (far too many to be effective), does not take 
votes at the end of its discussions, and so is only a talking shop. 

Mr Lloyd’s draft scheme at least pretends to British employers and union 
leaders that the equivalent of the conseil supérieur in Britain would be much 
more of a policy-making body; he is also seeking to keep it down to only 
about 20 members, in order to allow it to try to be effective. But if this con- 
glomerated body of competing vested interests does try to be the main plan- 
making authority, striking a compromise on every issue, the planning simply 
will not work. There is therefore a certain element of lunacy in the present 
state of the debate in Britain, where everybody is supposing that the big question 
is whether the Chancellor can persuade union leaders to sit on his equivalent 
of the conseil supérieur—but where the real question is whether,.once he has 
formed this conseil supérieur, he can successfully send it to sleep. : 

The second main question is the effect of planning on Government policy, 
and here again one enters a field where the hand often seems to delude the 
eye. Some French Treasury officials say privately that the influence even of 
the commissariat—of the office of economic technocrats—has been exaggerated. 
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“The commissariat people discussed their latest four-year 
plan with us for three years in advance,” they will say, “ and 
the target figure for annual expansion in industrial produc- 
tion that they eventually wrote into it (53 per cent a year for 
1961-65) was exactly the figure that we thought right on 
financial grounds.” Probably the greatest triumph of the 
commissariat is that the French Treasury genuinely believes 
this, and the greatest triumph of Ned in Britain would be if 
it could gradually get the British Treasury to come to do 
the same. 


The Economist had better be frank about the changes in 
Government policy which it would like planning to bring 
about. At the moment the British Treasury constantly directs 
its policy according to two guiding lights: its main purposes 
are to avoid cost inflation at home, and to maintain the strength 
_ of sterling on the international exchanges. Whenever a warn- 
ing signal flashes in either field, the Government reacts by 
damping down internal demand and production. If Ned 
could get a third guiding light installed in the Treasury—a 
target rate for annual expansion in national production— 
then the Treasury would be more likely to come to tackle its 
other two problems in more direct, more desirable and less 
anti-expansionist ways. It could tackle cost inflation by stick- 
ing to the sort of national wages policy which it has at last 
begun to edge towards during this year’s crisis. It could 
attract support for sterling by a bold policy of maintaining 
high interest rates, but could offset the anti-expansionist force 
of these at home by deliberately running the sort of budget 
- deficit required to enable domestic expansion to be maintained. 


The question of how Ned could best work to bring about 
such changes in national economic targets—how best it could 
get this new guiding light of an annual target rate for expan- 
sion set up in the Treasury—is a complex one. Previously 
this newspaper has argued that Ned would be most effective 
if it was tied fairly closely within the Treasury’s own official 
family, but with the duty of publishing reports to the public 
about how much expansion might be attained. But last week’s 
study in Paris of how M. Monnet and his successors have 
influenced the French Treasury, from outside, into believing 
that expansion was all its own idea, leaves one delighted with 
the ingenious technique of diplomacy from an outside body 
which these men have invented and which Ned might copy ; 
the commissariat’s willingness to withdraw or keep silent on 
small (and medium) matters that would have annoyed the 
Treasury has been as important as its readiness to be a propa- 
gandist on big ones. One should not despair of an outside 
body attaining some of the same sort of influence in Britain, 
provided the office of Ned, which will issue statistics and plans, 
is given a sufficient high-powered permanent staff. But if this 
staff is formed mainly of people on purely temporary (two or 
three years) secondment from outside jobs in the universities 
or the civil service, as Mr Lloyd has suggested, its influence 
will be moribund. 


HE third head concerns planning and industry. Many 
T British admirers of the commissariat du plan believe that 
the real achievement of planning in France has not lain in 
its effect on government policy, but in the degree of detail 
into which discussions of industrial trends have gone with 
over 3,000 representatives of different industries in more 


- in Britain. 
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than 300 industrial working parties. These enthusiasts argue 
that Mr Lloyd’s planning scheme will fail in its main purpose 
if he does not manage to set up a similar network of groups 
in Britain.. 

Once again, one must enter some reservations here. Part 
of the services rendered by these working groups seem to 
be eyewash—although in the moderately useful as well as 
the derisory sense of that medical term. The main purpose 
of most of the groups is supposed to be to fix a target figure 
for the likely expansion of their own industry within the 
general framework of expansion set by the four-year plan; 
but, in fact, the figures arrived at are not often far out of line 
with the estimates that an outsider would reach by a crude 
guess of market possibilities without the benefit of all this 
work. Given that the target figure for total French expansion 
by 1965 is 24 per cent, what figures on either side of this total 
would you guess for the expansion of (a) the relatively undy- 
namic industry of agriculture, (6) metal manufactures, (c) 
energy production, (d) chemical industry, (e) catching up the 
big backlog in French public works ? The estimates given 
in the latest French plan are shown in a footnote below, and 
no prizes need be awarded to those readers who have reached 
approximately the same guesses off their cuff as the French 
planning groups have done after all their cogitation.* 


Nor should too great an emphasis be laid on the claim that 
once French industrialists and trade unions have set targets 
for expansion in their- own industries, a massive sense of 
united purpose produces a drive to hit them ; trade union 
participation in some of the working groups has been less 
pronounced than most of the planners would like, and many 
of these groups seem to have been mainly enthusiastic coteries 
of leading industrialists with a planner as rapporteur. Some- 
times such coteries of industrialists can lead to market-sharing 
arrangements and other restrictive practices which are not 
necessarily a good thing. Some of them have led to mergers 
which, in an age when concentration and take-over bids can 
lead to greater efficiency, sometimes are a good thing ; but 
this largely amounts to saying that if (like France, but unlike 
Britain) one has not got a stock exchange system which makes 
economic rationalisers and takers-over like Mr Charles Clore 
possible, it is sometimes useful to invent a new system for 
establishing them. Nor should the British Government sup- 
pose that the idea of writing export targets into these indi- 
vidual industrial plans is a panacea ; there is little evidence} 
from French experience that these have any direct effect at all.| 


. 


EVERTHELESS, there clearly have been some advantages in 
N these working groups which could conceivably be repeated 
In the private sector of industry some of the 
sleepier industrialists have been encouraged to expand after 
contact with more expansion-minded people in their own 
industry. The very fact that a target figure for expansion 
is laid down *er 4s to make some boards of directors feel that 
it would be a‘ cession of failure if they did not try to expand 
their investment and capacity sufficiently to maintain theif 
share of the market. There has been some sharing between 
competitors of the fruits of market research, technical research, 
managerial know-how, information about investment plans 10 


* Agriculture 19 per cent, metal manufactures 23 per cent, energy 24 Pet 
cent, chemicals 29 per cent, public works 32 per cent. -. 
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different segments of the industry (leading to some avoidance 
of purely wasteful overlapping), and a certain cross-fertilisation 
of ideas. It can also be argued that the presence of govern- 
ment rapporteurs on these industrial working groups enables 
the government to get a closer view of industrial problems, 
in contrast to the rather stand-offish atmosphere that more 
often characterises Whitehall’s relations with industry. (But 
it is a moot point whether this is a criticism of the lack of 
any machinery for appropriate contact in Britain, or of the 
different outlook on economic problems bred within industry 
and the civil service by the British educational system.) 


On balance, one’s conclusion is that it would probably be 
useful to introduce some elements of this side of French 
planning into Britain, although a constant watch should be 
kept to see that such working groups do not become a breeding 
ground of new restrictive or monopolistic practices. In this 
context it was noticeable in Paris last week that some French 
planners hope that planning may be extended on “ a common 
market wide” scale so that “‘ European countries should not 
overlap in their industrial efforts ’; in some circumstances, this 
could become a dangerous invitation to fix up market-sharing 
arrangements with continental cartels, and Britain would be 
likely to do very badly out of it. 


Ts fourth head for discussion is: how far has the 
mechanism of French planning been dirigiste, in the 
sense of deciding in which places growth should take place 
and of diverting resources towards them ? In the nationalised 
sector of French industry there was certainly one important 
early example of this in the first Monnet plan. The first 
targets for expansion for French electricity production were 
pitched almost twice as high as anybody had previously 
expected: the French planners’ philosophy here was that “ the 
early stages of instilling a growth mentality are like a bayonet 
charge, and we chose electricity to lead it.” If urgent steps 
are needed to lift an economy out of stagnation, there is 
probably something in this argument. In Britain, for example, 
there might well be a case now—although there was not such 
a case when a Tory conference called for such a policy ten 
years ago—for picking out a growth industry like building, and 
setting up a target that the country should try to advance 
within a recognisable period towards erecting 400,000 houses 
or other new buildings a year. But it is a symptom of the 
difference in economic language on either side of the channel 
that most “ planners ” in Britain are in fact people who are 
temperamentally inclined to restrict discriminatorily growth 
industries like building, by imposing building licences or other 
means. 

Apart from its initial “act of faith” in electricity and 
some other industries, however, most French planning in the 
public sector has more closely accorded with the best theo- 
tetical practice in nationalised industries here. Nowadays, 
the French concentrate on carrying out whichever public 
investment ventures seem to be most profitable at some 
notional (but fairly high) rate of interest. But there is evidence 
that the existence of a national plan enables this policy to be 
followed more consistently than here—that it gives more power 
to the elbow of those parts of the public sector where invest- 
ment is plainly most economic. Certainly those in charge of 
France’s large roadbuilding programme say that they have 
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found it easier to secure funds for their obviously economic 
ventures “ while working within a general investment system 
than we would have done as lone horsemen.” 


In the private sector, one’s impression is that French plan- 
ning today is also much less dirigiste than many outsiders 
suggest. It is made to-look dirigiste because France has 
always had a much less efficient capital market than Britain 
and, to get investment funds on what the British industry 
would regard as commercial terms, French capital issues gener- 
ally have to secure official support. But the French authorities 
have praiseworthily tried to act in the same way as an intelli- 
gent private investor would do; they have channelled their 
funds and support to whichever investment ventures look most 
profitable, with remarkably little political meandering to help 
lame dogs over stiles. 


One recent example, which is sometimes quoted as a sign 
that they are dirigiste, shows in reality how little dirigisme 
there now is. Two companies making refrigerators recently 
applied for permission to make bond issues to increase their 
production of refrigerators ; as the plan suggested that more 
refrigerators should be bought these were agreed to, but eye- 
brows were raised when another company came along to join 
the queue at a time when the future market for refrigerators 
had begun to look a bit glutted: “‘ We would not have refused 
permission for the issue if the company had insisted,” said 
one French planner, “ but we pointed out the market situa- 
tion to it, and suggested that it withdrew.” Probably, in that 
third case, a normal equity issue on the British market would 
have failed. 


S*@ then, is the best summary one can make of France’s 
lessons for Britain. Perhaps the main conclusions are 
four. First, new planning machinery in Britain might do 
something to breathe a spirit of expansion into British econo- 
mic policy and into the dustier halls of the Treasury. Secondly, 
however, the proposed top council of Ned—the twenty or so 
employers and trade unionists—should certainly not be given 
real authority over the proposed “ permanent office ” of Ned ; 
Mr Lloyd’s purpose in setting up the top council is presumably 
a hope that it might say some vaguely useful things about 
wages policy, but he should not sacrifice to this mirage all 
prospects that the permanent office of Ned might draw up 
effective targets and plans for expansion, which should point 
always to the places where it seems that growth would be 
most profitable instead of to those which vested interests in 
existing employers’ organisations and existing large trade 
unions would most like to protect. Thirdly, the system of 
detailed industrial consultation in France has some lessons 
for Britain, but there are also dangers of breeding restrictive 
practices in it. Finally, there is no point in duplicating those 
elements of French planning which have mainly been con- 
cerned to find French substitutes for institutions (like an 


effective capital market) which Britain enjoys already. 
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Megaton Motives 
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In considering the latest and biggest Russian bangs, cause and 
effect must be weighed equally 


will come to earth he knows not where. The victim 
areas, and precise degree of poisonousness, of the 
fall-out are not the only mysteries about the 30-megaton 
weapon (or was it 50-megaton, after all ?) tested over Novaya 
Zemlya on Monday. If the explosion was really of only thirty 
megatons—the “only ” marks the lunatic dimensions of the 
subject—it may have been either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally so. If intentionally, it is odd that Mr Khrushchev, 
whose purposes apparently require him to advertise his nuclear 
strength as forcefully as possible, did not publicise it before- 
hand ; and the depressing possibility remains of another, even 
bigger, bang by the end of the month. If, on the other hand, 
Monday’s explosion was an intended 50-megaton shot which 
just, as it were, trickled out of the end of the cannon, there 
is an even more depressing possibility that the errant scientists 
will be told to do it again and again until they get it right. 
Mr Khrushchev is not likely to say whether or not this 
was a dud shot. There are three other questions, however, 
to which at least tentative answers can be given. 


M' KHRUSHCHEV has shot his megatons in the air, they 


Fall-out effects. The extent of the offence that the Russians 
have perpetrated against mankind by showering it with more 
poisonous radiation than has ever before been released in a 
single explosion cannot even be guessed at until the answers 
are known to two questions. What kind of bomb have they 
built, and how many are going to be tested ? As the Prime 
Minister pointed out on Tuesday, the fusion reaction of an 


Pinprick 


The shock administered to world opinion by the big Soviet 
test explosion has made the high-handed decision of the 
United States government, carried out on October 21st, to 
circle the world with a band of copper needles seem a mere 
pinprick ; still, it is a mighty irritating one to anyone with a 
professional interest in space. The needles, 75 pounds of fine 
copper hairs scattered in an orbit 2,000 miles high, are the 
prototype of a new, possibly interference-free, system of 
military radio communication. But if they work as planned, 
and reflect signals transmitted from earth back to receivers 
on, the ground, astronomers fear they will work equally well 
in reverse and deflect back into space the light and radio 
signals from far galaxies which the astronomers are attempt- 
ing to record and study. The experiment was modified sub- 
stantially to meet furious protests of astronomers all over the 
world, but many remain uneasy about its consequences, 
especially when the needles are likely to remain in space for 
at least seven years and possibly even longer. It is an 
alarming demonstration of the ability of a small body of 
scientists to cause inconvenience to their colleagues generally. 
Some international forum to co-ordinate experiments in space 
seems needed if similar incidents are to be avoided in future. 








H-bomb produces no fall-out ; the radioactive dust that floats 
down from the stratosphere gently as autumn leaves is caused 
exclusively by nuclear fission, the detritus of split atoms. 
Both reactions are required to produce a megaton explosion, 
but the proportions in which they are combined can be varied 
to produce a bomb that is, relatively speaking, “clean ” or 
“dirty.” Russian officials in London -have assured Lord 
Russell that Monday’s monster was whiter than white. 
Scientists will not know the truth until they have analysed 
the fall-out arriving in this country during the next few weeks. 

Meanwhile, the Medical Research Council has made certain 
assumptions about the amount of fall-out that might be 
expected from a 50-megaton blast. Its figures have been 
arrived at quite simply by looking at the fall-out known to 
have been produced by the same number of megatons during 
the 1957-58 tests, which included a number of “ clean ” as 
well as “dirty” bombs. The figures suggest, as a rough 
guide, that one test gives no special cause for alarm ; whether 
there is cause for alarm in the future depends on how many 
more of these bombs are exploded. 

The sheer size of the Russian weapons has introduced a 
new dimension into fall-out. The only real hazard in the 
past has come from strontium 90, which the council expects 
to remain well below danger levels. Now scientists have to 
contend with the possibility that radioactive iodine 131 could 
easily build up to concentrations that were dangerous to the 
thyroid of babies, if not of the rest of the population. Iodine 
131 has always been present in fall-out, but since its radio- 
activity diminishes rapidly, what little remained by the time 
the iodine reached the ground could safely be ignored. The 
quantities likely to be produced in an explosion’ of 30 or 
50 megatons are too big to be overlooked, and the time and 
place at which the Russians carried out their test’ mean that 
the fall-out will descend quickly, with much of its normally 
short-lived radioactivity still unspent. 

The Medical Research Council does not expect the amount 
of iodine 131 from a single 50-megaton test to exceed safe 
levels, but it is sufficiently worried about the prospect to have 
advised the government to arrange alternative milk supplies 
for babies under 12 months if it does. Not until next week 
will scientists begin to get an inkling of whether they have 
estimated this new hazard correctly ; and not until next spring 
will they know whether their comparative optimism about the 
danger from strontium is justified. 


Military uses. The usefulness of a big warhead is that, 
by increasing the area of devastation, it diminishes the need 
for accuracy in the rocket that carries it. This may be 
particularly important in the case of the Russian rockets 
designed to destroy American missiles kept in underground 
emplacements, like the Minuteman and some Titans. The 
Russians have claimed that rockets can be made extremely 
accurate, and American experiments have tended to confirm 
that a missile can be put down within a mile or so of its 
target after a 5,000-mile run. Even so, it might take two of 
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three five-megaton warheads to guarantee the destruction of 
an underground emplacement. If the Russians have found 
that their rockets are slow in coming off the assembly line, 
and if a 50-megaton warhead compact enough to fit into 
existing rockets is successfully tested, they may have decided 
that the bigger bang represents an economy. The suspicion 
that rockets are being produced more slowly than they would 
like is strengthened by the fact that the Americans have 
recently reduced their estimate of the number of missiles the 
Russians have ready for firing from 200 to sixty. 


On the same grounds, the big warhead might be used 
against prowling Polaris submarines, if their general where- 
abouts, but not their exact position, were known to Soviet 
intelligence ; the extra hull-cracking pressure produced by 
the bigger explosion might make the difference between a 
hit and a miss. Just possibly, Monday’s test may also be 
connected with the claim made by Marshal Malinovsky the 
same day that “the problem of destroying missiles in flight 
has been successfully solved.” But, as the Americans have 
discovered, there is a big difference between solving the 
theoretical problem of intercepting a missile and creating an 
anti-missile defence that will ward off a mass attack. Marshal 
Malinovsky’s vague phrase is unlikely to have put Strategic 
Air Command’s missile squadrons out of business yet. 


Political motives. If Mr Khrushchev had simply weighed 
these apparently somewhat marginal military advantages 
against the propaganda disadvantages of poisoning - the 
northern hemisphere’s babies, he would probably have decided 
against a test of Monday’s size. Some third factor must have 
entered into his calculations. Perhaps he hoped to frighten 
people in western Europe, and through them their govern- 
ments, into accepting a solution of the Berlin crisis on terms 
they would otherwise have rejected. But this hope had been 
stultified even before Monday’s bomb went off. Britain’s 
nuclear disarmers had already been sitting furiously in a 
salon of Mr Khrushchev’s London embassy ; the general, 
predictable, reaction was one of less, not more, willingness 
to negotiate about Berlin or anything else. 


One other possible motive, perhaps the decisive one, 
remains. The chief feature of the current party congress in 
Moscow has been the evidence it provides of a major struggle 
between Mr Khrushchev and his opponents in the communist 
block, even within the Soviet Union, who differ with him 
because (among other reasons) they regard him as too ready 
to compromise with the West. It would not be astonishing 
if, in putting his case for peaceful coexistence to the congress, 
he felt it necessary to cover his flank against accusations of 
“softness on capitalism ” from the Goldwaters of the com- 
munist world ; the 50-megaton bomb was a ready means of 
demonstrating his resolution, and all that. 


If this is so, it suggests what the West’s response should 
be. There is already enough bad temper in the world to 
make sensible discussion about the differences between East 
and West remarkably difficult ; Mr Khrushchev’s latest show 
of devil-may-care toughness has made everyone angrier still. 
But if one of his purposes was to enable himself to keep the 
door to negotiation open, by outmanceuvring opponents on 
his own side who would have preferred to slam it shut in 
favour of a “ policy of strength ” pure and simple, it would 
be silly of the West to do the intransigents’ job for them. 
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It remains the general lesson of the Soviet party congress 
(examined in the article overleaf) that Mr Khrushchev has 
the strength and the will to negotiate. The right attitude for 
the West after the multi-megaton test is the same as it was 
before: to be ready to negotiate within the limits set by the 
free world’s basic interests in central Europe. 


Arms and Men 


In an age of nuclear strategy what use would 
selective conscription in Britain be? 


HE descent on London, Paris and Bonn this week by 

Mr Gilpatric, the American deputy secretary of defence, 

has been seized on by the advocates of a “ conventional ” 
—. distinct from a nuclear—defence policy for western 
Europe as proof that President Kennedy is firmly on their 
side. Whatever Mr Gilpatric had to say to Mr Watkinson, 
whom he was due to meet on Friday and Saturday, he will 
have discovered that the British Government has still to be 
persuaded both of the practicality of a conventional defence 
system in Europe and of the desirability of a major British 
contribution in manpower to it. Since Mr Gilpatric’s mission 
has coincided with the grand climacteric of the present cam- 
paign to reverse the Sandys defence policy through the re- 
introduction of compulsory (preferably selective) military 
service, it seems desirable to try to spell out briefly just what 
the conflict over British policy really is, and what effect the 
resort to selective service would have on particular military 
contingencies. It is necessary to remark at the outset (for 
any innocents who may not have grasped the point) that the 
debate is less relevant to the present Berlin crisis than to 
the current preparation of the 1962-63 defence estimates. 


1. The Concept of the “Pause.” The most commonly 
heard case for increasing Nato’s conventional forces rests on 
the supposition that the Russians might deliberately push 
forward from the Elbe using conventional weapons only ; it 
is said that Nato’s ground and air forces must be strong 
enough to enforce a “pause” for diplomatic reflection in 
Moscow, without using tactical nuclear weapons which would 
be likely to escalate hostilities into a global nuclear war. This 
argument is politically popular. Against it, British planners 
contend that the idea of the pause is meaningless, except as 
a euphemism for a Russian defeat, to which the Russians 
would respond, if they really meant business, by using their 
own nuclear weapons. This might leave the West morally 
pure but militarily at a disadvantage since the conventional 
deployment of its forces would be particularly vulnerable to 
tactical nuclear bombardment. A strong build-up of forces 
in a purely conventional posture might even invite a nuclear 
attack ab initio. The moral argument, however, is not one 
to be scorned. If the West pursues a policy in which nuclear 
war is the only alternative to pacifism—however minor the 
emergency—its moral position becomes untenable. 


2. The European Balance. The immediate argument for 
giving General Norstad a greater conventional capacity is 
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that his present forces (23 divisions—of which 17-18 are 
probably effective) are insufficient to stop even a limited, or 
accidental, foray across the border by the 18-20 Russian 
divisions (half of them armoured and half mechanised) in 
east Germany. To this it is answered that the numerical 
superiority of the attacker to the defender under modern 
conventional conditions has to be of the order of 3 to 1 at 
the point of attack. Thus, granted the mobility of the Nato 
defenders, if the Russians were to make a deliberate move 
they would first have to strengthen their present force in east 
Germany, a process which western intelligence would pick 
up as the extra divisions crossed the satellite countries. Once 
the Russians mustered-a commanding superiority they would 
know that the West both expected deliberate aggression and 
would have to use nuclear weapons to stop it. Should part 
of the present force stumble over the border by accident 
it would not be too difficult to contain them. If there are 
any local doubts about the efficiency of the British Army of 
the Rhine at its present strength, the small British strategic 
reserve and the army emergency reserve (particularly to 
supplement technicians and specialist grades) could be dis- 
patched quickly in any crisis. It is certainly desirable that 
General Norstad should have more substantial reserves to 
call on ; and civilians on this side of the Channel are pretty 
useless. Even so, standing expeditionary forces on the 
American and British model are expensive and probably 
wasteful in resources and manpower. The ideal ground 
force reserves—at least in the official British view—are local 
European troops who can live and train on the spot. 


3. The Army of 165,000-180,000. Some advocates of 
selective service based their original contention (some years 
ago) on the improbability of the army recruiting up to its 
minimum level. The Ministry of Defence does not now 
expect recruitment to fall significantly below “ the floor ” of 
165,000 by the target date, January 1, 1963, when the last 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


(From Our Spectat AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT) 


voyage, my knowledge of events in this country was of course 

a month behindhand ; and as it requires pretty hard work even 
to keep pace with the daily current of news, it is of course still more 
difficult to recover a month which has been lapsed, and to sift for 
oneself “‘ the wheat from the chaff,” without the light usually derived 
from the knowledge and conversation of the hour. For so far, therefore, 
I am groping about, if not in the dark, at least in a dim twilight. 
I therefore take up my pen with considerable diffidence to give you 
my first impressions, and must reserve to myself liberty to modify 
them, if necessary, upon further knowledge hereafter. I may here 
state that I do not propose to fill my letters with ‘“‘ news ’’ properly 
so called. That is well enough supplied by the daily papers. To events 
of any importance I shall of course refer, but my main object will be 
to inquire into the probable duration of a war which so seriously affects 
the commerce of England,—to form, if it be possible, a definite opinion 
on this point, and to lay it and the considerations which lead me to 
it before your readers. Whatever has any perceptible bearing on this 
point, proximate or remote, I shall consider within my province, and 
also anything affecting the finances, the general trade, or the chief 
staples of the country; but, above all, anything touching upon the 
great question of cotton supply. 


q When I arrived from England a few days ago, after a fortnight’s 
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national serviceman has left. The later contention has been 
that this 165,000 is a meaningless figure, chosen for political 
convenience, and that “ the ceiling” of 180,000 is, in fact, 
the necessary minimum. The official answer is that 180,000 
is likely to be reached by the mid-nineteen sixties, that special 
training schemes will increase the intake of technicians, and 
that savings in the supply “tail” can be made by greater 
inter-service co-operation. In these circumstances selective 
service might be useful in providing 15,000 extra men in 
1963 (although regulars would be needed to train them), but 
thereafter would be merely a costly embarrassment. 


4. The Army of 250,000-300,000. It is argued that a 
sizeable increase in British conventional forces would not only 
help to give greater flexibility to General Norstad in western 
Europe but also increase the British political voice within the 
alliance which is now being lost to the west Germans with 
their 10-12 divisions in being or in formation. Clearly, selec- 
tive service would be needed if large conventional forces of 
this kind were to become (over British objections) the accepted 
Nato policy. This would entail both the disruption of the 
present British regular army and vast new expenses in man- 
power and money. It would impose a major new strain on 
the British economy, and one that could not possibly be 
“paid for” by the small savings that might be derived by 
scrapping the antiquated parts of Britain’s independent 
nuclear deterrent. Moreover, while the West as a whole 
could probably better afford to put more men into uniform 
than it now has, compared with the Soviet Union, a renewed 


build-up on both sides is not the best prelude to disarmament. 


discussions. 


5. Overseas Bases. A military argument for selective 
service, which has more impact behind the scenes than in the 
public debate, is that more men would help to sustain some 
of the British overseas bases which may otherwise have to 
be closed down to keep the British army in Germany up to 
strength. It is much more likely, however, that some bases 
(Kenya, Singapore) will have to be shut down anyway for 
political reasons. In any event, long-range air-sea commando 
forces seem a more effective police system than stationary 
garrisons. The prospect of a heavy British military commit- 
ment in, say, south-east Asia would naturally. be a different 
matter. 


fe political unpopularity, on both sides of the Commons, 
of reintroducing any form of compulsory military service 
is, on all present evidence, likely to be the decisive factor in 
determining the Government’s mind. It should not be. But, 
equally, the concept of an increased conventional defence 
of western Europe, while attractive in appearance, may not 
necessarily be a substantial improvement on the existing Nato 
deterrent to aggression. The contingency in which increased 
conventional strength would be desirable would be if the 


West felt that it might have to fight for west Berlin itself 


in a limited operation on the access routes, or if it planned 4 
riposte against some part of the German Democratic Republic 
which might compensate, in some sense, for a Russian and 
east German seizure of the western sectors of the city. It is 
this feeling, now becoming more vocal in Washington, that 
ends in calculations of the vast potential the West could put 
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sain in the field for conventional war—if it accepted the permanent 


to the Russian ability to retaliate with tactical nuclear weapons 
military burden that the Soviet Union does. _ But any western 


ictl as Nato now expects the Red Army to do in planning a conven- 
fact, conventional thrust would still have to pay as much respect tional punch of its own towards the west. 
5000 
ecial 
and . 
«x | “The Communist 
n in e e@ 
bu Opposition 
hat a Historians may record this week’s 
only congress in Moscow as marking 
a. the end of the Soviet block’s 
om “monolithic” period 
selec- 
es of : 
epted T might have been a family reunion to celebrate the bright at least 7 to 4 in the party presidium (of the then full members, 
f the I. future, all the skeletons being firmly shut away in the only Mr Kirichenko, Mr Mikoyan and Mr Suslov are not 
anal cupboard. But it has turned out a much more contro- mentioned among his opponents). He then turned the tables 
= on versial affair, at which at least some of the lurking family on them by transferring the struggle into the much larger 
ly be quarrels were brought into the open. Mr Khrushchev’s new central committee. At that moment, Marshal Zhukov, by 
od by twenty-year programme was to be the main dish for the 22nd throwing the army’s weight into the scales, must have played 
ndent congress of the Soviet communist party. But his picture of a crucial part. Four months later, Mt Khrushchev got rid 
whole future power and prosperity was overshadowed not only by of this dangerous ally; Marshal Zhukov is now accused of 
iform the Berlin crisis and Russia’s nuclear explosions, but also by Bonapartist ambitions. 
rewed the two major disputes that he himself suddenly unveiled in Even in this official version, it is obvious that in 1957 Mr 
Ament. the new Kremlin hall. One is international: the Sirio-Soviet Khrushchev was faced with a broad coalition. Mr Malenkov 
controversy about policy towards the West, a controversy in had been previously accused of making too many concessions 
which the Albanian quarrel merely serves as a pretext. The to the Russian consumer, and of arguing that nuclear war - 
ective second is internal, and though the fresh denunciations of the would spell the doom of the whole world, not merely of its 
in the “ anti-party”” group have mostly been worded in the past capitalist half ; he cannot be seriously identified with such 
quan tense, they are clearly in the present, also. Indeed, the two stalinist die-hards as Mr Molotov or Mr Kaganovich. 
Bve. to controversies are twin aspects of the same big dispute over the Although it suits the present accusers to lump the sins of 
up to shape and direction of the communist movement after Stalin. the defeated opposition together, it is interesting to see whom 
bases When, last December, after 22 days of hard bargaining, the each of them singles out as his favourite target. Mr Mikoyan, 
ay for 81 communist parties of the world finally managed to agree concerning himself mainly with international relations, con- 
nando on a common declaration, it was possible to argue that the centrated his fire on Mr Molotov, whom he charged with 
monary communist eagle had two heads, with a tongue each. Such an too little faith in communist growth and strength, leading 
mamit- argument, however, had to be based on guesswork and was _—ihim to deny the possibility of avoiding war, with opposition 
fferent hotly denied by both Moscow and Peking with protestations to more flexible policies, contempt for Mr Khrushchev’s 
of absolute and eternal unity. Now, the division is plain travelling diplomacy, and preference for the cold war. Mr 
for all to see. Mr Khrushchev’s strictures on Albanian Mikoyan implied that even now Mr Molotov’s views remained 
isons, “ stalinism ” met with a prompt complaint from Mr Chou unchanged ; and Mr Satyukov, editor of Pravda, told the con- 
spine En-lai that “to disclose a dispute between fraternal parties gress on Wednesday that, just before it opened, Mr Molotov 
Seog ie in the face of the enemy cannot be regarded as a serious had written to the central committee criticising the new pro- 
But, marxist-leninist attitude.” On-Monday, Mr Chou flew back gramme as “ revisionist.” 
efence to Peking, probably to consult Mao Tse-tung on how far the The protégés whom Mr Khrushchev has promoted tended 
ay not breach is to be allowed to widen. to emphasise the “ anti-party ” group’s opposition to reforms 
g Nato While Albania provided a touchstone of international at home and its complicity in Stalin’s crimes. Messrs. Molotov 
reeased alignments (its own leaders’ reactions are discussed on page and Kaganovich, Voroshilov and. Malenkov are accused of 
+f the 326), all the important Soviet speakers felt it necessary to having resisted the rehabilitation of Tukhachevsky and other 
itself attack the “ anti-party group” at home. The official version marshals who had been victims of Stalin’s pre-war purges 
ened § of the critical conflict of June, 1957, is now more detailed, (all this sounds as if a new attempt was being made to enlist 
epublic though hardly altered. It claims that Mr Khrushchev’s the army’s support against somebody). In general, the 
a eal opponents had tried to sabotage various reforms carried out defeated leaders’ opposition to the revelation of past injustices 
. Itis since Stalin’s death, but that they chose as their common is attributed to the natural apprehensions of men who had 
i, that platform resistance to his managerial reform. Mr Molotov been Stalin’s accomplices. Mr Malenkov, for instance, is now 


uld put 


launched the attack, and Mr Khrushchev was outvoted by 





held responsible for the memorable purges in Leningrad and 
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Byelorussia back in the nineteen-thirties. 

Was Mr Khrushchev, then—once the pupil and protégé of 
Kaganovich—the only innocent man among Stalin’s under- 
lings ? Complicity in the crimes of the fallen idol is a tricky 
charge to revive in Soviet Russia. Even Mr Khrushchev’s 
present lieutenants are not young enough to have clean hands. 
The new generation, which entered active politics only after 
Stalin’s death, will have to come to the fore before the whole 
truth can be told, and the charge-sheet read without a tremor. 


R KHRUSHCHEV must know how double-edged is the 
M weapon he has brandished against his defeated rivals. 
If he has, nevertheless, brandished it, the reason must be that 
some of their opinions still find an echo both in Russia and 
in other communist states. In regard to foreign affairs, the 
evidence is plain. The Molotov position, as described by 
Mr Mikoyan, sounds almost as if lifted from the Peking 
People’s Daily. (As if to emphasise that the Chinese distaste 
for negotiations with the United States has not diminished, 
Mr Chou repeated, in his speech to the congress, the Chinese 
argument that President Kennedy is worse than his prede- 
cessor.) Among the Soviet people, the Khrushchev doctrine 
of co-existence is certainly more popular than Mr Molotov’s 
rigidity, but Soviet officials may be critical of Mr Khrushchev’s 
failure to get results. Indeed, it may be supposed that the 
latest multi-megaton bangs and Marshal Malinovsky’s claims 
of Russia’s superior military power (including anti-missile 
missiles) were largely meant to silence such critics and to 
show them that, if Mr Khrushchev is still trying to solve the 
German question by negotiation, he has no intention of negoti- 
ating from weakness. 

On the home front, too, there are many controversies. 
One concerns the volume and direction of investment. Mr 
Khrushchev’s decentralisation of management has, apparently, 
led to abuses. The strain on Soviet resources was heightened 
this year by the heavier defence burden. An investment 
pause has now officially been decreed for a year. Another 
dispute centres on the seemingly theoretical question whether 
Russia is still in the stage of “ dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
Mr Khrushchev, who claims that it is not, accuses his critics 
of wanting to retain the term as an excuse for repressive 
measures ; but it is possible that some of them have merely 
wanted to call a spade a spade, and have demanded a speedier 
transformation of the regime so as to end the dictatorship 
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in more than name. Some of the criticisms of his programme 
had a “ Malenkov ” ring ; there have been demands for more 
consumer goods soon and for more momentum in the housing 
drive. And the biggest pressure from below was for greater 
equality in wages. 


ih yer again, as in 1957, Mr Khrushchev gives the impres- 

sion of a man standing in the middle of the road, dodging 
dangerous drivers on either side. But the immediate question 
is what he will do with his rivals who are down but not quite 
out. The advice given to him is contradictory. Mr Mikoyan 
insists on the “ ideological” nature of the struggle, thus 
implicitly opposing summary “ administrative ” punishments. 
Many of Mr Khrushchev’s lieutenants, however, are clamour- 
ing for the victims’ expulsion from the party and, by cata- 
loguing their alleged crimes, are preparing the way for trials. 
Mr Khrushchev’s decision will partly depend on his estimate 
of the strength of his defeated opponents’ following ; partly 
on the immediate course of the Sino-Soviet conflict. If the 
Soviet leader can preserve his own position without resorting 
to trials, he will no doubt prefer to do so. The mood of Soviet 
society has changed greatly even since 1956; in February of 
that year, Mr Khrushchev had to deliver his indictment of 
Stalin in secret session: now, this indictment is displayed as 
one of his principal claims to fame and popularity. 

Marshal Voroshilov’s election to the presidium of the 
congress only a few days before it became the scene of his 
humiliation, and Mr Chou En-lai’s hurried trip to Peking, 
suggest that both the dramatic controversies in the Kremlin 
hall contained elements of surprise. Other surprises may 
follow. Yet, even if Mr Khrushchev were to emerge in the 
end as the undisputed master of a united communist move- 
ment, his would be something of a pyrrhic victory. Stalin 
could afford to be consistent. He cowed his own people into 


silence and turned the Comintern into a ventriloquist’s dummy. . 
Mr Khrushchev, as behoves a ruler in a transitional period, _ 


is a man of half-measures. He has tolerated controversy 
within his own party, hoping to limit it to the chosen few ; 
and he has then been compelled to accept controversy within 
the communist international, even though he hoped to be 
able to keep this quite separate from Russia’s internal debates. 
Given the impossibility of a return to stalinism, the persistence 
of controversy is going to have to be accepted. Historians 
may see the 22nd congress as the evident end of the com- 
munist monolith. 


Nasser Changes Windmills 


With Syria lost, President Nasser has quickened the 
pace of change in Egypt 


RESIDENT NASSER has described in “ The Philosophy of 
Pi Revolution ” his conceit of a heroic role wandering 

in search of a hero, who is found at last in Egypt. The 
heroic figure—who, to be fair, was appointed by many beside 
himself—may now be pursuing a more confined, but possibly 
more rewarding, part. When that amateur show, the United 
Arab Republic, ended its run, President Nasser’s . strangely 


candid friend, Mr Hassanein Heikal, wrote in the newspaper 
he edits that “hero personality” can never become the 
foundation for Arab union. Nothing, said Mr Heikal, united 
Egypt and Syria save the personality and popularity of Presi- 
dent Nasser ; this, he soberly commented, was not enough. 
In confessional mood, the Egyptians are forestalling much 
criticism ; seldom have dust and ashes been scattered in Egypt 
with such precision. 

Shortly before the Syrian revolt, President Nasser had cast 
himself in two different but not unconnected parts. He was 
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co-starring as one of the more responsible leaders of uncom- 
mitted world opinion and, in a virtuoso solo performance, 
he was engaged in tipping the United Arab Republic over 
the brink of practical socialism. Although the president has 
emerged from the Syrian debacle with considerable personal 
honour, his voice in world affairs will have been severely 
diminished by the incontestable fact that he was unable to 
hold together the state of his own construction. When, in 
the past, domestic progress ground into the intractable sand, 
President Nasser would yield to the temptation of more 
rewarding avenues beyond his own frontiers. Now, this would 
probably be too risky an extravagance ; Egyptian public 
opinion, impatient over the whole Syrian operation and 
increasingly isolationist, would hardly be appeased by any 
international posturing, however stout-hearted. The fences 
at home had to be strengthened first. 


But here, too, there are signals of danger. In July, Presi- 

- . dent Nasser embarked on 
a massive programme of 
nationalisation and sociali- 
sation, applied indiscrimin- 
ately to Egypt and to Syria. 
A series of presidential 
decrees gave the then 
government a controlling 
interest in almost all busi- 
ness concerns except for 
retail trade, sliced the size 
of the maximum permitted 
land-holding in half, and 
limited the amount of 
money anybody could earn 
or receive from dividends. 
Although it was these de- 
crees that precipitated the 
revolt in Syria, it is im- 
possible, acrobatically, for 
President Nasser to pause 
in the middle of this heroic 
leap towards socialism. Instead, in Egypt, he has quickened 
the pace and brutalised the means. The problem with which 
he is faced is that the business and landowning classes, who 
objected to the laws in Syria, object to them no less violently 


in Egypt. 






Studyinga new part: President Nasser 


r his broadcast on October 16th, blaming Syria’s defection 
on his own softheartedness towards “ reactionaries,” he 
had, therefore, a double object: on the one hand, he wanted 
to discredit the new Syrian regime as a bunch of rich oppor- 
tunists ; on the other, to prepare the way for tough action 
against Egypt’s propertied classes. Dreaming of a merciful 
revolution, he said his government had made the mistake of 
“ reconciliation with reaction.” He admitted that the UAR 
had tilted its spears against the windmills of imperialist pacts 
and bases when, in fact, “ imperialism had already changed 
its place ‘and had hidden in palaces and in the safes of 
millionaires.” (With this unusually sophisticated admission 
he relinquishes, temporarily, a good old propaganda stand-by.) 
The foundation on which the Egyptian revolution is built 
should, he claimed, be broadened by better publicity, by 
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overhauling the civil service and the political machinery, and 
by indoctrination at all levels of society—but of a society that 
“ has no room for millionaires.” A few days later, the minister 
of the interior, Mr Mohieddin, announced the names of 40 
“* reactionaries ” who had been arrested to insulate them from 
“any foolishness”; he also announced the names of 167 
capitalists who had had-their property expropriated by the 
government. 


Ee is not a country in which the arrest of political dis- 
contents causes much surprise, nor is it usually publicised. 
Reports circulating in Beirut and Damascus suggest that, quite 
apart from the publicised pounce on “ millionaires,” there has 
been a much wider and more significant purge, possibly of 
army officers. Mr Mohieddin allowed no more than that one 
former officer and two former politicians (all three of whom 
had been in custody some years ago) had been re-arrested. 
But the flamboyance of these arrests and of the seizure of 
private property point to a much rougher road towards Arab 
socialism than was indicated by the sophisticated, if jumbled, 
principles laid down three months ago. 

Probably all Egyptians who have something to lose are 
deeply suspicious of President Nasser’s socialist leap. The 
plunge in July was taken precipitately and the results are 
confused, but even with the most careful preparation it would 
have been against nature to expect the better-off Egyptians 
to welcome a measure that was bound to hurt them. The 
question is whether the government, in justifying its ends 
with such rough means, is not once again tilting its force 
against windmills. Are the Egyptian upper and upper middle 
classes really so formidable that they need to be flung into 
disarray by arrest and expropriation? As also in Syria, 
civilian victims of socialism, however dismayed or hostile, 
can, in fact, do mighty little to dislodge the regime without 
the whole-hearted co-operation of a substantial group in the 
armed forces. 

And so any assessment of President Nasser’s strength on 
his own home ground boggles before the difficulty of making 


any useful speculation on just how loyal to its president the 


Egyptian army still is. There are one or two pointers: the 
rumours, and they are no more than rumours, of arrests, and 
President Nasser’s still mysterious decision to withdraw the 
UAR contingent from Kuwait. Just possibly, one of the 
reasons behind the president’s decision may have been his 
unwillingness to think of his officers communing so closely 
with Saudis, Kuwaitis and, particularly, Jordanians. But there 
are other, perhaps more tangible, reasons for believing that 
there may be elements in the Egyptian army who are not 
altogether happy at the way things are going. At this stage 
in the revolution, many of the officers or former officers are 
dug into good jobs at the head of banks or business firms. 
They themselves have become members of the ruling class, 
and as such their revolutionary fervour may have lost some 
of whatever edge it once had. Armies are not as a general 
rule a crusading force for socialism. Then again, there may 
be younger officers frustrated by the usual grouse that cabinet 
shuffles seldom produce new names. All this is circumstantial 
and speculative ; what can hardly be in doubt is that the 
army’s loyalty will decide whether or not President Nasser 
emerges a hero from this new, and tougher, ride towards 
Egyptian socialism. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








EAST-WEST 


Continental Block 


RESIDENT KENNEDY has had a forbidding 
post this week. On Monday he 
received a letter from President de Gaulle ; 
on Tuesday another from Dr Adenauer. 
Both seemed to reaffirm the determination 
of the French and west German govern- 
ments to contribute nothing to any negotia- 
tion on Berlin. General de Gaulle, for his 
part, evidently takes the view that the clash 
between Moscow and Peking makes it un- 
necessary for the West to budge; the 
French do not regard themselves as bound 
by the exploratory exchanges between Mr 


Rusk and Mr Gromyko. Dr Adenauer, as . 


our Bonn correspondent reports on page 
351, has opposed all the suggestions for 
compromise that have been put forward. 
President Kennedy’s recent soundings by 
letter, and Sir Evelyn Shuckburgh’s visits 
to Paris and Bonn, have yielded no positive 
results. 

There may therefore be some vigorous 
talk when Dr Adenauer visits Washington 
next month. During the uncertain phase 
of German domestic politics it has been 
President de Gaulle who has borne the brunt 
of the stand against negotiations ; now, with 
Dr Adenauer evidently set for another spell 
as chancellor, the old inflexible German 
view has re-emerged. Yet it is clear enough 
that Mr Khrushchev, in postponing his 
peace treaty with east Germany, has acted 


EUROPE 


on the definite understanding that the 
United States and Britain are prepared to 
talk. It would be courting: big trouble to 
break faith with Mr Khrushchev in this 
matter. Voices are being raised in America 
to ask how far allies can be allowed to veto 
American policy, when the United States, 
after all, must take the ultimate decision for 
peace or war. 

Meanwhile the situation in Berlin itself 
grows worse. The wall is becoming more 
elaborate ; shots across the frontier are 
frequent. General Clay, after giving the 
Germans a first unpleasant dose of 
“ realism,” when he first arrived, has been 
cheering them by a demonstration of Ameri- 
can determination to preserve the four- 
power status of Berlin. He and other 
American officials have been crossing the 
border regularly, and doggedly refusing to 
show their papers to east German officials 
(though to make identification possible they 
cross in clearly marked cars). On Sunday, 
and again on Wednesday, passengers who 
had been stopped were given a military 
police escort through the check-point, with 
the further backing of a show of force (in- 
cluding tanks) on the boundary. This game 
has ended in yet another formal dispute, 
which the American and Soviet comman- 
dants have tried, and failed, to settle 
between themselves. 


Three Decisions for Six 


ORNFLAKES and bacon have rarely 

decided the fate of nations, but they 
may make or mar that of the European 
Community. When on Wednesday the 
Council of Ministers of the Six dis- 
cussed proposals from the Commission 
on cereals and pigmeat, they were enter- 
ing a critical phase in the community’s 
internal debates. With the west German 
elections past, the time has now come 
for Bonn to honour its promise to the 
French to do something to implement the 
common market in agriculture. This week’s 
meeting did not get far. Major decisions 
may not be made until just before the end of 
the year. But there is no mistaking the 
French determination to make German con- 
cessions a condition of further progress in 
the common market as a whole. 

The council made a friendly gesture to 
Britain by deciding that, when the British 
start negotiations with the Six, Britain 
should take a turn in the chair after Ger- 
many and France. But the importance of 
the gesture should not be over-estimated. 
The free trade area talks showed that British 


chairmanship does not guarantee success. 
Indeed, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that, as far as negotiating procedure is con- 
cerned, Britain’s first interest is that a 
formula should be found that helps the Six 
to agree on a single point of view. Delays 
caused by differences between them could 
be a serious source of trouble. 

The six ministers also agreed on a formula 
for negotiations with the Turks on associa- 
tion with the common market, and on a 
lukewarm reply to the Irish application for 
membership. They have invited the Irish to 
further exploratory talks in January. Osten- 
sibly, the reason for this postponement is 
the fear that Ireland may be too poor to 
stand up to the full blast of competition. 
But this notion was effectively squashed in 
the meeting when the Germans pointed out 
that national income per head in Ireland was 
higher than in Italy. 

In fact, the economic argument masks the 
reluctance of the French and Italians to 
admit a country which is not a member of 
Nato. If the European community were 
merely a coalition of military allies, the 





argument would carry weight. But, as it is 
designed to be something more organic and 
more permanent, the doubts lose much of 
their force. The qualities required for 
membership of the common market are 
loyalty to its aims and co-operation in con- 
structing European unity. These qualities 
Ireland has. 


CONGO 


A Taste of Gall 


1 nie United Nations Day was 
observed on Tuesday by a world whose 
ears were ringing from Mr Khrushchev’s 
big blast, and by an organisation in travail. 
Twice on that day the UN was reminded 
how it must now live from hand to mouth. 
The Assembly’s budgetary committee, 
faced with the imminent exhaustion of the 
funds for the Congo operation, authorised 
the secretariat to carry on until the end of 
December. The Russians, who once again 
combined a demand for strong UN action 
in the Congo with a refusal to help pay for 
it, found themselves once again completely 


Po 


Tshombe with gendarmerie 


isolated in opposing the resolution ; but the 
longer-term financial problem remains un- 
solved. Meanwhile the secretariat an- 
nounced its conditional approval of the 
cease-fire terms that Mr Khiari had nego- 
tiated with Mr Tshombe’s regime in 
Katanga. 

This was the first substantial decision of 
a political nature taken in the secretariat 
since Mr Hammarskjéld’s death six weeks 
ago. It was taken, in effect, by the officials 
who had made up his informal working 
group in Congo matters: Dr Bunche, Mr 
Narasimhan, Mr Cordier, Brigadier Rikhye, 
Mr Gardiner (the Ghanaian UN official who 
had served as one of the conciliation envoys 
in the Congo), and Sir Alexander Mac- 
Farquhar, the chief adviser on civilian 
operations. Several members of the mainly 
Afro-Asian advisory committee on the 
Congo were known to feel—as does the 
Congo fovernment—that the cease-fire 
terms conceded too much to Mr Tshombe ; 
and there will be inevitable repercussions. 
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ut this endorsement of the terms was part 
the price Mr Tshombe demanded for 
he return of the 190 Irish UN soldiers who 
pd been trapped at Jadotville in September. 
0 free these men, the UN has-been 
repared to turn a blind eye on the 
any violations of the cease-fire that Mr 
shombe’s troops have already committed. 
His demands that Leopoldville should 
ecognise Katanga’s independence as a pre- 
ondition of negotiation have led to yet 
nother deadlock in his dealings with the 
ongo government, which now proposes to 
sk the Security Council to give the UN 
prce a Clearer mandate. The vacuum 
seated by Mr Hammarskjéld’s death makes 
tthe more urgently necessary that the force 
hould be given authoritative guidance. 
[wice in the past week there were clashes 
ktween the government’s troops and Mr 
Ishombe’s. The legality of the UN force’s 
ction in Elisabethville on September 13th 
kems to have gained belated recognition ; 
noteworthy opinion in support of it has 
ken given in a broadcast by Professor 
emings, Whewell Professor of Inter- 
utional Law at Cambridge. But vindication 
tr past actions is of little use to the UN’s 
epresentatives in the Congo if they can 
et no clear direction from headquarters 
bout the future. 



















WAGES DEBATE 


Largely About. Us 


ONDAY’S debate in the Commons on 
arbitration ran along the expected 
tramlines. All six Labour speeches accused 
e Government of breaking contracts. 
our of the seven Conservative speeches 
referred to articles in The Economist with 
approval. But the real interest centred on 
the Chancellor’s speech. Quoting The 
Economist for the view that Britain’s present 
procedures of negotiation and arbitration 
an be “ built-in producers of inflation,” he 
Mirst blew hot (“ I am determined that a new 
approach to these matters should be made ”’) 
and then cold (“* the Government alone can- 
not solve this problem”). But he agreed 
tht the Government will “certainly 
have to consider with both sides of industry 
whether there should be some sort of guid- 
§%g light ” about the general level of wage 
increases that the country can, afford ; and 
added that “there is no great difficulty, 
pthaps, in arriving at a view on the likely 
fate in the growth of national productivity, 
but there are many. practical problems to 
be worked out in regard to personal in- 
comes.” ; 

He cited one “practical problem” 
‘bout a national wages policy that is cer- 
nly paramount—“ how does one secure 
that answers in principle are translated into 
action ?”—and four “ practical problems ” 
that do not really exist. He thought dole- 
lully that hard thought would have to be 
sven in a national wages policy about how 
0 secure (a) proper relativities among wage 
and salary earners, (b) the most effective 


‘ 
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deployment of manpower, and (c and d) fair 
play for workers in industries where produc- 
tivity cannot easily be measured, or where 
individual productivity is bound to increase 
more slowly than the national average. But 
the essence of an economic wages policy 
should be that workers in industries where 
there is an above-average demand for new 
labour should then succeed in getting wage 
increases above the average increase in 
national productivity, and workers in indus- 
tries where new labour is not needed should 
get a below-average increase. All of the 
Chancellor’s last four “ practical problems ” 
would then come out in the wash. The 
problem of moving towards a “ guiding 
light ” policy for wages is difficult enough 
in all conscience, but it is a pity to make 
it more difficult by puzzling over problems 
that free market forces working within such 
a policy would rub out. The same applies 
to some other ministers’ obvious worry that 
“* if wages increases are to be kept down to 
the level made possible by increasing pro- 
ductivity, then we must take special 
measures to keep down profits too.” 


POLIOMYELITIS 


Hull and the Vaccine 


HE polio outbreak in Hull has co- 

incided with the publication in last 
week’s British Medical fournal of an official 
report on a trial of the Sabin vaccine and 
with the Ministry of Health’s decision 
eventually to substitute this vaccine for the 
Salk vaccine in routine immunisation. 
Thanks largely to the Salk vaccine, the 
number of cases of polio in Britain has 
fallen from over 6,000 in 1955 to below 
400 last year. But this reduction has not 
been followed by the progressive elimination 
of the polio virus from the community. 


A taste ot honey 


Virtually the whole of the population would 
have to undergo the full course of immun- 
isation with the Salk vaccine before sporadic 
epidemics, such as have now occurred in 
Hull and other northern towns, would be 
prevented, 

Since the Sabin vaccine is given by 
mouth in the form of sweets or syrup, it will 
be far preferable to the population at large 
—particularly grown-ups, who can decide 
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for themselves—than four, and perhaps 
more, Salk injections. Doubt about the 
safety of the vaccine, which contains a live, 
weakened virus instead of the killed virus 
of the Salk vaccine, has now been dispelled 
by last week’s report and, even more, by 
the fact that it has been extensively- and 
safely used in other countries. But the 
overwhelming advantage of the Sabin 
vaccine over the Salk is that besides stimu- 
lating the formation of antibodies in the 
blood, it produces an immunity in the gut. 
People vaccinated with Salk, though 
immune to the disease themselves, can still 
carry the virus in their gut. Through the 
Sabin vaccine it is hoped to break the chain 
of infection, by making the gut resistant to 
colonisation by the virus, and the complete 
eradication of the disease is thus a foresee- 
able possibility. 

It is this property—the ability to protect 
the community as well as the individual— 
that makes the Sabin vaccine the vaccine of 
choice in combating an epidemic. The only 
doubt, so far as the Hull outbreak is con- 
cerned, is whether the vaccine given ought 
not to be of the same type of polio virus as 
the one that is causing the disease. Of the 
three types of virus, type I is the most 
prevalent and is responsible for the Hull 
outbreak. But type II Sabin vaccine, which 
is being used, has the advantage of pro- 
ducing gut immunity most speedily and, 
temporarily at least, prevents colonisation by 
type I. When it is given for routine immu- 
nisation, the vaccine will contain all three 
types of virus and three doses will be given. 


CHEMISTS 


Pill for Chemists 


M POWELL has countered the chemists’ 
threat to withdraw from the health 
service if their demands for higher fees were 
not met by laying down his own revised 
fees, to take effect from November 1st. At 
present, chemists are paid the wholesale cost 
of the ingredients of the drug supplied, plus 
an on-cost allowance of 25 per cent for over- 
head expenses and profit, plus an allowance 
for containers (just over three-halfpence for 
each prescription) and a dispensing fee aver- 
aging Is. 23d. a prescription. 

It is this last payment that has brought 
matters to a head. The chemists asked for 
an increase to 2s. and wanted it to be called 
a professional fee, whereas the Ministry of 
Health regards as one entity the chemist’s 
remuneration from his business as a retailer 
of drugs and from his professional skill in 
dispensing them. Since chemists’ total net 
earnings have gone up by §0 per cent since 
1957, according to the Ministry, because 
their expenses have not risen so fast as the 
cost of ingredients to which the on-cost 
allowance is directly related, Mr Powell is 
now..reducing that allowance, a reduction 
that will more than offset the small increase 
(23d.) he is proposing in the dispensing fee. _ 
The taxpayer will, in fact, be saved £1} 


. million a year. The new allowance will be 
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on a sliding scale, depending on the number 
of prescriptions dispensed. For the first 500 
prescriptions the allowance will remain at 
25 per cent, so that the new scale will be 
to the advantage of small chemists. 

Chemists as a whole will still be 14 per 
cent better off, under the new terms of 
remuneration, than they were in 1957, and 
it is difficult to swallow the whole of their 
case for a high professional fee now that so 
much of their dispensing consists of putting 
the right number of pills into containers 
and writing the doctor’s instructions on the 
label. Moreover, prescriptions dispensed 
for the health service are said to account for 
little more than a quarter of the total turn- 
over of retail chemists. The contents of the 
average chemist’s shop, with its mixture of 
cosmetics, hair brushes and soap, weaken 
the chemists’ case to be considered more of 
a profession than a trade. Were they to 
persist in their threat to withdraw from the 
public service, they would be unlikely to 
win public sympathy. 


ALGERIA 


Race against Violence 


OMB and dove, concession and show 
of strength: the double-barrelled 
approach is in fashion, and not only in east- 
west politics. In Algeria, too, the new 


leader of the rebels’ provisional govern- 
ment, M. ben Khedda, who succeeded the 
more moderate M. Ferhat Abbas in August, 
seems to be combining force and flexibility 


















CAUSES OF DEATH 


a steady increase in deaths from 
coronary thrombosis in England 
and Wales over the last ten years is 
in part due to more accurate, or more 
fashionable, diagnosis, and to some 
extent has been offset by a fall in 
deaths attributed to other forms of 
heart disease. Coronary thrombosis is 
more prevalent in this country than in 
any other European country, but less 
prevalent than in America. 

In 1950, deaths from tuberculosis 
(16,000) outnumbered those from lung 
cancer by four to three. Last year 
tuberculosis deaths had fallen below 
4,000, less than a fifth of lung cancer 
deaths. 


Percentage of all deaths (England and Wales) 
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in a systematic way. Last week there were 
massive but pacific demonstrations by 
Algerians in Paris; more are planned in 
both France and Algeria on November Ist, 
the anniversary of the start of the rebellion. 
Yet M. ben Khedda, as he made plain in a 
statement in Tunis on Tuesday, still seeks to 
renew negotiations with General de Gaulle. 

Some of the suggestions in his statement 
on Tuesday were hardly calculated to please 
the French. Independence, which, he 
pointed out, General de Gaulle had after all 
conceded in principle, meant for the Mos- 
lems the territorial integrity of Algeria, 
including the Sahara. He proposed a quick 
agreement on independence and a ceasefire 
first, and only afterwards negotiations on 





Without much discrimination 


co-operation with France and guarantees for 
Europeans in Algeria—the crucial French 
demands, 

Nevertheless, the clear public expression 
of a willingness to talk is encouraging ; so 
is the_offer of guarantees for the European 
settlers. Some observers in France feel that 
the negotiation of safeguards for the lives 
and property of the settlers is the crux of 
General de Gaulle’s struggle with the 
French extremists in Algeria. There is thus 
some prospect of a resumption of negotia- 
tions. But President de Gaulle, like M. ben 
Khedda, is combining the desire to talk with 
the mailed fist. The unarmed Algerians who 
demonstrated in Paris last week were treated 
by the French police with a severity the 
extent of which is only now becoming 
known. Beatings-up in the provisional 
encampments where they were herded 
apparently disgusted even some policemen. 
Corpses have been found floating in the 
Seine. Tunisians, Moroccans, Algerians 
were rounded up, apparently without much 
discrimination, in the Moslem quarters of 
Paris. The demonstrations on November 
Ist could easily lead to a new clash. Now 
that the violence in Algeria is infecting 
France itself, the peacemakers have not 
much time left. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nobel Savage 


N the words of Mr Albert J. Luthuli, 
deposed chief and banned leader of the 
banned African National Congress, this is 
the history of South Africa: 
Who will deny that thirty years of my 
life have been spent knocking in vain, 
patiently, moderately and modestly at a 
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closed and barred door ? What have been 
the fruits of moderation ? The past thirty 
years have seen the greatest number of law; 
restricting our rights and progress until 
today we have reached the stage where we 
have almost no rights at all. 
It is because Mr Luthuli has steadfastly 
resisted the easy next step in such a situ- 
ation, the step towards violence, that he has 
been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1960. A devout Christian, a socialist “‘ of the 
British type,” a passionate believer in non- 
violence, Mr Luthuli’s moment of inter- 
national recognition has come—and, let it 
be noted, from Europe itself. The moment, 
it seems, may coincide with another: less 
patient South Africans are thinking of 
immoderately crashing the door down. 
When that happens, Mr Luthuli’s sym- 
pathies may well lie at least partly with the 
whites ; even with those among them who 
still regard him as an agitator among the 
savages. For Mr Luthuli has already said 
that he does not hate the white man, whose 
position of domination has put him in a 
position of moral weakness: “We must 
sympathise with him.” A government that 
has only just won a resounding electoral 
victory (it is described on page 358) may 
see the moral strength of magnanimity ; it 
should allow Mr Luthuli to travel abroad to 
collect his prize. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Righter than Right 


_ HE essence of tragedy,” said Mr 
Maudling in the Commons on 
October 19th, “is not a conflict between 
right and wrong, but a conflict between 
right and right.” The annual congresses of 
Southern Rhodesia’s two main political 
parties have, in this sense, brought forth 
such an essence. The congress of the 
United Federal party (Southern Rhodesia 
division), which ended in Salisbury three 
weeks ago, resolved to do right by the 
standards of 1953, when the federation was 
formed and “ partnership ” promised. The 
resolutions called on the UFP government 
to give highest priority to removing racial 
restrictions on ownership of land. It asked 
for the Land Husbandry Act, and African 
education, to be reviewed and that pay and 
conditions of service should be the same for 
everybody. 
- More dramatically, it said that after the 
next general election (1962) the govern- 
ment should bar racial discrimination in 
cinemas, hotels, cafés and similar public 
places. This resolution was carried unani- 
mously, and Sir Edgar Whitehead, the 
prime minister, said he would “ fight like a 
tiger ” to get a mandate for such legislation 
at the general election. In an encouraging 
speech, Sir Edgar said that straightforward 
white supremacy was dead as the dodo, and 
that the new policy of regarding everybody 
as a Rhodesian was the policy he believed 
in. The party congress—and Sir Edgar— 
are to be congratulated. 
Tragically, however, they are far too late. 
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How to save £150 millions a year 


Simple really. Eliminate the annual loss on the 
farms of England and Wales due to the attack 
of insect pests (£80 millions) and the. growth 
of weeds (£70 millions). It is much more than 
just a loss of money and crops. Into the melting 
pot go precious time and planning, costly labour, 
valuable raw materials and equipment potential. 
But for modern chemical controls the loss would 


be very much greater. Shell agricultural products, 
used on a vast and ever increasing scale, are 
progressively reducing this unnecessary wastage 
and helping to achieve higher yields from the 
land. 

For further information, write to the Information 
Officer, Agricultural Division, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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Acting by the standards of 1961, the African 
National Democratic party, at its congress 
last week-end, resolved to boycott the next 
elections. They will thus forfeit the 15 seats 
in a house of 65 offered to Africans (for the 
first time) under the new constitution. But 
to the NDP, “ we don’t want to sit next to 
whites in cinemas, we want one man one 
vote.” Tactically, they may be wrong in 
choosing to fight outside Parliament ; there 
is, however, hope that Mr Garfield Todd’s 
New Africa party will fill the 15 seats with 
NDP sympathisers for them. 


MURDER 


_A Family Crime 


HE analysis of murders by the Home 
Office research unit (HMSO, 4s.) will 
doubtless be quoted to further their case by 
both supporters and opponents of capital 
punishment. The retentionists will point 
out that the total number of murders (in- 
cluding those classified as manslaughter 
under section 2 of the Homicide Act) has 
increased since the Act came into force: 
the annual average in the last three years 
was 160, compared with 143 before the Act. 
Further, the proportion of men with previ- 
ous convictions has increased from a quarter 
- to over a third, which on the face of it sup- 
ports the argument that bad men have been 
encouraged to kill; half of those who com- 
mitted sexual murders after the Act had 
had previous convictions for sexual offences. 
On the other hand, the report also shows 
that, while the number of murders fluc- 
tuates considerably and inconsistently from 
year to year, the recent rise in murders has 
been much smaller than in other serious 
crimes ; even over the last thirty years, 
the rise in murders is slight. Per million 
of the population the average annual number 
of murders was 3.2 in 1931-40 and 3.7 in 
1960. Sexual murders of women, which 
are no longer punishable by death, have 
accounted for 7.1 per cent of all murders 
since the Homicide Act came into force ; 
before, they accounted for 7 per cent. 
As regards girls under 16, over whom 
there has-been most outcry, the report 
shows that the number murdered for sexual 
motives is tiny (only three last year). In a 
footnote, the report cites evidence in sup- 
port of the suspicion that such murders 
occur in series, and are probably provoked 
by the publicity given to the first case. 

In fact, what is made abundantly clear 
from the report is that murder is largely a 
family affair. Of the 51 child victims in 
1960 (out of a total of 166 murders), nearly 
three-quarters were murdered by a parent 
or other relative ; of the 71 women, over 
half were murdered, or suspected of being 
murdered, by their husbands. ‘As the report 
states, if life is to be saved, a deterrent 
penalty is much less important “ than -in- 
vestigating the kind of mental breakdown 
that leads to family murders.” It is because 
these murders bulk so largely that nearly 
one-third of all murderers commit suicide 
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immediately after their offence. The report 
also shows that the proportion of male 
murders committed for gain (a type of 
murder that still attracts the death penalty) 
has risen from 7.6 per cent before the Act 
to 19.6 per cent—though the actual numbers 
concerned are still tiny. 


DOCK LABOUR 


Decasualised Docks? 


A MEMORANDUM distributed last week, 
over the signatures of the chairman of 
the National Association of Port Employers 
and of Mr Cousins for the Transport and 
General Workers, is the most encouraging 
event in the docks industry for years. It 
recommends that jomt committees of em- 
ployers and workers in ports throughout the 
country should consider a major advance to 
further decasualisation of labour in the 
docks. 

At present over three-quarters of the 
70,000 dockers in the country are not per- 
manently employed. They are inscribed on 
a register, which ensures them a minimum 
income: but at the beginning of each day 
they do not know whether they will get a 
job that day or what firm they will be 
working for if they do. Not only does their 
income vary quite unpredictably ; they also 
have hours of wasted time in which to sit 
around and brew grievances up to striking 
point. The casual docker’s loyalties lie 
entirely with his fellow-workers: in this 
atmosphere men will enforce all sorts of un- 
economic practices, such as the “carrying ” 
of unneeded workers in a gang, refusing to 
operate labour-saving machinery for fear of 
working a mate out of a job, and so on. Most 
employers, too, are discouraged by the 
casual system from trying to engender 
loyalty and a spirit of co-operation, whether 
with pensions or with good-natured but 
intangible schemes such as sports clubs. 
Average earnings are high in the docks, but 
labour relations are as bad as can be. 

The main advance towards decasualisa- 
tion would be for employers to co-operate 
far more closely in forecasting their labour 
needs, for at least a week in advance. After 
all, the arrival of ships no longer depends on 
the trade winds. Men who are not needed 
for a particular week could then be selected 
by rota, informed in advance, and entitled 
to receive their fall-back pay without the 
demoralising business of having to turn up 
for calls. There is no reason why they 
should not take outside jobs for such weeks, 
provided that—in return for the privilege of 
fall-back pay—they agree to return to the 
docks when needed. Fair spreading of the 
burden of unemployment by rota in this way 
would help to remove the men’s objection 
to decasualisation hitherto: namely that, if 
decasualisation were effected by each firm 
or group of firms signing up a larger roll of 
permanent employees, this would throw the 
risk of unemployment most heavily on the 
few casuals who remained. ; 
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Defiant Albania 


INCE Mr Khrushchev openly revealed his 
quarrel with the Albanians of the first 
day of the Soviet party congress last week, 
neither side has shown any disposition to 
compromise. Day after day in their speeches 
to the congress, Mr Khrushchev’s colleagues 
have added to, or embroidered upon, his 
original charge that the Albanian communist 
leaders were, in effect, defying Moscow’s 
leadership and trying to turn the clock back. 
Mr Enver Hoxha and his friends have been 
accused among other things, of trying to 
sow dissension in the socialist family ; of 
publishing only an “abbreviated and dis- 
torted version” of the Soviet party pro- 
; Of persecuting those Albanians 

who have been to Russia or who do not 


“hide their pro-Soviet views ; and of practic- 


ally closing Albania to Soviet literature and 
newspapers. ; 

The Albanians have not taken all this 
lying down. They at once despatched a 
letter to Moscow in which they flatly put 
upon Mr Khrushchev (disrespectfully 
referred to throughout as plain “ Nikita 
Khrushchev ”) the responsibility for an open 
attack on the unity of the socialist camp. 
They went on to threaten to make public 
“by means of facts and documents” the 
“‘ whole truth ” about the relations between 
the Albanian and the Russian leaders, Mr 
Suslov has referred to this letter, in his 
speech to the party congress, as “a mixture 
of hypocrisy and slanderous insinuations.” 
Inside Albania, the party’s line has been 
made plain in a series of telegrams sent to 
Tirana by groups of workers and students ; 
the eternal friendship between the Albanian 
and Soviet peoples is heavily underlined ; 
Nikita Khrushchev is trying to destroy this, 
but he will fail “ because his reach is short ” 
and because his own people are not with 
him 


Mr Hoxha may or may not really believe 
that Mr Khrushchev is likely to be dis- 
avowed by his own party. He can take 
some comfort from Chou En-lai’s prompt 
rallying to his support. Personal hostility 
to Mr Khrushchev, and the nagging fear 
that the Russian leader might contemplate 
a deal with Marshal Tito at Albania’s ex- 
pense, may also have played their part in 
stiffening Mr Hoxha’s hostility. In any case 
it is now the Chinese and not the Russians 
to whom the Albanians look for economic 
and technical, as well as moral, support. 


On Whose Authority? 


. is generally assumed that in directing 
his fire at the Albanians, Mr Khrush- 
chev was really aiming at the Chinese. 
He has no doubt succeeded in getting his 
point across to the Chinese, but his indirect 
tactics have failed to avoid either what 
amounts to a direct clash with the Chinese 
or the danger of undermining the unity 0 
the communist block. 
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100 miles long, 10 miles wide and 1,000 feet deep, in fact... 
because rigid safety regulations say that ten minutes flying 
time, ten miles of lateral space and one thousand feet of vertical 
space shall separate all aircraft all the time they are using the 
air lanes. Now, multiply the number of aircraft that are flying 
... magnify their size . . . increase their speeds . . . and the 
problem of separation becomes difficult indeed. Obviously, 
accurate instrumentation, advanced electronics and even more 
advanced navigational aids are of paramount importance. In 
these three directions alone, Ferranti are making significant 
contributions to Britain’s progress in the air. 


Airpass Radar Fire Control Systems; Gyroscopes; 


Transistorised control units; Artificial horizons; 
Missile Guidance and Control Systems; Inertial 
navigation systems; Machine tool control systems; 
Silicon semi-conductor devices for controls; Power 


supplies; Instruments and Radar; Electronic com- 
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When Stalin decided to expel Jugoslavia 
from the communist camp in 1948 no other 
member ventured to disagree. But when 
Mr Khrushchev now publicly denounces 
the Albanians, Mr Chou En-lai at once 
rebukes him; and of the remaining ten mem- 
bers of the communist block, two, North 
Korea and North Vietnam, have demon- 
strated, by their refusal to attack the 
Albanians at the Soviet party congress, that 
they side with the Chinese. What is at issue 
here is not only the particular sins of the 
Albanians (and the Chinese) but the right 
of the Russians to hand down judgments 
on the behaviour of individual members that 
are binding on everybody else. “We must 
clearly understand,” said Mr Mikoyan to 
the Soviet congress, that only by “ choosing 
the attitude obligatory for communist par- 
ties” can one count upon the friendship of 
the Soviet people and party. The question 
is how, and by whom, it is to be decided 
what the obligatory attitude is to be. 

How far the Russian quarrel with the 
Albanians will be pushed is not yet clear. 
They have not been formally expelled from 
the Warsaw pact, although Herr Ulbricht 
has taken it upon himself to say that they 
have violated its principles. Mr Khrushchev 
may feel that in the circumstances he would 
prefer to go no further and that a little 
vagueness about the status of the Albanians 
might be no bad thing. He might, on the 
other hand, find himself forced to thrash 
the matter out in a private conclave of the 
twelve communist. parties in the sequence 
of international communist meetings that 
must follow the congress. 


TEACHERS 


Schoolmasters Join the 
Class 


io Minister of Education has taken an 
obvious gamble (as well as having to eat 
some of his own words) in offering a place 
on the reconstituted Burnham committee to 
the National Association of Schoolmasters. 
The NAS has been a militant, sex- 
discriminatory outfit that has earned itself 
just over 25,000 members, few outside 
admirers and some useful publicity by pres- 
sing male teachers’ salary grievances without 


EIU Quarterly Economic 
Reviews 


covering 57 countries or groups of countries 


Out this week: 


ISRAEL 


Israel, without an effective government, faces a 


severe economic crisis. The report analyses the 
problem of inflation, its short and long term causes, 
the difficulty of imposing remedies, and the political 
stalemate. It considers the deteriorating trade 
position, the possibility of devaluation, and Israel’s 
approaches to the Common Market. 

It describes developments in various industrial 
sectors, the recent population census, and increasing 
immigration. 
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5 Bury St., S.W.1. 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Tel: WHI 0353 Ext. 35. Fel: Murray Hill-7-6850 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 
regard for the policy of equal pay. Its 


nuisance value has not lain so much in the’ 


staggered one-day strikes it has lately held 
in its local strongholds as in the leap- 
frogging competition over the basic scale 
that it had earlier worked up with the mili- 
tant wing of the National Union of 
Teachers. Part of the NUT’s antics this 
year have been explained by their fear of 
losing militant members to the NAS. For 
this reason alone the NUT, despite its 
cautious reception of the news, should not 
be sorry to see the NAS confronted with 
the responsibilities of wage negotiation. 
The NAS’s accession to respectability 
raises some intriguing questions. It has 
promised to respect equal pay in the work- 
ings of the Burnham committee, but what 
it does outside will be another matter. It is 
possible in the short run that the NAS will 
continue to pick up recruits from the dis- 
satisfied males in the NUT. The NUT will, 
however, retain its overall majority on the 
teachers’ panel, and if the distinctive NAS 
policies fail to impress themselves on future 
Burnham awards there could eventually be 
a disillusioned swing back to the big bat- 
talions. Should the Minister now decide to 
take in the one sizeable teachers’ organisa- 
tion left out in the cold, the National Asso- 
ciation of Head Teachers (14,000 members), 
the teachers’ side of the new Burnham com- 
mittee will at least be more representative. 


FAMILY SPENDING 


More on the Home 


N 1959, the average British family, in the 

statistical sense of 3.08 persons, spent 
£15 10s. a week, of which one-third went 
on food. In publishing some results from 
the small-scale family expenditure survey, 
which has been going on continuously 
since the beginning of 1957, the Ministry 
of Labour shows that more of the average 
budget in recent years has gone on the home 
and on transport, particularly private motor- 
ing, and less on food and clothing, since the 
large-scale inquiry made in 1953. 


FAMILY BUDGETS IN 1959 


Weekly income of household :— 
or 


£50 
£10-£14 £20-£30 more 


Number of persons ... 3°15 3-61 3°91 
Per cent of total household 
expenditure 
8 é 
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Drink and tobacco*.. 
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* As usual, people were coy about their indulgences 
—there was obvious under-recording of expenditure on 
drink, smoking, meals out, chocolates and ice-cream. 
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In part such trends reflect changing tastes - 


in a society as it grows more prosperous, 
in part the relative shifts in prices. For 
instance, as the first table shows, the richer 
the family the smaller is the proportion of. 
its spending that goes on housing but the 
larger thé proportion on clothing. But 
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average expenditures on these items did not 
change in these directions between 1953 and 
1959 because housing has become relatively 
dearer and clothing relatively cheaper. 

In 1953, the well-to-do spent less on TV 
and radio sets than those with moderate 
incomes ; this was no longer true in 1959. 
Stereophonic equipment, slim-line tele- 
vision, the second wireless set—as well as 
the mechanisation of the home—were 


attracting much more of the middle-class: 


budget, at the expense of public entertain- 
ments and domestic service. 


SOME “SPARE” SPENDING 


Weekly income of head of household :—* 


Over Over 
£20 £30 
1953 1959 

Weekly 

expenditure in = 

shillings 
Gas and electric appliances....... 5:2 15-5 
Demeatic help .s.c.oe3s bs pende 20-4 21:2 
Radio, TV and musical instruments 2-3 10-8 
Books, newspapers, etc. ......... 7-6 7-9 
GCORBIING 65.0 685 655 VES he nae 1-9 1-1 
Theatres and other entertainments 10-0 8-0 
Total expenditure .......-...6+45 543-4 661-2 


* Income of main earner, as opposed to total house- 
hold income in previous table. 


Using the Survey 


Ox of the purposes of this continuous 
survey, taking information from 3,009 
families each year, is to keep a check on the 
“ weighting ” of the retail price index and 
another is to improve the estimates of con- 
sumer expenditure in the national account- 
ing. But a lot more should come out of 
this survey than just household spending— 
questions are asked about taxes, insurance, 


- mortgages, housing, business expenses, and 


instalment buying. The processing of this 
material, which has been pitifully slow, 
should be speeded up now the Ministry of 
Labour has its own electronic computer. 
From this feast of possible studies, two 
immediate ones suggest themselves. The 
first is to see whether the retail price index 
needs revision. There is as yet no official 
guidance on this, but a rough calculation 
suggests that if the current index were re- 
weighted on the 1959 spending pattern, it 
would be revised upwards by about half a 
point. Secondly, the information about 
housing should be looked at immediately to 
try to see how big a shake-out has followed 
the 1957 rent act. It seems that a household 
with an income of £10-£14 a week in 1953 
paid an average of 17s. a week for an un- 
furnished house or flat ; the comparable 
household in 1959 might be in the £14-{20 
income bracket and would then be paying 
25s. 9d. in rent. At the top end of the 
scale, households with £30-£50 a week 
coming in during 1953 were paying 29s. in 
rent, those with higher incomes 30s. 4d. : 
in 1959, the corresponding rents for the 
same income groups were’ 35s.° 7d. and 
sos. td. At the lower end of the scale 
households . with £3-£6 in 1953 _ paid 
12s. 3d. in rent ; households with £6-£8 in 
1959 paid 20s. 1d. in rent. Including 
repairs and an imputed rent for owner- 
occupiers, housing was still taking less than 


‘Io per cent of the average budget in‘1959- 
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Bills in Prospect 


The new session of Parliament, which will be opened by Her Majesty on Tuesday, will no doubt be 

remembered in British history for its watching brief over Britain’s approach to Europe, and for the 

inauguration of likely experiments in British economic policy, much more than for its legislative pro- 

gramme. But some advance comments deserve to be made on the major pieces of legislation that appear 
to be in prospect for it. 


HE biggest new bill—possibly a monster of 80 or more clauses 

—will probably be the Transport Bill, which will free the 

top railway management of administrative concern for 
London Transport, canals and docks, and the state-owned bus 
and road haulage fleets. The bill may cause some controversy 
inside the Tory party because some £1,200 million of railway 
capital is to be written off or put in a suspense account (leaving 
only about £800-£900 million on which interest at varying rates 
up to § per cent will still have to be paid). But perhaps its most 
important succour to Dr Beeching is that the Government has at 
last promised that the railways will be freed of the Transport 
Tribunal’s control over fares and charges—except in and around 
London where officialdom clings to the mistaken belief that 
public transport still enjoys a position of monopoly—and from 
present restrictions on property development. Changes may also 
be made in existing safeguards for coastal shipping from com- 
petition from inland transport ; these safeguards have never been 
very effective and it would be wise to strike them out of the 
statute book altogether. In general, however, the question 
whether railways will ever again pay their way must depend on 
whether the Government and Dr Beeching prove to be realistically 
modest when they eventually decide what shape and size of railway 
system a motorised Britain should afford. 

Dr Hill should look closely at the new Water Bill Mr Brooke 
left on his desk. It is designed to inject a measure of rational order, 
and some economies of scale, into the medley of unco-ordinated 
private and public enterprise that provides Britain’s present 
system of water supply. To put responsibility for flood and drought 
prevention into the same hands appears sensible in principle ; so 
does the idea of basing control by the new water conservation 
authorities upon major watersheds. But to enable water to be 
pumped from wet to thirsty areas, there should be provision for 
effective ministerial co-ordination of the new authorities. The 
boards of the new authorities should be executive rather than 
representative, and their financial powers ought to be made a good 
deal stronger than those that Mr Brooke was considering earlier 
this year. 


{3 deplorable Immigration Bill, which will restrict Common- 
wealth immigrants except when they can show that “ they 
have a job waiting for them or are needed,” may not be men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech. But as this legislation is coming, 
let it be as liberal as possible. First, all skilled workers from the 
Commonwealth should be allowed into Britain automatically, for 
the economy of the country needs every skilled worker it can get. 
Secondly, there should be a provision for the free entry of at least 
some unskilled workers—i.e. there should not be a complete bar 
even for those who have not lined up jobs with short-staffed indus- 
tries (such as hospitals and London Transport) from Jamaica, but a 
mobile curtain for free immigrants that moves up and down 
with the state of demand for labour. As Southern Irish labourers 
will manage to come here anyway, the legislation is bound to be 
colour-bar-discriminatory in practice ; if unnecessary restrictions 
are imposed on white immigrants in a hypocritical attempt to 
pretend that it isn’t, these will not make the bill better, but worse. 

The Government’s first attempt at a new Weights and 
Measures Bill made such heavy weather that it was withdrawn 


last summer and a revised version substituted. This is expected 
to be reintroduced in the new session. It meets criticism on some 
points of detail by bringing more goods into the net—soap and 
cosmetics for example—but inexplicably still does not define the 
size of a small brandy or sherry. Some of the most objectionable 
features of the old bill remain, like the latitude given to marking 
packs with their gross rather than their net weight, which looks 
like an open invitation to stuff out with packing. And in cases 
where the new draft appears deliberately vague about the infor- 
mation that, say, greengrocers or fishmongers are legally obliged 
to give their customers, it actually provides shoppers, especially 
the timid ones, with rather less protection than the old bill. 

Mr Marples’s Road Traffic Bill foundered in the Lords last 
session, but it is worth persevering with it. The original bill 
stiffened penalties for all road offences. Thuis obligatory twelve- 
month disqualification from driving was laid down as the penalty for 
six first offences, and discretionary disqualification for a further 25 ; 
anybody who committed three of these lesser offences within any 
three-year period was to suffer an obligatory additional disqualifi- 
cation of six months, even if only endorsement had been imposed 
in the first two convictions. The provisions to deal with drunk 
drivers said that account could be taken by the courts of evidence 
obtained by breath, blood or urine tests, and of refusal to undergo 
such tests ; it was the prolonged controversy over this clause which 
delayed the bill’s passage, although the provisions for disqualifica- 
tion were much more important. 

A year ago ministers indicated that the Government was 
considering “comprehensive legislation covering health, safety 
and welfare in shops, offices, and other non-industrial premises.” 
This Factory Act-type legislation—laying down the number of 
cloakrooms and so on that employers of white collar workers 
must provide—may be introduced this year, because the Govern- 
ment probably wishes to overtake a rather untidy private mem- 
ber’s Offices Act of 1960 which would otherwise come into 
operation in June of 1962. Two points should be made about it. 
First, the Government should try to avoid the age-old trap of 
first issuing an impossibly draconian preliminary list of suggested 
requirements that would drive many small employers out of 
business—and then having to withdraw some of the more ridicu- 
lous of these, amid a loud outcry that it is giving way to vested 
interests. Secondly, there should be an end to “ crown privilege ” 
in this matter ; any new office inspectors should be allowed to look 
at government offices as well as private offices, and above all at 
some of the insanitary office accommodation in Whitehall itself. 


R MACLAY is due to introduce a Housing (Scotland) Bill 
in order to come more closely (but not entirely) into line 
with Mr Brooke’s new Housing Act in England. Scottish housing 
conditions (including a large slum clearance programme) are 
rather worse than in the south, but many Scottish councils have 
been charging absurdly low rents and letting the burden fall on 
the ratepayer. Mr Maclay should cut down Exchequer subsidies 
to Scottish councils which do not charge “ reasonable ” average 
rents ; for this purpose average rents at this year’s revised valua- 
tion figures for council houses (£40-45 a year) would still be 
absurdly low. . 
A minor, but hotly contested, measure (which has already 
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prompted one Scottish Tory from a fishing constituency to resign 
the Whip) is the Salmon (Drift-net Fishing) Bill. This will 
prohibit drift-net fishing for salmon around the Scottish coast, 
both inside and outside territorial waters, with power of extension 
to areas outside English territorial waters if necessary. Although 
this may look suspiciously like protection for an upper-class 
sport, it is eagerly supported by operators of stake nets in the 
Scottish rivers, who have suffered from the rapid rise in drift- 
netting by subsidised inshore fishing vessels off the Tay and 
Tweed, where a state of naval warfare has existed between the 
rivals. It should provide some interesting debates. 

Among other bills in prospect, Sir David Eccles’s reform 
of the Burnham negotiating machinery for Teachers’ Salaries 
will now be delayed to allow for discussion among the interested 
By contrast Mr Lloyd has hinted that he may bring 
forward in advance of the budget his limited Capital Gains Bill, 
which will ensure that “ certain transactions such as short-term 
deals on the stock exchange and in property which are intended 
to bring in spending money and incomes will be taxed as such.” 


parties. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS 





Unbreakable Hero 


The History of Broadcasting in the 
United Kingdom, Volume 1: The Birth 
of Broadcasting 
By Asa Briggs. 

Oxford University Press. 415 pages. 42s. 
RITAIN is a nation noted for the im- 
permanence of its idols: the respect 

and even adoration felt for such figures as 

T. E. Lawrence, Haig and Chamberlain can 

turn swiftly to ribaldry and contempt— 

perhaps justly, for we are noted equally for 
our gullibility in the face of large claims on 
our sensibilities. The mirth that greeted 

Lord Reith’s forlorn plea, in The Times, for 

advice on the destination of his diaries of 

fifty years may be thought to have presaged 
another such reversal of image ; but, in fact, 

the diaries that matter, those between 1922 

and 1938, have already fallen into hands 

worthy of them and, taken together with the 
considerable body of reminiscence and 
record of the period available to Professor 

Briggs, present us with an unbreakable hero, 

a man who occupied a strategic post in 

modern British history and changed, for the 

better, all our lives, who had, as he saw it, 

“a great work to do ” and did it, undeniably, 

greatly. 

For “The Birth of Broadcasting” is 
above all about Reith, as the subsequent 
volumes in this meticulous and scholarly 
history of a social revolution also cannot 
fail to be. Nothing that went before his 
advent to the general managership of the 
new British Broadcasting Company (and not 
much that came after his retirement in 1938 
from the corporation which grew out of the 
company) is so important as Reith, so 
relevant to the shape of mass communica- 


tion in Britain today. Nor is it remarkable, 
after a reading of this history, that this in- 
fluence should last so long: what is remark- 
able is that it should have been founded 
not in the life of the corporation 
but in the four years that preceded its 
charter, four years in which radio grew from 
toyhood to social force. 

Professor Briggs’s first volume (two or 
three more are promised) concerns itself 
chiefly with those four years, 1922 to 1926. 
At the beginning of that period, in the face 


of intense opposition from government 


departments (chiefly the Post Office and the 
armed services), which felt that they had 
interests vested in radio and that the security 
of the country depended on those interests, 
Marconis and other firms agreed among 
themselves and finally with the Post Office 
to set up an organisation for the general 
dissemination, as opposed to the point-to- 
point transmission, of “ messages by wire- 
less.” Their interests were neither the 
security of the country nor the entertain- 
ment of its people, but the proliferation of 
their own manufacture of radio sets, so 
much so that the company formed to broad- 
cast for them was virtually non-profit- 
making, its dividend being fixed at 73 per 
cent. 

That they managed to get this far was 
not Reith’s doing: it was only after the 
consortium had begun business: and was 
already transmitting a minimal programme 
that he, at a loose end and ambitious, 
applied for and captured this unexpected 
stronghold of influence on the life of the 
whole nation. But it was he who, suddenly 
enlightened on the nature of his duties and 
their scope, guided the enterprise out of the 
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Any such hurrying forward would be a palpable sop designed 
to make his wages pause look fairer ; a hurried bill would probably 
either have to look absurdly narrow to the trade unions, or else be 
much wider in its effect than it was originally meant to be. One’s 
fear is that the Tories may be going to make the same sort of 
muddle as they did with the Excess Profits Tax, and introduce a 
measure that is too silly to last. If so, serious consideration of the 
very reasonable case for a capital gains tax on all property sales 
(which should be tied in with a new approach to the problem of 
land planning) may be jeopardised. A bill that should certainly be 
brought forward is to reform the structure of Local Government 
in London along the lines recommended (with some reservations 
on education) by one of the best of recent royal commissions. 

The proposed measure for Protection of the Investor—regu- 
lating the acceptance of deposits from the public—has run into 
constant drafting difficulties ; it might be better to hold it over 
until after the full Jenkins report appears. There are indi¢ations that 
the promised bill to create an independent authority to run the 
main Civil Airports will be delayed. 


hands of financial and sectarian interests and 
into the hands of his deeply respected 
“ public,” using the weapon of unified con- 
trol which the manufacturers had insisted 
on if the chaotic example of America was 
to be avoided. 

Professor Briggs shows that it was in these 
years of private enterprise that the charac- 
teristics of the BBC as we know it were bred 
and not, as is generally thought, in the early 
years of the corporation, when popular im- 
agination saw it as an instrument of govern- 
ment (an impression understandable in view 
of the role it played in the general strike of 
1926 when, while being as fair as it could, 
it did much to ease the government’s task). 

The key to Reith’s success was his 
absolute control of an organisation itself in 
absolute control. In his view the public 
(never the masses, always the public) were 
intelligent but deprived, and with the 
mystery “ God-given” into his hands, he 
intended that their deprivation should not 
last long, that their taste and welfare should 
be raised by “ the brute force of monopoly.” 
This view was not universally popular: 
there were those who saw in broadcasting 
not the instrument for enlightenment, 
education and culture that Reith saw, not 
even the means of giving the public the 
trifling entertainment which Reith allowed 
only in small doses—and then diluted—but 
a way of undreamed of profits. The Daily 
Express among others conducted an inten- 
sive campaign against the monopoly, Reith 
and the GPO, the while offering to provide 


a free (that is, sponsored) programme itself | 


—an offer mercifully not taken up by the 
Post Office, which alone issued licences to 
broadcast. 

But Reith’s friends were powerful, too, 
and the major newspapers (this one among 
them) supported him then in his contention 
that this was Promethean fire, to be treated 
carefully and controlled if chaos was not to 
supervene. After two committees of in- 
quiry the public service for which he had 
laboured so hard was incorporated by royal 
charter. Life in Britain today would have 
been different if it had not. 
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Naturally, if fortuitously, the publication 
of this volume is opportune to the delibera- 
tions of the Pilkington Commission, con- 
cerned as it is, though in a much different 
setting, with much the same arguments 
about competition and monopoly as raged 
in 1926. Much of Professor Briggs’s source 
material will no doubt be new to the com- 
missioners ; it cannot fail to be grist to their 
mill. His own conclusions from the early 
evidence are clear enough : 

The temptation to exploit large numbers of 
people has grown as it has become abundantly 
clear that effective technical means lie at the 
disposal of would-be exploiters and that the 
profits of exploitation are huge. Moreover, 
the moral issues have been blurred by a great 
deal of loose thinking and equally loose writ- 
ing. Much of the recent writing on the BBC 
falls into this category. 


Two Passages to India 
A Time in India 

By C. Ross Smith. 

Macdonald. 292 pages. 30s. 


India : Mirage and Reality 
By Peter Schmid. 
Harrap. 256 pages. 258. 


HESE are two remarkably similar books. 

Mr Schmid is an observant Swiss with 
an eye for a picture and very well served by 
his translator. Mr Ross Smith is an Ameri- 
can who has spent much time in Paris, every 
bit as sharp in spotting and reporting. The 
common quality they bring is an element 
of discovery and wonderment about India 
that nowadays largely eludes the British, 
whose forebears wrote on India with greater 
scholarship and romance. Messrs Schmid 
and Smith are seeing it all for the first 
time, with eyes unimpeded by the past 
glories and shames of-an imperial raj or by 


predispositions and affections for India and | 


Indians that have been released since inde- 


pendence among so many British students . 


of Indian affairs. 

It is as if one were seeing it all again for 
the first time—the monuments, the millions, 
the squalor and the hope. The ambivalence 
—favourite Indian word—is well brought 
out. ‘ Dialogue with a Hindu is like a game 
of tennis in a fog. You demand precise 
details and facts: the Hindu will evade them 
by lengthy general disquisition.” So Mr 
Schmid ; he might almost have shared that 
three-hour car ride to Bokhara during which 
an intendedly straightforward question 
about the present condition of the Indian 
coal industry was taken back to 1925 and 
brought no further up to date than 1927. 
Both writers make shrewd—and for them 
original—assessments of Indian societies and 
religions. Their tourism too is of a high 
order. If Mr Ross Smith loses himself 
emotionally in contemplation of the Taj 
Mahal, he gets Fatehpur-Sikri gloriously 
tight: ‘ All men must have felt completely 
at home at Fatehpur-Sikri.” And they make 
honest attempts to come to terms with the 
erotic sexuality of the sculpture that adorns 


BOOKS 


Khajuraho and so many other Hindu 
temples. 

On politics and economics, neither book 
offers conclusions of high significance. In- 
deed, Mr Schmid has a chapter boldly 
labelled “ The Steel Battle for India” that 
can only be characterised as superficial. 
There is little on government, planning, or 


the prospects of Indian development. But 


both books paint a comprehensive and occa- 
sionally vivid social and cultural back- 
ground, with all the richness and internal 
contradictions, which in the end will deter- 
mine whether a comprehensive. Indian 
government will prevail and whether the 
Indian people will grasp their opportunities 
for betterment. They are two literate 
attempts to solve some basic Indian puzzles. 


Tawney’s Century 


Essays in the Economic and Social 
History of Tudor and Stuart England 


Edited by F. J. Fisher. 
Cambridge University Press. 235 pages. 30s. 


HESE essays were written in honour of 

R. H. Tawney and presented to him on 
his eightieth birthday. Similar tributes have 
recently been paid to Sir John Neale and 
Professor Notestein, so that with the publi- 
cation of these essays each of the great trio 
of Tudor and Stuart historians can contem- 
plate his triumphal arch. Such monuments 
often make the observer reflect gloomily 
on the contrast between their stereotyped 
design and craftsmanship and the inspira- 
tion of the victories they commemorate. 
Here the first and last panel form striking 
exceptions. Mr Coleman combines preci- 
sion with vitality in his description of the 
activities of that “rich tycoon,” Sir John 
Banks, the Restoration financier, setting 
these firmly in the setting of monetary 
scarcity. Professor Fisher in his introduc- 
tory essay, unfortunately the shortest in the 
book, sets “ Tawney’s century” in a new 
perspective. Starting with a happy quota- 
tion from Lloyds Bank Review on the under- 
developed parts of the world today, he draws 
the parallels with the economy of the late 
Tudor and early Stuart period, and suggests 
that “the task of the historian is less that 
of demonstrating the expansive force of eco- 
nomic ambition than that of examining the 
impediments that contained it.” Professor 
Tawney has stressed the impetus given by 
the acquisitive forces in society ; Professor 
Fisher is concerned to emphasise the tech- 
nological and social obstacles to economic 
growth. 

The other essays deal with agrarian his- 
tory, trade and government finance, apart 
from Mr Hill’s contribution, which seeks 
to clarify the interdependence of Protestant- 
ism and capitalism. Mr Hill assumes that 
some connection between them is now ac- 
cepted by most historians with the con- 
spicuous exception of Professor Trevor- 


‘Roper. However, two of the contributors 


to this volume are also heretics. Professor 
Fisher finds the attempt to identify a capi- 
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talist ethic distinct from the simple and 


enduring desire for economic gain uncon- 
vincing ; and Mr Coleman refuses to regard 
Sir John Banks as moved by “a nebulous 
Protestant Ethic urging frugality and 
mysteriously favouring the reinvestment of 
gain,” but shows him responding in a prac- 
tical if unedifying way to the opportunities 
open to a man with money to lend at a time 
when money was scarce. Mr Hill’s argument 
relies on a specialised definition of the 
“capitalist spirit,’ and his emphasis on 
Luther’s theology stands in interesting con- 
trast to Professor Tawney’s own dismissal 
of Luther as a “capricious volcano,” not- 
able for his patriarchal ethics and his 
“ hatred of economic appetites.” 

Mrs Thirsk has a thoughtful essay on 
rural industries, in which suggests that 
their location should be explained more by 
the social structure of local communities 
than by the factors of easy access. to raw 
materials or the demands of the market. 
Her evidence is drawn from the remoter 
parts of Westmorland and the Yorkshire 
dales as well as from southern England ; and 
she has given a valuable lead to local his- 
torians anxious to relate their work to 
general problems. Mr Aylmer adds an ex- 
tended footnote to his study of the civil 
service of Charles I. Mr Ashton has a useful 
account of the splits within the City pro- 
duced by the policies and expedients of 
Charles I’s government ; but he is disposed 
to exaggerate the novelty and sophistication 
of his main argument. Mr Stone has an at- 
tractive essay on Robert Cecil’s rich harvest 
of wealth from office. Limitations of space 
have prevented him from showing how he 
reaches all his fi » but he certainly 


gures 
. establishes that Cecil “ used his official posi- 


tion for personal financial gain on a very 
large scale.” Only a much fuller study 
could establish and reconcile the conclusion 
- = — of aod morality “ things 

clearly gone sharply during 
Salisbury’s tenure of office ” and + i Salis- 
bury was “a shrewd and clear-headed 
statesman who worked actively to further 
what he conceived to be the best interests 
of his country.” 


Russia’s Trade Policies 


The Challenge of Co-existence 
By Milton Kovner 


Public Affairs Press, Washington. 136 pages, 
$3.25. 


= E value trade least for economic 
reasons and most for political 
reasons.” Thus Mr Khrushchev in 1955 to 
five visiting US Senators, and Mr Kovyner 
writes to illustrate and establish the theme. 
This study provides a salutary—and at pre- 
sent a timely—remiinder that sabre rattling 
conveys only part of the Soviet challenge: 
more subtle and continuing economic chal- 
lenges may ultimately be much more de- 
cisive. The argument is familiar to i 
lists, but in chapters devoted to Soviet 
policies towards less developed countries 
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new insight is provided. We are reminded 
that the manipulation of trade and trade 
policies is much easier and of greater 
advantage for a totalitarian power than for 
a democracy. Trade can be adjusted in 
order to bolster some regimes, or to inhibit 
—perhaps destroy—others: Soviet im- 
ports of Egyptian cotton between 1956 and 
1959, and the economic blockade of 
Jugoslavia from 1949 to 1953, are cases in 
point ; decreased trade with Australia from 
1954 to 1959, and the careful wooing of 
the Finnish economy, are others. 

The main flaw in the work is the assump- 
tion of Russia’s omnipotence in economic 
affairs. There is not sufficient stress—or 
documentation—on the pressing problems 
that afflict the Soviet economy continuously. 
Mention is made of some shortages, and the 
growing pains of each five year plan. But 
Russia’s dependence on imports in, for in- 
stance, rubber, cotton, wool and other vital 
raw materials, makes it utterly dependent in 
several areas of trade ; again, the internal 
demand for many capital and consumer 
goods can no longer be restrained as in 
earlier decades. Soviet trade—and hence 
Soviet foreign policy—is less independent 
than Mr Kovner’s study suggests. 

Statistics are usefully employed through- 
out the book, but only in the baldest form 
of percentages and trends: the study would 
be more valuable to specialists (not least to 
economists and Kremlinologists) if there 
were a closer analysis of trading figures from 
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yearbooks. The most useful chapters relate 
to Soviet policies towards underdeveloped 
countries, and the author skilfully examines 
Russian strategy for speeding the end of 
colonialism. 


Tartan Tableau 
Culloden 

By John Prebble. 

Secker & Warburg. 367 pages. 30s. 


tn Forty-Five has been asphyxiated by 
its dead weight of historians. But it is 
occasionally possible (as the names of Tayler 
and Fergusson attest) to breathe the veri- 
similitude of life into the monstrous corpse. 
This success has been just beyond Mr 
Prebble. He is an accomplished journalist : 
he has mustered an impressive historical 
apparatus on hour-to-hour events in what 
appears to have been a relatively short period 
of research. But he is vulnerable on three 
counts. First, his description of the battle 
is splendidly dramatic (and anti-romantic) ; 
even so, it would have gained considerably, 
not least in the delineation of the divided 
Jacobite leadership which is sketched in, 
from a more informed discussion of the 
strategic prelude in the early months of 
1746. This would have been fairer to Lord 
George Murray: it would also have ex- 
plained why the Jacobite army was in an 
even more parlous state than might have 
been expected. : 

Secondly, Mr Prebble has chosen to 
devote the second half of his book to a sus- 
tained account of the repression that fol- 
lowed the battle, chiefly relying on the 
excellent but well-known sources of the 
Scottish History Society series. To say that 
this is unbalanced reporting is probably to 
be condemned as an unregenerate Whig: it 
is perfectly true that Lowland and English 
Whiggery regarded the Highlands as Ethio- 
pia, but there was another side to the appal- 
ling business in which Forbes of Culloden 
and even the Campbell militia, among 
others, played a larger part than Mr 
Prebble’s readers may gather from him. 

Thirdly (and this is particularly irritating) 
Mr Prebble determinedly asserts that Cul- 
loden “ began a sickness from which Scot- 
land, and the Highlands in particular, never 
recovered...” If this means the sentimen- 
talising of the clan system (invariably repre- 
sented by the Jacobite clans) it must be said 
that the age that initiated the tartan myth 
was the one that also contrived to give the 
Lowlands the beginnings of a modern in- 
dustrial base, without which there would 
be even less of a real Scotland remaining 
today. The sicknesses and myths that do 
imperil the Scottish community and eco- 
nomy in the second half of the twentieth 
century are of more recent origin. If Mr 
Prebble means, in particular, the social and 
economic collapse of the Highlands since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, this, 
too, was influenced by more obvious eco- 
nomic developments, which many regions of 
Europe that never mourned Prince Charlie 
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have equally experienced. Mr Prebble is 
so readable that one must be more critical 
of his implications than of the normal, recog- 
nisably tendentious run of historians’ of 
Jacobitism. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue UNION oF BuRMA. By Hugh Tinker. 3rd 


edition, Oxford University Press for Royal 
_— of International Affairs. 438 pages. 
Ss. . 


Mr Tinker has brought his authoritative sur- 
vey of the new Burma up to date for this third 
edition. The job was worth doing, though the 
newer passages are perhaps not the happiest in 
the book. The author, for instance, seems reluc- 
tant to give full value to the chaotic state of 


affairs that led to the assumption of power by - 


General Ne Win, or to give the latter sufficient 
credit for handing power back to the politicians 
—alone among the crop of military strong men 
that has sprung up in the past few years. The 
book remains, however, the “scholarly and 
exhaustive work” which The Economist found 
the first edition to be—a standard work for 
students of south-east Asia. 


Business Finance. By F. W. Paish. 2nd 
edition. Pitman, 167 pages. 15s. 


Professor Paish has brought his valuable text- 
book up to date, and added a new chapter on the 
volume of business in the new issue market. 


MERCHANTS AND MARINERS OF THE 18TH CEN- 
TuRY. By Conrad Gill. Edward Arnold. 176 
pages. 30s. 


Anyone interested in the history of overseas 
trade should not be daunted by the vague and 
misleading title of this book. It is, in fact, a 
study of the import-export business of Thomas 
Hall, 1692-1748, merchant, ship’s captain and 
ship’s husband, who lived in London at a time 
when trade to the east and to Africa was ex- 
panding fast. MHall’s interests stretched from 
China to South America, if not Peru. He began 
as a ship’s captain and speculator in the new 
trade in tea, ch’a as it was known at Canton 
and is still so called in some circles. He became 
one of the most trusted of the East India Com- 
pany’s ship’s husbands, whose multifarious 
duties as promoters, shipowners, traders and 
chandlers are well analysed here. He sold the 
gaily coloured cottons which he imported from 
India to West African chiefs in return for slaves. 
Like other successful merchants, he bought him- 
self a country house and invested in land. As 
Professor Gill admits, no clear picture of his 
personality emerges from the thousands of 
business documents he left behind, but as a 
detailed study of the actual processes of trade 
at a critical period this book has much to recom- 
mend it. Unfortunately, the index is inade- 
quate. 


BANKING AS A CAREER. By Mark Bevan. Bats- 
ford. 128 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE OCEAN. 
University Library. 
244 pages. 8s. 6d. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER and THE ARTE OF 
ANGLING. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. 
World’s Classics. Oxford University Press. 
387 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKSHOP OF THE WorLD: British Eco- 
nomic History from 1820 to 1880. By J. D. 
Chambers. Home University Library. Oxford 
University Press. 239 pages. 8s. 6d. 


By F. D. Ommanney. Home 
Oxford University Press. 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


IN next week’s issue of The Economist a 


large selection of books published this 
autumn will be reviewed, and our Bonn 
correspondent will report on the book 
trade in west Germany. 
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LETTERS 





Anti-nuclear Shelters 


StR—Having. just returned from a three 
weeks’ tour of America (my fifth), I find 
myself, for once, in disagreement with your 
American Survey (in your issue of October 
21st) in which it is stated that “ anti-nuclear 
shelters are discussed at every cocktail 
party.” I can only say .that I met many 


. people in all walks of life, on business and 


social occasions, from east to west, north 
to south, and I only heard the subject men- 
tioned once ; nor did I meet anyone who 
had a shelter or proposed to get one. 

I found people everywhere much more 
serious and responsible than when I, was 
there four years ago, for then they were 
almost hysterical about air-raids and the 
prospects of war with Russia. 

On the other hand, nearly everyone 
wanted to know if I had “like most other 
Englishmen ” been arrested for sitting down 
in a public place in protest against the H- 
bomb. “Is it true that everyone in Britain 
now spends the weekend getting arrested in- 
stead of playing golf ? ” 

Thus do we deceive each other, which 
seems to me as unfortunate as it is unneces- 
sary, particularly at the present time when 
Anglo-American understanding, always 
difficult to achieve, needs to be at its best. 
—Yours faithfully, Joun ELLIOT 
Mayfair Place, W1 


Iraq Oil 


Sir—Your article “Issues in Iraq Oil” 
(September 30th) was indeed stimulating. 
As one who has been watching the oil scene 
in Iraq at close range since 1933, permit me 
to contribute a few comments on the ques- 
tion of Iraq’s participation in the Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s capital. 

In the first place this is not a novel issue 
conjured up by General Qasim to place the 
companies under duress. The principle of 
possible Iraqi participation in at least 20 
per cent of the concessionnaires’ capital 
forms part not only of the San Remo agree- 
ment of 1920 but also of the companies’ 
concessions. On several occasions the com- 
panies were asked.to give effect to these 
provisions but they invariably evaded their 
contractual obligations by claiming that they 
were private companies and did not issue 
shares. The Iraqi government’s legal codi- 
fication department confirmed the govern- 
ment’s right to demand implementation of 
the relevant articles of the coventions even 
if that should necessitate turning the com- 
panies from private to public companies. 
Pre-revolutionary governments, however, 
did not probably have the courage to press 
their demands too far and risk a show-down 
with the companies. 

If we accept this line of reasoning as 
sound, we can at once dismiss as baseless 


the companies’ claims that, in the event of - 


Iraq being accepted as a partner, other 
Middle Eastern oil-producing countries will 
be justified in clamouring for equal status. 

As regards the practical difficulties 
hindering Iraq’s participation, which pre- 
sumably form the bulk of Mr Fisher’s docu- 
mented package given to the Iraqi negotia- 
tors, I believe that such difficulties, if they 
exist, are grossly exaggerated. 

One of the obstacles cited in your article 
lurks in the nature of IPC as a non-profit- 
making company. I believe that Iraq is quite 
willing to accept the present arrangement, 
if it affords the companies tax relief. The 
government, as a shareholder, is no less an- 
xious to protect other shareholders against 
any potential drain on their profits. The 
government, I think, is just as ready to ac- 
cept profits in the form of crude oil in lieu 
of monetary dividends as do BP or Socony- 
Mobil, and can, if necessary, undertake not 
to force the sale of such crude upon its part- 
ners at posted prices. 

As regards the Iragi government’s in- 
ability to pay the capital price of its share, 
such a difficulty—if it exists—is the proper 
subject for negotiation. Once the principle 
of participation is granted, satisfactory pay- 
ment arrangements can surely be worked 
out. A government which can afford to 
donate £2 million a year to the Algerian 
cause and enormous sums to other anti- 
imperialist’ forces in the Middle East will 
not fail to put together the resources needed 
for its new venture.—Yours faithfully, 
Benghazi, Libya Asput AMIR KUBBA 


Nigeria 
Sir—Your note on Nigeria of October 7th 
(“ Too Friendly”) is hardly fair. 

The Nigerian Government is pursuing a 
most level-headed policy of strict non- 
alignment. Confident that their country is 
the largest and most important in black 
Africa, and indeed in all Africa for that 
matter, the Nigerians have no need to be 
self-assertive or aspire to a meaningless 
prestige or “ leadership.” It is theirs already. 
Instead they are concentrating on two emi- 
nently sensible policies: — 

To be friendly to all nations, but to belong 
to no “ blocks.” They regard the neutralist 
Belgrade powers as a “ block,” and refused 
to attend their conference for that reason. 

To build up a sound and dynamic eco- 
nomy as quickly and efficiently as possible. 
They realise that no progress, whether at 
home or abroad, is possible without this. 

I have no hesitation in saying that they 
will achieve both these aims, and their 
leadership of Africa will come naturally 
from example, and not from slogans.— 
Yours faithfully, A, F. CLayton 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria 
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Hongkong 


Sir—The draft valedictory from Mr Mac- 
leod to Mr -Maudling in your issue of 
October 14th starts with the statement that 
the problems of Britain’s islands and de- 
pendencies in the Western Pacific are not 
urgent. From the remainder of the article 
I gather that the you have in mind 
is concerned with politics and as far as that 
goes I can only agree. 

Nevertheless economic trouble is the pre- 
cursor of political, and with this in mind 
the problem of Hongkong in relation to 
Britain’s entry into the common market is 
nothing if not immediate. Our steadily 
growing population must be allowed to 
continue to earn its own living by 
manufacturing for export. Otherwise, eco- 
nomic trouble will be inevitable, which, if 
not relieved by subsidy from the United 
Kingdom Treasury, can only lead to social 
and political unrest involving problems not 
only for the Colonial Office but, in view of 
our geographical position, for the Foreign 
Office as well.—Yours faithfully, 

W. C. G. Knowtes, Chairman 
Hongkong General Chamber 
of Commerce 


The Holstein Papers 


Sir—I am sorry that your review (Octo- 
ber 14th, page 130) should have revived 
the story that the Crown Princess Frederick 
was responsible for calling in Sir Morell 
Mackenzie to advise about her husband. 
This was successfully challenged by the late 
Lord Rennell in the 1920s, and the decision 
to bring in Mackenzie has recently (H. J. 


Wolf: Die Krankheit Friedrichs Hl und: 


thre Wirkung auf die deutsche und englische 
Oeffenklichkeit—Berlin 1958) been shown 
to have been the decision of the German 
doctors themselves, though their choice of 
an Englishman from a short list which 
included a doctor in St Petersburg and two 
in Vienna may well have been made with 
an eye to the Crown Princess. They appear 
to have been unaware of the fact that 
Mackenzie’s methods of treatment were the 
direct opposite of their own. To avoid pub- 
lic alarm, Queen Victoria was induced to 
accept public responsibility for the despatch 
of Mackenzie. But she had never even heard 
of him until then and her own doctor, Sir 
William Jenner, warned her against certain 
aspects of Mackenzie’s character.—Yours 
faithfully, MICHAEL BALFouR 
London, NW3 


Economic Terms 


Sir—I am engaged upon the revision of 
Winton’s Dicti of Economic Terms 


Dictionary 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd.), and 


should be grateful if I may use your columns ° 


to ask any of your readers who may know 
the work to let me have suggestions for de- 
letions, revisions or additions that may have 
occurred to them.—yYours fai 


P. A. S. Taytor 
Exeter Technical College 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








WASHINGTON, DC 


PYING is big business in 

America. The Central 

Intelligence Agency, 
roughly the equivalent of 
Britain’s MI6, costs the tax- 
payers well over $500 million 
a year. It has about 10,000 
employees in Washington, 
though there has been a cut- 
back in recent years, and 
many more abroad. Those at 
work in Washington are 
scattered through about 
thirty office buildings, but are 
shortly to transfer themselves and their closely guarded files across 
the Potomac River to a brand-new, $50 million headquarters in 
Virginia. — 

The CIA is also about to get a new chief. President Kennedy 
has selected Mr John McCone, who was Mr Eisenhower’s last 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, to succeed Mr Allen 
Dulles as Director of Central Intelligence and there seems little 
doubt that the Senate will confirm the appointment when it meets 
in January. Mr McCone is of craggy Scottish descent and he is 
a rich Republican and ardent Roman Catholic who is reputed to 
have a molten temper and a whim of iron. The liberal wing of 
the Democratic party disapproves of the President’s appointment 
of Republicans to high positions in the Administration and it dis- 
approves particularly of Mr McCone, who has been a firm believer 
in massive retaliation and was a strong opponent of the moratorium 
on nuclear tests. 

But leading conservative Democrats on the Congressional Joint 
Committee for Atomic Energy are believed to have sponsored Mr 


McCone 


McCone for the central intelligence post because he established . 


flattering relations with them when he was chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The directorship of the CIA is said to be 
one of the two or three most important choices that a President 
may have to make and the CIA is under fire in Congress. Mr 
McCone’s backers evidently believe, in the light of his past per- 
formance, that he is well fitted to handle just such a situation. 
What his critics fear is that this zealous man will behave in his 
new job like a sort-of McCone the Knife, making the hot role that 
the CIA has been playing in the cold war still hotter. But the 
Kennedy Administration apparently feels confident that, while Mr 
McCone will employ his undoubted administrative talents to prune 
the agency’s overgrown bureaucracy, he will refrain loyally from 
embarking on adventures similar to that in Laos last year and in 
Cuba this year—adventures of a sort that this scalded Administra- 
tion is far from wishing to repeat. 

The Central Intelligence Agency does not confine itself to spying. 
It is credited with having helped to oust Mr Mossadegh from the 
premiership in Iran in 1953, and Dr Arbenz from the presidency 
in Guatemala in 1954. Last year, in Laos, it apparently helped 
to persuade the strongly right-wing General Phoumi Nosavan to 


America’s New Spy Master 


leave Vientiane and raise a southern army to drive the neutralist 
Prime Minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma, from power, instead 
of accepting his offer to join the cabinet as Vice-Premier and 
Minister of the Interior. This action was taken in the teeth of 
warnings and protests -by both the French and the British, who 
predicted, correctly, that it would provoke a communist counter- 
action that would have more chance of success than the CIA’s 
gambit. The agency’s stock has been low since a U-2 spy aircraft 
was shot down in Russia in 1960, and it slumped heavily after 
the fiasco of the attempted landing of anti-Castro rebels in Cuba 
last April. 

The anti-Castro forces were equipped and trained under CIA 
auspices in Guatemala on “ ranches” and at a “ shrimp factory ” 
that the CIA rented as cover for the operation. Since the Cuban 
venture’s ignominious collapse, a first-class row has been going 
on behind the scenes involving the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Department of State and the White House, but at least some 
Americans are more concerned with the dubious morality of the 
Cuban affair, even if it had succeeded, than with who is chiefly 
to blame for its failure. Reportedly the Cuban rebel “ leaders ” 
were treated like pay 2. wd a Congressman has accused the CIA 
of trying to “ predeteric.se the composition and orientation of the 
proposed Cuban government ” that was to have replaced Dr Castro. 


ENATOR EUGENE MCCARTHY thinks that Congress would not have 
permitted the Cuban adventure had it been told about it in 
advance. It was not. At preserit, Congress votes money for the 
agency, but it does not know how much the CIA gets because 
the CIA’s budget is concealed in appropriations for other depart- 
ments, like the new fur coat in the expense account of the news- 
paper correspondent who said it was in there somewhere but that 
he defied anyone to find it. The agency is believed to get consider- 
ably more than the entire cost of the State Department. The 
Director of Central Intelligence reports once or twice a year to a 
dozen highly influential members of the Appropriations and Armed 
Services committees, but apparently they ask him very few ques- 
tions. One member, Senator Saltonstall, said that “ as a member of 
Congress and as a citizen ” he preferred not to have the information 
that Mr Dulles was willing to give. Another, Senator Russell, 
said that it “chills the marrow of a man to hear about” such 
activities as those of the CIA. 

Senator McCarthy, however, has proposed, as.a result of recent 
mishaps, an enlarged congressional joint committee to supervise 
the CIA. This revives 4 proposal made five years ago by Senator 
Mansfield, and supported by the then Senator Kennedy, for a joint 
committee that would make itself “fully informed” about the 
CIA, with the right to subpoena witnesses and call for documents. 
Under strong pressure from President Eisenhower, Mr Allen Dulles 
and his brother, the late John Foster Dulles, who was then Secretary 
of State, the Mansfield proposal was defeated—and Senator 
McCarthy’s new attempt to gain greater congressional control over 
the CIA is not expected to fare any better, even though Senator 
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Kennedy is now President Kennedy. “You can’t conduct spy 
operations and tell Congress everything,” explains Mr Kilday, a 
Democratic member of the House Armed Services Committee. 

Last May the President reappointed Dr James Killian as head 
of a board ‘of foreign intelligence consultants, a post that Dr Killian 
held under Mr Eisenhower, when the CIA continued to grow in 
power and prestige without any interference. Mr Kennedy has 
also asked General Taylor to review American intelligence work 
in the light of the Cuban debacle. It seems possible that in future 
the agency will be expected to leave the planning and mounting 
of military undertakings to the military, and may also be required 
to co-operate more closely with the State Department as well as 
with the Department of Defence. But neither of these seems 
inclined to take over from it what Americans call the “ department 
of dirty tricks” which, in conjunction with the agency’s huge 
financial resources, its thousands of operatives and the almost 
unrestricted power of its director to use both for secret projects in 
foreign countries, gives thoughtful Americans most cause for alarm. 


The CIA was set up in 1947 by the National Security Act, 
which gave it the three functions of co-ordinating the work of the 
other intelligence units, performing such other functions relating to 
national security as the National Security Council, a central policy- 
planning agency for the President, may direct, and acting, through 
its director, as chief adviser and consultant on intelligence matters 
to the President and the National Security Council. Because there 
were considerable fears that it might become a sort of Gestapo, 
the CIA was expressly forbidden to engage in domestic security 
functions, a ban that still applies. In 1949 it was made exempt 
from any law requiring disclosure of its organisation, functions, 
numbers or finances. Its subsequent vast growth has been due 
partly to the cold war and partly to the agency having Mr Dulles 
as its director while his powerful brother ran the State Depart- 
ment. Both brothers had ready access to the President. The 
National Security Council directed the operations of CIA, but 
Mr Dulles advised the Council, and the President, what operations 
the CIA should undertake. 

President Eisenhower allowed the CIA to recruit and train .an 
invasion force against Cuba, because he thought Cuba was drifting 
into communism, and President Kennedy allowed the invasion to 
be launched. This month Mr Kennedy told a press conference 
that American aid was intended to help countries that wished to 
maintain their sovereignty and independence. But withholding 
aid from governments that seem to be yielding up their indepen- 
dence by going communist is one thing ; subterranean acts against 
such governments are quite another. It is said in defence of such 
CIA activities that they are intended to bolster the “democratic 
forces ” in foreign. countries, to counter Russian bolstering of anti- 
democratic forces. This week, however, Mr Harlan Cleveland, an 
Assistant Secretary of State, said that “the best answer to the 
stealthy Soviet practice of indirect aggression is often not reciprocal 
stealth but the highlight of publicity.” Some Americans think 
the time has come to end the sort of morality that believes it is 
right to do wrong so long as the right side is doing it. 


Atomic Testing for Peace 


HE President’s announcement that the first step toward 

developing peaceful uses for atomic explosions is to be taken 
in the salt caverns of New Mexico comes, probably not by acci- 
dent, in a week when the world is preoccupied with the fall-out 
from the Russian tests of atomic weapons. The experiment, which 
will probably be made in December, is primarily to determine 
_ whether the heat released by an explosion of the force of 5,000 
tons of TNT can be stored and tapped for the production of elec- 
tricity. It would have taken place sooner but for the desire of the 
United States to do nothing to arouse Soviet suspicions while 
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the talks on a ban on nuclear tests were still proceeding. Observers 
from countries which are members of the United Nations, including 
the Soviet Union, will be welcome to watch Project Gnome, though 
not to examine the explosives, 

No radioactivity will escape into the air from this experiment, 
just as none has escaped from the handful of weapons tests- which 
the United States has conducted underground since the Russians 
resumed testing. America has harvested such golden opinions 
from this restraint (and from the Russians’ lack of it) that Washing- 
ton would be most reluctant to start testing in the amosphere, even 
though it felt compelled last week to reserve publicly the right to 
do so. Moreover the bold way in which Mr Gilpatric, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defence, brandished America’s big nuclear stick last 
weekend suggests that there is no urgent need for the United States 
to join the Russians in polluting the atmosphere ; the fears of 
American weakness, which were so profitable to Mr Kennedy in 
his election campaign, seem to have melted away now that the 
Democrats have both the full facts and the responsibilities of office. 

The pressure on the President to resume testing in the open air 
is apparently nothing like as heavy as the pressure was to resume 
testing underground, to which he acceded once the Russians had 
broken the moratorium. But the science of nuclear weapons does 
not stand still and Mr Kennedy has already appointed a group to 
consider the question. If the Russians seem to have learned a 
great deal from their present series (whose pace has surprised the 
Americans) and no new moratorium, with full inspection, can be 
achieved, the pressure on Mr Kennedy will rise. This will be par- 
ticularly true if the Russians appear to be making rapid progress 
toward an anti-missile missile, which cannot be tested underground 
and which may someday represent the difference between destruc- 
tion and survival. But in other tests as well the country limited to 
underground explosions is at a disadvantage compared with one 
which has no scruples about radioactive fall-out. 


Reprieve for Metro 


HE reputation of Miami is said to have been founded on fast 

women and slow horses, but recently this corner of the sun- 
shine state has attracted attention for a more sober undertaking— 
the introduction of a regional form of government novel to the 
United States. Last week, however, it looked as if the four-year 
old metro politan 
government of Dade 
County (known as 
Metro) might meet 
an untimely end ; at 
a public referendum 
in the county voters 
were asked to ap- 
prove a string of 
amendments that 
would in effect have 
killed the experi- 
ment. To the surprise of some and the intense relief of its 
backers, Metro pulled through. But with 48 per cent of the votes 
cast in favour of the hostile petition the future of Metro remains 
uncertain. 

The idea of imposing a new layer of government on top of 
existing local authorities has been controversial from the start. 
The staunch supporters of Metro—civic leaders, business groups, 
the local newspapers—argued that only regional planning and 
administration could restore order to- public services in the Miami 
area. Not only had responsibility for them been divided in the 
past between 26 municipalities, but population was also pouring 
into the region, much of it settling in the unincorporated hinter- 
land where builders were hard at work converting patches of 
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swampland into desirable building plots. The population of Dade 
County has doubled in the last decade to nearly one million. 

Under the terms of its charter, Metro was given responsibility 
for all county-wide services—for planning, traffic control, main 
roads, water, sewerage, rubbish disposal and so on—while the 
municipalities remained in charge of purely local matters. But 
in practice most of these bodies have been quite unwilling to hand 
over functions to the higher authority, and Metro has, as a result, 
been involved in some 600 law suits. Miami Beach which, as the 
centre of the tourist industry, is particularly reluctant to throw 
in its lot with the rest of the county, took its case for maintaining 
an independent traffic court all-the way to the Supreme Court 
of the United States—and lost last week. What is more, the 
municipalities show no signs whatever of withering away (as had 
been hoped). Instead the existence of Metro has spurred them on 
to new (and sometimes directly competitive) activities. Despite 
these rivalries, Metro has made good progress in some fields. It 
has established a single traffic court and uniform traffic and building 
codes 5 it is building express roads and a new $20 million port 
for Miami; and it has made a start at organising county-wide 
transport. But to a large extent it has supplemented and not 
replaced the old pattern of government. 

The latest attack on Metro has been led by one of its ex-commis- 
sioners, Mr McLeod, who has been telling voters up and down the 
county that Metro represents an additional and wholly unjustifiable 
cost of government. His views have received warm support in 
a good many quarters, particularly among small householders who 
stand to lose from the revision of rateable values that Metro has 
undertaken. Metro still has strong and influential supporters, but 
it is clear that its narrow victory at the polls last week has given 
it little more than a breathing space for a crash programme of 
reforms and economies before the forces of the opposition regroup 
for a new assault. 


Self-Control at the Curb 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ALL STREET is seriously worried about one of its own institu- 

WV tions—the American Stock Exchange. Once known as the 
Curb because of its pavement origins, the American Stock Exchange 
lists the shares of a great many relatively small, unseasoned com- 
panies, including some of the most popular growth stocks. It has 
always been regarded as something of a brash upstart by the senior 
New York Stock Exchange and the rest of Wall Street, although 
they have been prepared to accept the wide fluctuations in its share 
prices as one of the risks of the game. But this tolerant attitude 
has cooled perceptibly since the disclosure of a $10 million manipu- 
lation by the Res, a father and son team of specialist dealers on the 
American Stock Exchange. The Re case has led not only to a 
major investigation of the ASE itself, but also to a full scale inquiry 
—at the behest of Congress—into the entire securities industry. 
The latter could produce some fundamental revisions in the regula- 
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tions governing the markets ; for instance, it could result in a 
mandatory separation of the functions of broker and dealer. 

The impending investigation, as well as the apparent reluctance 
of the ASE to discipline some of its own members, has brought 
demands for reform from inside the ASE itself. Mr David Jackson, 
a veteran specialist on the ASE, has demanded the resignation of 
Mr Edward McCormick, the president of the Exchange, for the way 
he handled the Re case. And a small group of younger members 
of the ASE, christened the “ Young Turks” by the press, have 
attacked both Mr McCormick and Mr Joseph Reilly, the elected 
chairman of the ASE. More important, a group of the largest 
firms of stockbrokers, including Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc., have made it clear that the ASE should clean up its 
own house before Washington steps in to do the job. 

As a result of these developments a blue-ribbon committee, com- 
posed of brokers and investment bankers, all members of the ASE, 
has been formed to look into the exchange’s affairs. Mr Gustave 
Levy, its chairman, has said he is determined to sort fact from 
rumour in the scandals being whispered about the ASE, to recast 
the exchange’s rules and regulations, and to give the ASE adequate 
machinery to police itself. This will not be an easy task. It will 
inevitably crimp the style of operators on the ASE floor, and will 
thus encounter the opposition of many members who have already 
lined up behind Mr McCormick. Their support for him is under- 
standable ; since Mr McCormick assumed the presidency in 1951 
the volume of trading on the exchange has soared from about 110 
million shares a year to well over 400 million this year. Members, 
therefore, are prosperous and by and large have little inclination 
to change things. 

But Wall Street in general recognises that the reputation of the 
ASE cannot be divorced from its own. The big firms of stock- 
brokers have too much at stake to permit the kind of laxity that has 
been revealed. Even some of the companies listed on the ASE have 
become umeasy, fearing that their own standing may be 
jeopardised ; a number of them have applied for listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange. These factors, as well as the knowledge that 
Washington is prepared to move in if Wall Street fails to police 
itself adequately, should help Mr Levy in his task. 


Mississippi's Gathering Storm 


HE city of Washington is full of ideas for tackling racial dis- 
T crimination: the Civil Rights Commission has just submitted 
two more reports on racial handicaps—one on housing, the other on 
jobs ; there are plans for a Freedom Ride along Route 40, the 
road from Washington to Baltimore where so many African diplo- 
mats (and native Negroes) have been refused service at restaurants 
and cafés ; and three big southern railways have announced the 
end of racial segregation at their terminals. But the next real | 
battleground may lie in Mississippi, the poorest state of the South, | 
the one with the highest proportion of Negroes and the one where 
any racial change has seemed almost unthinkable. Few Negroes 
vote ; in Panola County, which the Department of Justice has just | 
taken to court, only 10 of 7,250 Negroes of voting age are regis- | 
tered, compared with more than 5,000 of the 7,639 whites. 

When the Freedom Riders passed through the state last summer 
nearly 200 of them were arrested on charges of breaching the peace 
(by using facilities reserved for whites). Although a federal court 
was asked in June to order these arrests and convictions expunged 
from the record, on the ground that the state law requiring segreg- 
tion is unconstitutional, the judges have kept postponing any ruling. 
Early this month the Department of Justice asked the court 
sharply for an early decision which, if necessary, could be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. As things stand the delay of the judges 
and their reluctance to interfere with the state courts leaves stand- 
ing all these wrongful convictions. 
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The real trouble, however, is brewing in three counties further 
south, along the Louisiana border. Here students who conducted 
a “sit-in” and a parade as a protest against segregation were 
expelled from school ; those over 18 were arrested ; and a 15-year 
old girl was sent to a state home for juvenile delinquents. Negroes 
and whites who came from outside the state to encourage the local 
Negroes to vote have been beaten up ; one Negro has been killed 
(in “ self-defence”) ; and local Negro leaders have been arrested. 
In one extraordinary case a Negro voting instructor, Mr Hardy, 
was attacked by a voting clerk ; it was Mr Hardy, not his attacker, 
who was arrested for a breach of the peace. Because voting rights 
were involved, the Department. of Justice has intervened to ask 
that this prosecution be dropped. But in general its powers are 
limited. Negroes courageous enough to speak out in Mississippi 
can often not even count on legal help ; there are very few Negro 
lawyers and no white ones will defend them in cases involving 
racial matters. 


Third Ferce in Michigan? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 


OR more than a year Mr George Romney, the exuberant 
F president of the American Motors Corporation, has devoted 
a part of his abundant energies to a group called “ Citizens for 
Michigan,” of which he is the leading spirit. The object of the 
group is to encourage 
citizens of substance who 
are beholden to neither 
political party to take 
greater interest, and per- 
haps participate, in the 
government of their ill- 
run state. Mr Romney 
has long been concerned 
over the fact that, for 
the last decade Michigan 
has been the rope in a 
tug of war between Mr 
Reuther’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ union, 
which has the state Democratic party in its pocket, and the big 
business interests which operate the state Republican party more 
or less as a branch of their public relations and tax departments. 

The Citizens for Michigan played an important part in a cam- 
paign last spring which has led to a special convention, now in 
session, for re-writing the State Constitution—a document which 
dates back to 1908 and is badly in need of modernisation. For 
the purposes of the convention Mr Romney has called himself 


an “independent Republican” ; much as he dislikes it he cannot . 
avoid a party label’ of some sort, and he could never fit into. 


the Democratic party in Michigan, which requires its members 
to rubber stamp the programmes put forward by the automobile 
workers. Mr Romney is one of three vice-presidents of the con- 
vention. If he displays there some of the drive and leadership 
that have characterised his other ventures, he may emerge as a 
leading candidate for the Governorship of Michigan in next year’s 
elections and, conceivably, he may become a national political 
figure by 1964, the next presidential year. 

In many ways Mr Romney is a familiar figure in American life: 
the successful businessman who turns to public affairs. The 
exceptional circumstance in his case is that in any bid for elective 
office he would get only lukewarm support from some of his fellow 


businessmen and bitter opposition from others—particularly his ~ 


colleagues in the automobile industry. For in his fight to keep 
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American Motors (which makes the Rambler car and Kelvinator 
appliances) in the race with the three big motor manufacturers 
he has been a constant thorn in his competitors’ flesh. 

Most recently he has irritated, if not alarmed, the rest of the 
automobile industry by reaching a new three-year agreement with 
Mr Reuther, the president of the United Automobile Workers, 
which includes provision for profit-sharing or, as Mr Romney 
prefers to call it, “ progress-sharing.” Also unpopular in Detroit 
was his scheme, announced last winter with much fanfare, to “ share 
progress ” with the buyers of Ramblers by returning to them, in 
government bonds, part of the purchase price if the number of his 
cars sold exceeded a stated total. But the real damage to his 
relations with the officials of the other motor companies was done 
a few years ago when Mr Romney embarked on an extremely hard- 
hitting sales campaign to promote his Rambler car—then the only 
“ compact ” car made in the United States. He not only ridiculed 
the size of his competitors’ products but, by implying that their 
construction was obsolete, also aroused a faint question about their 
safety. Even in the citadel of free enterprise this was regarded 
as not quite cricket. 

Mr Romney became president of American Motors in 1954, a 
few months after its creation out of the merger of two automobile 
companies—Hudson and Nash—and at the death of the architect 
of this union. He was 47 years old and had never before run a 
company. The new enterprise was awash in debts to the tune of 
$70 million, and was losing more money every month. By ruthless 
economies, by being the first to introduce the smaller car that 
proved so popular with the American consumer and by persuading 
bankers and insurance companies not to foreclose, Mr Romney 
emerged with a company that, in the year ending September 3oth, 
1960, had sales of more than $1 billion and earnings after tax of 
nearly $50 million. (The 1961 figures will not be so shining but 
they will be comfortably in the black.) It is Mr Romney’s boast 
that his company makes more money in relation to its investment 
than any other motor manufacturer—including the General Motors 
Corporation. 

The possibility that Mr Romney may emerge as°2 commanding 
figure in American politics bothers a great many people and en- 
courages many others who have been exposed to his magnetic per- 
sonality—a térm that should be reserved for people like Mr Romney. 
He is no demagogue though he often sounds like one. He is a man 
of such rock-ribbed integrity and earnestness that a cynical society 
has difficulty in accepting him at face value. And he is a salesman 
of awesome talents who is inclined to oversell his wares ; this has 
been apparent in nearly all the manoeuvres that have drawn atten- 


tion to him in the past few years. For instance, the Rambler, 


though undeniably a good product, has had difficulty in living up 
to the extravagant claims that he made for it. His “ crusade” to 
share progress wih the consumer was quietly abandoned after only 
one month of rebates. And, in his recent negotiations with Mr 
Reuther, Mr: Romney has had to eat some of his words. . 
When. talks on a new labour pact: began last summer Mr Cush- 
man, the vice president of American Motors, vowed that AMC 
would ‘not sign a contract’ which included either an automatic 
annual increase for improved productivity or a clause which relates 
wages to the cost of living index because of: theif inflationary 
impact (both of them were originated by and staunchly defended 
by the General Motors Corporation). Eliminate them, the union was 
told, and we will offer you a plan by which your members can share 
in the profits. The profit-sharing scheme was quite satisfactory to 
Mr Reuther but, since the “ Big Three” had already offered to 
renew both the improvement factor and the cost of living clause, 
he insisted that these, too, should be included in any agreement 
with American Motors. Mr Romney had either to accept these 
terms or let Mr Reuther conclude a deal with the Big Three which 
American Motors would then have to accept or undergo a strike. 
He chose the former, and conceded the very clauses whose elimina- 
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tion was a condition of the progress-sharing offer. 

In claiming that the agreement does not increase the company’s 
labour costs, Mr Romney is once again overselling his wares. But 
while his fellow businessmen may reproach him for this trait of 
his personality, the voting public probably never will. In politics, 
the product that he will be selling is himself: an articulate, imagi- 

_ native, vigorous man (he trots round the golf course at dawn, winter 
and summer, for pre-office exercise) of impeccable rectitude. He is 
president (the equivalent of bishop) of the Detroit branch of the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints and he fulfils the obligation of all 
good Mormons to give 10 per cent of their income to the church. 
He neither smokes nor drinks alcohol or coffee ; he was a mis- 
sionary overseas in his youth. and once preached in Trafalgar 
Square. His career has included being a congressional employee 
and a lobbyist in Washington and few businessmen of his standing 
have such a detailed knowledge of the processes of government. 

At the moment Mr Romney’s great desire is to create a third 
force in American politics which would be a vehicle not for political 
adventuring but for rallying public opinion against bigness in both 
business and labour. Mr Romney does not approve of bigness. 
But, because of the kind of man he is, everything in which he 
gets involved starts to roll like a snowball, growing in size as it 
gathers momentum. 


New Jersey’s Choice 


EXT month the voters have to choose a new Mayor of New 

York and new Governors of Virginia and New Jersey. It is 
fairly safe to assume that the Democrats will—as usual—win in New 
York City and in Virginia, but Mr James Mitchell, the Republican 
candidate, seems almost equally certain to defeat his opponent, Mr 
Hughes, and put an end to an eight-year period of Democratic rule 
in New Jersey. Mr Mitchell was President Eisenhower’s Secretary 
of Labour for nearly eight years, and in that role earned the respect 
of both management and workers ; he is also a Roman Catholic. 
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He can thus expect to make inroads on two traditional sources of 
Democratic support, although Mr Hughes, his opponent, is himself 
Roman Catholic. Mr Mitchell can also expect to benefit from the 
resentments inevitably provoked in two terms of office even by the 
popular Governor, Mr Meyner (who is debarred by law from run- 
ning for a third term). But above all, Mr Mitchell is a national 
figure (“ A big man for a big job,” proclaim his campaign posters) 
while Mr Hughes, a lawyer by profession, is still little known in 
the state, in spite of 60,000 miles covered and 100,000 hands shaken 
since his campaign opened in the spring. 

Mr Hughes has done his best to overcome these handicaps by 
accusing Mr Mitchell of knowing little about New Jersey’s prob- 
lems because of his long sojourn in Washington, and by offering to 
prove this in debate with his opponent. Mr Mitchell, who advised 
Mr Nixon (wisely, as the event proved) not to meet Mr Kennedy on 
television last year, has refused to give his opponent publicity by 
accepting this invitation, and has done his best, by issuing a stream 
of proposals, to prove that he is as well-informed about New 
Jersey’s problems as possible. His programme, like that of his 
opponent, is broadly benevolent ; but like Mr Hughes, he is cagey 
as to how he intends to pay for it—New Jersey does not tax 
sales or incomes, and neither party dares to suggest that it would 
introduce such novelties, except as a last resort. 

President Kennedy’s popularity not being the real issue of the 
election, the Republicans stand on the whole to gain more than 
the Democrats from victory. It would hearten their forces for next 
year’s congressional battle, and it would put an end to the growth 
of Democratic strength in New Jersey, which has been marked 
since Governor Meyner’s first victory. It is recognition of this, 
as well as a desire to help an old friend, that brought General 
Eisenhower into the campaign last week. He was greeted with all 
the old enthusiasm, which cannot have injured Mr Mitchell’s 
already good chances, especially as the Democrats’ big draw, the 
President, scenting the possibility of defeat afar; shows no intention 
of risking his prestige in a similar foray. He has sent three cabinet 
ministers instead. 





Family Living 


g 1959, a man earning: a salary of about 

$7,000 in Washington, DC, the 
national capital, could support his wife 
and two children on a “modest but 
adequate ” scale of living for $6,147 a year. 
To do so, his wife would have to do all the 
cooking, cleaning and laundry without paid 
help. The budget covers rent for a five- 
room dwelling equipped with private bath, 
central heating, gas or electric cooking 
stove, refrigerator and a washing machine. 
The $6,147 includes outlays for taxes, 
social security payments, life insurance 
and participation in group medical plans. 
In addition, it provides the family with 
funds to buy a used car once every three 
years, to maintain a television set, and to 
pay for a telephone and varying amounts 
of other incidentals such as tobacco. This 
“ City Worker’s Family Budget,” included 
in a study of twenty major cities in 
the United States by the Department 
of Labour,* is not a minimum subsistence 


* Monthly Labour Review, August, 1960. 


‘ budget nor does it attempt to show how 


the income should be spent; it is below 
the average for this type of family but is 
an estimate of the total cost of a repre- 
sentative list of the goods and services con- 
sidered necessary by such a family. 

The study, when compared with a 
similar one made in 19§0, reflects sizeable 
increases in both standards of living and 
in costs. In 1950 the same Washington 
man was making approximately $4,838 of 
which, the department said, he would 
need $3,926 to support his family of three 
modestly but adequately. In 1959, this 
family was eating more meat and fish and 
drinking more milk; and it was spending 
miore on medical expenses, housing and 
other things. 


In 1959 the total cost of the budget 
varied with the city as is shown by the 
examples given in the table; Houston, 
Texas, was the cheapest of the twenty 
cities to live in, Chicago, Illinois, the most 
expensive. One of the major factors was 
the cost of renting a house, which repre- 
sented from one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
total; although in most cities the 
majority of families of this type own their 
houses, there were no suitable statistical 
means for estimating comparative costs of 
home ownership. Food costs also varied 
with regional differences; the pattern ‘of 
food consumption in the South meant 
that the food budget was lower there, 
while the amount spent on food was 
highest in the Northeast. 





THE CITY WORKER'S BUDGET IN 1959 





Washington, Minne- San 


Houston New York pc apolis Francisco Chicago 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Food and drink........6.. 1,486 1,853 1,684 1,647 1,795 1,751 
RONG. BONG M.S ocesscces 941 1,013 1,226 1,150 1,079 1,386 
Other goods and services... 2,195 2,182 2,289 2,368 2,467 2,470 
RIND MOUs hu sb sas4s00 bee 258 273 258 258 294 258 
Personal taxes .......seee 490 649 690 758 669 702 
Total 5,370 5,970 6,147 6,181 6,304 6,567 
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ea President Kennedy raised the 
head of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour to the rank of 
Assistant Secretary. The post (a political 
appointment) is not one of great influence 
but the upgrading is an acknowledgement 
by the Administration of the ever-increasing 
importance of women in the American 
labour force. In July, 1961, a third of 
American workers were women; this repre- 
sented a rise of almost a million over July of 
last year, in a period when employment in 
general was slack. 

Mr James Thurber, asked to forecast the 
future, once said that he could only predict 
that women would get larger and that there 
would be more of them. Where the female 
American worker is concerned his prediction 
has come true already. They are larger (or 
at least heavier) because they are older and 
their numbers are rising steadily. At the 
beginning of this century, though American 
women were emancipated by the standards 
of that time, they made up only 17 per cent of 
the labour force and less than one-fifth of 
American women worked. During the war 
against Hitler the proportion went up to 
nearly 40 per cent in both cases. There was 
a drop after that but the numbers started to 
rise again with the Korean War and have 
gone on rising. : 

The changes in age and status have been 
striking. The typical working woman of 
1900 was either very young or a spinster, em- 
ployed in industrial work at home or in a 
domestic job. Mrs Esther Peterson, the 
new Assistant Secretary of Labour, is an 
embodiment of the statistics. She is 54, 
married (her husband is a State Department 
labour expert) and has four children. A 
modern American woman is most likely to 
work between the ages of 45 and 54 and 54 
per cent are classed as “married, husband 
present.” Spinsters seem to be relatively 
fewer and marriages are made younger, 
thanks either to the affluent society or the 
somewhat contradictory expectation that a 
wife will work for the first few years of 
marriage. In fact a pattern seems to be de- 
veloping in female working life: a job after 
leaving school or college, marriage at an 
average age of about 20 and a couple of years 
of paid work, then the woman drops out of 
the labour force with the birth of her first 
child. At 35 or so, when the youngest child 
is in school, she is likely to reappear in the 
job market and by the age of 45 there is an 
even chance that she will be employed. 

If the trend is toward the working wife, it 
is almost equally toward the working mother 


WORK 


FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 
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too, no matter how moralists rail at them or 
pundits relate them to the rise in juvenile 
delinquency. In March of last year, 8 mil- 
lion mothers of children under 18 were in 
the labour force, compared with 4 million in 
1950 and about 1 million in 1940. Not all 
of them work from grim necessity: a quarter 
of the women with children between 6 and 
17 and husbands with an annual income of 
$7,000 or more were out earning. Indeed 
there is a special incentive to go out to work 
in the middle-class family. 

Such a family wants to send its children 
to the best college it can afford. Even with 
some help from scholarships, it costs around 
$12,000 to put a boy through a first-class 
private college, a terrifying sum to a low-paid 
government worker, teacher or other profes- 
sional man. This sudden addition to the 
family expenses, justified by prestige and the 
graduate’s subsequent earning power, can be 
coped with only if the mother works. 
Once the financial crisis is past, she may take 
up her home duties again ; on the other hand 
she may decide to keep on working long 
enough to qualify for retirement benefits 
under the social security system. 

The out-again-in-again pattern of women’s 
work poses problems for employers and 
educators. Some occupations, especially 
those which are traditional with women, may 
not demand much retraining. Assembly line 
work in factories, retail selling, elementary 
teaching, professional or practical nursing and 
many kinds of office jobs can be resumed 
without much trouble, though the rapid in- 
crease in the use of complicated office 
machines and computers has _ brought 
problems of retraining and not just for lapsed 
workers. More than a quarter of all women 
employees are in clerical and office jobs, 
about 3 million are in non-household ‘service 
jobs (waitresses, office cleaners) and another 
3 million have semi-skilled factory jobs. 
Retraining can be done while at work or at a 
government-supported night school. Many 
will continue to work only part-time or part 
of the year, while the children are at school 
or during the Christmas rush. The high 
turnover of female labour (about 16 per cent 
above that of men) disguises the total size of 
the working force, which is probably around 
30 million in any one year. 

In more highly skilled occupations the 
female working pattern is a source of national 
concern, especially to the women’s colleges. 
Women get less schooling than men even in 
egalitarian America. They attend high 
school in the same proportion but only 
a third of the bachelors’ and masters’ degrees 
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awarded by American colleges are won by 
women and half of those are in education. 
Relatively few women enter professions like 
law or medicine or study the preferred 
masculine subject, business administration. 
Those who do are apt to stay in their jobs 
through marriage and child-bearing, probably 


-because they earn enough to make it profit- 


able to employ help. A full-time nanny can 
earn as much as a graduate teacher. 

A women’s college, however, must reckon 
that most of its graduates, expensively and 
carefully stuffed with knowledge and skills, 
will retire after a very few years of doing 


' what they were trained to do and become 


split-level housewives for their most creative 
years, the years of their early maturity. The 
shortage and high cost of domestic help 
mean that most young housewives must 
resign themselves to a period of captivity at 
home. Heads of women’s colleges are con- 
tinually holding forth on the best: ways of 
making this adjustment ; some emphasise the 
importance of rearing clever children and 
urge their charges to resign themselves to the 
inevitable, while others insist that they fight 
it and take the place in the world to which 
their higher education should entitle them 
and in which they are badly needed, with the 
current shortage of trained graduates for 
many vital jobs. Recently Radcliffe College 
broke new ground with its Institute for Inde- 
pendent Study which gives part-time scholar- 
ships and access to the college’s facilities to 
highly qualified women with family responsi- 
bilities who wish to get back into the intel- 
lectual swim. 
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107th 
Heaven 


IN THIS AGE OF DISCERNMENT... 
How long have you been with me Gladys? 
You’re a dear sweet girl. (Yes, Madam). But, really, 
you must remember: whenever I can, I travel 
by Air-India. (Yes, Madam). As the Colonel 
always says: their efficiency and service—can’t beat it. 
(Shall I get your tea now, madam?). Their hospitality 
would turn men into milk sops if it lasted too long 
(biscuits or bread and butter today, madam?) and, what’s 
more, they have those grand Rolls-Royce Boeing 707’s 
- «- never had luxury like that in the old days 


. .. Gladys! GLApys! WAKE uP! Yes madam... 


Special 17 day excursion 


fare £125 return (economy) 
—until 31 March 1962 


Ask your travel agent 


A!R-INDIA 


In association with BOAC and QANTAS 





NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


ED 
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A good hotel—a Hilton Hotel— 
will certainly enhance the en- 
joyment of your visit to the 
States. Our people are naturally 
friendly, trained to appreciate 
the fine points of courtesy, and 
quite sensitive to the needs of 
guests from wherever they may 
hail. This is our reputation the 
world over. 

Hilton Hotels and Hilton Inns 
form a network of comfort and 
hospitality across the nation. 
Nearly every major city has its 
Hilton Hotel, accommodations 
are moderate in price and reser- 
vations can be made in seconds 
for each one of them, through 
any Hilton Hotel in the world. 
For information, communicate 
with any Hilton Hotel or the 
London Office, 36 Hertford St., 
tel. HYDe Park 8888, or the 
Amsterdam Office, Apollolaan, 
Amsterdam-Z, tel. 73-06-22. 





CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
Executive Office * The Conrad Hilton * Chicago 5, III. 


HILTON HOTELS 
AROUND THE WORLD 
ereeueuwk & 
NEW YORK 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The Savoy Hilton 
CHICAGO 

The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Hilton Hotel 
ATLANTA 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
AURORA, ILL. 
Hilton Inn 

BOSTON 

The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 

The Statler Hilton 
CINCINNATI 

The Netherland 
Hilton 

The Terrace Hilton 
CLEVELAND 

The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 

The Deshler Hilton 


DALLAS 

The Statler Hilton 
DAYTON 

The Dayton Biltmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 
DETROIT 

The Statler Hilton 
EL PASO 

Hilton Hotel 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
FORT WORTH 
Hilton Hotel 
HARTFORD 

The Statler Hilton 
HONOLULU, 
HAWAII, U.S.A. 
The Hilton 
Hawaiian Village 
HOUSTON 

The Shamrock Hilton 
LOS ANGELES 

The Statler Hilton 
BEVERLY HILLS 
The Beverly Hilton 
NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh Hilton 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
SEATTLE 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
ST. LOUIS 

The Statler Hilton 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The Statler Hilton 
BERLIN, 

GERMANY 

The Berlin Hilton 


CAIRO, EGYPT, 
UAR 


The Nile Hilton 
ISTANBUL, 


TURKEY 

The Istanbul Hilton 
MADRID, SPAIN 

The Castellana Hilton 


MEXICO CITY, 
MEXICO 


Ic 
The Continental Hilton 
ACAPULCO, 
MEXICO 
Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 
CANADA 
The Queen Elizabeth 
(A CNR hotel) 
PANAMA, R. P. 
El Panama Hilton 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 
The Caribe Hilton 
ST. THOMAS, U. S. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
The Virgin Isle’ Hilton 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Hotel Carrera 


ASSOCIATED HOTELS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 

The Chevron Hilton 
SURFERS PARADISE 
The Chevron Hilton 
SYDNEY 

The Chevron Hilton 
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HOME REPORT | 


> 


The Battle of 
Petty Cury 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AMBRIDGE was a market town before its university was thought 
(2 of: today its university shoppers and seekers-after-culture 
have made the city into a regional capital, offering the East Anglian 
hinterland a range of goods and services far above what might 
be expected of a community of under 100,000 souls. But the 
briefest Saturday afternoon glimpse of the picturesque huddle that 
is the centre of Cambridge proves that, for shopping, it has reached 
capacity. Jostled by country Mums, menaced by bicycling under- 
graduates, obstructed by dons’ jalopies or the subsidised Jaguars 
of East Anglian farmers, the Cambridge shopper is a hunted being. 

Firm planning in the postwar years enabled the city, unlike 
Oxford, to keep at bay the rising tide of heavy industry ; and the 
(now barely adequate) prewar relief roads ensure that most of 
the through-traffic passes round the city rather than trying vainly 
to thread between the colleges. But the Cambridge brand of con- 
gestion is as bad in its own way. The streets cannot be widened 
without knocking down or defacing various architectural gems: 
enclosed in a ring of colleges and historic open spaces, the inade- 
quate shops cannot expand, or even devise ways of unloading 
their deliveries at the back of the premises. Something must 
be done, but, as ever, town and gown are incapable of agreeing 
on what it should be. 

The natural site for expansion might seem to lie on the. south 
side of Petty Cury. Here stands a rather ramshackle former coach- 
ing inn, the Lion Hotel: behind it is an area of some eight acres 
occupied largely by an open-air car-park belonging to the city, 
with a few ill-housed small businesses. This under-employed site, 
known as the Lion Yard area, abuts on the present huddle of 
shops in the town centre. In 1958 the city sought planning per- 
mission to redevelop almost the whole of it, between Petty Cury, 
St Andrew’s Street, Downing Street and Corn Exchange Street. 
Its application was turned down after a planning inquiry, on the 
ground (advanced by the university) that high blocks and extensive 
shops would attract more traffic than the existing approach roads 
could hold. 

The city now complains that the official inspector did not under- 
stand its proposals: it is-to try once more for a less extensive 
development of the area that would merely give room for the 
existing. central-area shops to expand, without greatly increasing 
the total amount of trading. The university argues that, given 
the inevitable geographical and cultural attractions of the city, such 
an expansion would soon attract more shoppers than it could hold 
from the rapidly expanding towns near Cambridge: the present 
congestion would simply be pushed into the future. The county 
council, which is in charge of the city’s planning for as long as 
Cambridge fails to secure the status of a county borough, is on 
the city’s side: and there is now a joker in the pack in the form 
of Messrs Cotton and Clore, who have bought the Lion Hotel 
itself, but have not declared their intentions. 
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IN HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 
around Britain. 





But better planning than Oxford’s 


The university, having for long opposed the city’s proposals 
without advancing a positive alternative, is now backing to the 
hilt an ambitious plan that could, it is claimed, solve the whole 
dilemma. This is to shift bodily the main shopping area out of 
the historic centre of the city and develop a new one nearer to 
the geographical centre of Cambridge the non-university town, in 
what is called the City Road area. This already contains a few 
sad, largish stores along Fitzroy Street, but mainly it is as obvious 
an area of urban blight as the Lion Yard. Development here 
would eliminate the need for an expensive new bridge and “ spine 
relief road” leading across the Cam and into the city centre: this, 
proposed by the county, has for long been opposed by the univer- 
sity (cynics say because it would destroy one of Jesus College’s 
hockey pitches). Access to the City Road area could be provided 
by improving the existing road.across the Cam by Victoria Bridge 


—from the north and west, and by a new Chesterton Bridge further 


east. But the overworked county planners have stuck by their Lion 
Yard scheme, despite some recent signs of rethinking. 

There are obstacles in the way of the City Road scheme. It 
would be necessary to remove and rehouse over 1,000 households 
and 200 businesses, 12 of which are fairly large. Capital would 
have to be found for the quick redevelopment of an area of 65 acres. 
The big stores at present in the historic centre of the town would 
have to be persuaded to move—a shopping centre in England is 
nothing without Marks and Spencer, Woolwortlis, Boots and Sains- 
burys (although their present premises are so inadequate that not 
much persuasion might be needed). But if the move were made 
the historic centre could house the low-turnover specialist shops— 
bookshops, tailors, high-class grocers—that might thrive even more 
without the mass shoppers and as a result of lower site-values. 

The Lion Yard itself could then provide a site for the concert 
hall that is so sorely needed in Cambridge: in the knowledge 
that this would be a heavy burden on the rates, plans have been 
drawn up for a combined concert hall and examination school, so 
that the university could bear some of the financial burden of 
building and upkeep. (The idea brings a gleam to the eye of some 
bursars, mindful of the profitable hotel accommodation their 
colleges could supply to conventions and conferences using such 
a hall during the vacation.) 

But the university’s most pressing argument is that its plan 
could enable Cambridge to remain a regional capital in an area 
of England whose population is likely to increase rapidly in the 
next couple of decades—without unduly increasing the population 








sn» Aluminium makes things che 


aper to own 





We had our own 
motor show... 


with aluminium! - 


The road vehicle industry now uses 
more than 20 per cent of all the alu- 
minium fabricated in Britain. Cars 
grow lighter, and look smarter, be- 
cause of it. Many commercial vehicles 
are largely made of it. Aluminium’s 
low weight, non-rusting qualities and 
resistance to corrosion have brought 
about better all-round performance, 
at the same time as reducing running 
costs. In gear boxes, pistons and clutch 
housings, aluminium is hard at work 
saving fuel, maintenance and money. 
Wear on tyres, brake linings and en- 
gines is far less—and decorative trim 
more elegant. Enjoy yourself at this 
year’s Motor Show. As you look 
around you'll be able to see just how 
much aluminium is used under the 
bonnet, and on bodywork of all kinds. 


4 To help you travel light, this alumin- 

ium scuttle panel—fitted between 
windshield and bonnet—weighs only 6 Ib. 
5 oz. It was made for the Austin Healey, 
by Boulton Paul Aircraft Limited. 


a This aluminium alloy crankcase forms 

part of the famous Gardner 6LW en- 
gine used by many well-known commercial 
vehicle manufacturers. The power-to- 
weight ratio of the engine is higher—be- 
cause the engine is lighter. The crankcase 
was cast in Alcan Enfield alloy L.M.3 by 
L. Gardner & Sons Ltd. 


We predict a long life for this alumin- 

ium radiator grille. It was made for 
the T.R.3. Aluminium alloys can be chemi- 
cally brightened and anodized to give a 
finish as bright as chrome—but which lasts 
longer. Similar weather-tight and light- 
weight grilles are chosen by leading car 
manufacturers throughout Britain. 


4 The Triumph Herald is fitted with a 
pressure die-cast clutch housing of 
aluminium. It combines lightness, strength, 
durability and economy. Birmingham 
Aluminium Casting (1903) Co. Ltd. made 
it for the Standard Motor Company, using 
Alcan Enfield alloy L.M.2. The grille is 
made of aluminium, too. 


Alcan, backed by the finest 
research and technical facili- 
ties, can answer any question 

on the use of aluminium. 

Write to : Alcan (U.K.) Ltd., " i 
Aluminium Canada House, J 
30 Berkeley Square, London ALCAN * 
W.1. Tel: MAYfair 9721, 9 Atuminium cimiteD oF CANADA 


i 





Britain’s most widely used 
aluminium—from Canada 


ALCAN 
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of the city or interfering with the life of the university. The city 
and county authorities sometimes seem mesmerised by the figure 
of 100,000 as an absolute. maximum for Cambridge’s own popu- 
lation, but growth in the surrounding countryside is coming what- 


An Island 
Like 
Tristan ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN GLASGOW 


Ft HE Colonial Office has decided that the 
270 former inhabitants of Tristan da 
Cunha must have at least a month’s privacy 
in the Home Counties in which to ponder 
their personal and collective problems of 
rehabilitation. Shetland and Orkney, which 
have been strongly favoured as the islanders’ 
destination, will thus have to wait almost 
until Christmas before knowing whether 
they are to be partially recolonised from the 
South Atlantic. 

Those who feel sure that most of the 
refugees will finally opt for Scotland include 
Mr Jo Grimond, MP for Orkney and Shet- 
land, Sir Irving Gane, chairman of the 
Tristan da Cunha Appeal Fund (which was 
first launched. 76 years ago) and Mr Sidney 
Glass, the Tristan leader of Scots descent. 
Sir Irving, however, is not so confident 
sbout the younger generation. The Tristan 
da Cunhans are appreciably more sophis- 
ticated than they were before the war, and 
he thinks, now that the volcano has enforced 
the physical break, that the young ones may 
be less keen to resume island ways. 

The Shetland and Orcadian interest in 
getting new blood is obvious: their own 
young people have steadily drifted south. 
Shetland’s population fell by 8 per cent in 
the last decade and Orkney’s by 11.8 per 
cent. But are these the kind of statistics 
to induce the refugees to put their roots 
down in North Yell or Unst, or in the 
North Isles of Orkney, where community 
life is almost finished ? The larger, “ main- 
land ” islands, especially the Orcadian main- 
land, are prosperous enough, but it is 
impossible to make a good life around the 
periphery where bad communications 
abound, and jit is only there that island land 
is at all readily available. 

One capital point that the local authori- 
ties seem to be banking on is that the 
refugees cannot be resettled (either as a 
single colony or in groups conveniently dis- 
persed in neighbouring areas) without 
Government assistance—or without an 
expert examination of the local economy to 
find out exactly how the newcomers can 


be fitted in. The Shetlanders, particularly, 


ever anybody does. 





Orcadian periphery—with subsidy 


feel it would be splendid if the Government 
produced a comprehensive scheme that 
would allow both refugees and Shetlanders 
to live profitably and contentedly in the non- 
mainland part of the archipelago. 

The northern and western islands of Scot- 
land are said already to float on seas of sub- 
sidy and to be totally encompassed by 


Chip on 





of farmers, and most of them have 
been only too happy to fall in with the 
Government’s compuls marketing 
schemes which have become entrenched 
in the past decade in the fields of hops, 
milk, wool, eggs, tomatoes and cucum- 
bers, and potatoes. Some, however, 
either individualistic. or unconvinced, 
resent the coercion of the board and kick. 
bitterly against the levy imposed on them 
for their enforced membership, as well as 
the excess contribution (i.e., fine) for 
producing more than what ‘the board 
deems to be their quota for the season. 
The Potato Marketing Board plans to 
raise its levies from £1 to £3 am acre, and 
its excess contributions from {10.to £25 
an acre, much to the indignation of Mr 
Jack Merricks, who, firmly anti-board in 
any case, managed to get himself elected 
in place of. the outgoing chairman three 
years ago, when the four national seats 
(out of 29) came up for refilling. Once 
on the board, Mr Merricks upheld his 
election promise to oppose the wasteful 


Cyan is the abiding terror 


expenditure of farmers’ money, presum-* — 
ably to the irritation of the other mem- 


bers, all official candidates of the National - 
Farmers’ Union. 


Last Monday, however, the elections : 


- this year if the 
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It is a new thing for a British city to shift 


_an entire congested shopping area to a site where it can expand. 
But, in the words of an enthusiastic don: “If Cambridge can’t 
do it, who can ?” 


advice, but the truth is that the island 
peoples are less affluent than most—and, as 
a result, decline steadily. From time to 
time there are specific aid projects, such as 
the Scottish Office’s recent decision to 
spend {£500,000 on modern steamers to 


_ serve Orkney’s North Isles, but, the familiar 


complaint is that there is no comprehensive 
plan to cure the sick economy. 

The Scottish Department of Agriculture 
has told the Colonial Office that it is ready 
to assist the Tristan resettlement. The 
Colonial Office, in return, has said that its 
social survey department will study the 
entire rehabilitation operation and publish 
its findings as a contribution to solving the 
problems encountered by migrant communi- 
ties. It is possible that the refugees will 
survive the northern climate, only to be 
defeated by the chill island economy unless 
the communities they join are made more 
viable. As St Kilda and Soay have shown, 
there are other ways for islands to die than 
by volcanic eruption. 


his shoulder 


for three of these seats came round again, 
and Mr. Merricks stood again, after a 
campaign of great fortitude and enter- 
prise in the course of which he spent 
nearly £1,000 on publicity and damned 
the board as the ruination of farmers. He 
offered a grim personal illustration: the 
£380 his 60 to 80 acres of potatoes had 
cost him last year in excess contribu- 
tions. and the £1,000 they would cost him 
increases went through. 
‘But fortune was against him. The 
NFU drummed u support for its official 
citilidines: (diag they paid their-own 
peewnty and overcame. some of the 
apathy which had cost it the ‘seat last 
time: the percentage poll rose from: 17.4 
in 1958 to 25.4, which is better than: most 
boards can expect ; and in its favour, 
too, was a weighted voting system by 
which large farmers have more say than 
small farmers. ee 
with him failed the only other 
of the NFU candidates: out af exons sme 
= Mr Metricks polled: ae the 
other independent 4,000, and the NFU 


‘men more than 12,000 each. In a post- 
deduces 


election manifesto Mr Merricks 


"that the NFU ganged up on him, and 


regret at its tactics.“ So far, 
member. 


however, he remains a union 


BU aN 
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MONSANTO PUTS CREATIVE CHEMISTRY TO WORK 


Microscopes 
discover 
an easier 
way to travel 


ODAY, on world-wide travels, microscopes can rest snugly in tough, 
T estinbadseenae cases, cushioned from harm by. the millions of 
air cells in Monsanto Montdpore. 

For Cooke, Troughton®& Simms Ltd., makers of optical instruments 
since 1712, gone are the. days of expensive bulk packages to protect 
microscopes in transit. Sirice using feather-light Montopore packaging, 
this company. has made several substantial savings. Gone is the risk of 
costly in-transit damage. Gone is the need for-expensive wooden boxes. 
And gone too are the extra air freight charges for heavy protective 
packaging, a considerable saving for a firm-exporting 45% of the total 
U.K. output for this particular type of microscope. This point high- 
lights Monsanto’s importance as a supplier of raw materials for export- 
bound goods. And adds to an already large contribution (over one 
third of all Monsanto products) now helping the export drive, 

Here is another success story in the young life of expanded poly- 
styrene, which first found fame as an insulating material in the building 
and refrigeration trades, And one more example of the exciting things 
that happen when Monsanto puts creative chemistry to work . _< and 
helps bring’a better future closer. 

If you;as-a manufacturer, are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will 
pay you to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, /f 


ee reermel Monsanto 


and at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. \ 


Regd. 


In association -with: Monsanto Chemical € ompany, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, 
Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (. Austeglia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private -Ltd., 
Bombay. Representatives in the woul? principal cities. Montopore is a Registered Trade Mark. 


Microscope pack designed and ed by Export Packing Service Ltd. 
for Cooke, Troughton & Simms kid. 








FASTEST JETS 

IN ROUND- 

THE-WORLD — 
SERVICE 
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JETS 


Be among the first to fly in the amazing Qantas 707 
V-Jets eastward to Sydney via India and Singa- 
pore. Book now for the ‘Kangaroo’ flight leaving 
London on October 30. The fastest jets in inter- 
national service, the new Qantas 707 V-dets are 
already operating on the ‘Southern Cross’ route 
to Sydney via the U.S.A. thus enabling you to fly 
right around the globe in the most advanced, most 
efficient jetliner in the world today. Incorporating 
a revolutionary new development in jet propulsion, 
the new Qantas 707 V-Jets take off quicker, fly 
higher, cruise faster than conventional jetliners, 
and when the fleet is in full operation will rewrite 
the record books for elapsed and flying times on 
all route sectors. For reservations see your Travel 
Agent or Qantas, Corner Piccadilly and Old Bond 
Street London, W.1 (Mayfair 9200) or any office 
of B.O.A.C. 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 


Qantas, in association with Air India and B.O.A.C, 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





> See 





Allies after all: 
Herr Mende, Dr Adenauer 


N spite of last minute wrangling, ‘everything looks arranged for 

the re-election of Dr Adenauer as federal Chancellor next week 

and consequently—so at least he himself would say—for pre- 
serving the continuity of his foreign policy. Dr Adenauer has 
maintained his ascendancy by a remarkable feat of canny, resolute 
and almost single-handed manceuvring. The swing of majority 
opinion against him, registered at the polls on September 17th, had 
been set in motion mainly by first reflections on the meaning of the 
barriers that went up in east Berlin on August 13th. Suddenly 
there were widely felt misgivings about the old man’s judgment. 

His course appeared to have led after all to increasing danger 
for Berlin and to a receding into the remote distance of any 
prospect of German reunification: the precise opposite, that is, 
of the declared objectives of the Federal Republic’s foreign policy. 
Intoxicated by their election gains, the Free Democrats began by 
insisting that Dr Adenauer’s hand must be removed from the helm. 
They have since humbly settled for a verbal assurance that he 
will withdraw it some time before 1965 (probably in 1963), and 
for some—still rather vague—arrangements for giving them a 
bigger say in foreign policy. The Chancellor is stoutly resisting 
their demand that Herr von Brentano should quit the foreign 
ministry in token of the government’s readiness to think anew 
about old problems. Within a few days—before there can be 
time for proper consultation with the Free Democrats—Dr 
Adenauer will be setting off once again for Washington in order 
to restate his ideas of continuity to President Kennedy. 

Partly for reasons of coalition tactics, partly for plain want of 
bearings, the Free Democrats have as yet little more than hinted 
at a new direction they would like German foreign policy to move in. 
They talk of “ normalising ” Bonn’s relations with the countries 
of the eastern block and, more intriguingly, of pursuing Dr 
Gerstenmaier’s suggestion (at the closing session of the last 
Bundestag) that the two German states might at least tentatively 
approach each other with the object of discussing the possible 
military status of a reunited Germany. Through five ministers 
in the cabinet, possibly a minister of state at the foreign ministry, 
and their deputies participating in the weekly meetings of a new 
Bundestag coalition committee, the Free Democrats hope to exert 
an appreciable influence on the framing and execution of foreign 
policy. But Dr Adenauer and Herr von Brentano are evidently 
still of the firm opinion that the two courses of action so far known 
to be contemplated by the Free Democrats would only help further 
to consolidate the east German regime. Both impenitently uphold 
the Hallstein doctrine, which excommunicates from Bonn all 
governments (Moscow excepted) that maintain diplomatic relations 
with east Berlin. And more than once during the election cam- 
paign Dr Adenauer dissociated himself from Herr Gerstenmaier’s 
idea of a modest all-German reconnaissance. 

President Kennedy has said he is hoping to hear from Dr 


Dr Adeniaaee Again 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Adenauer what ideas the new Bonn government has for helping 
the West to satisfy—as painlessly as possible for Germany as a 
whole—the Soviets’ importunate demand for “a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the German problem.” It is possible that in the privacy 
of the White House the Chancellor will admit that the time has 
come to look some awkward facts in the face, and that he himself 
expects the western allies will soon be meeting Mr Khrushchev 
part of the way. But Dr Adenauer is no readier now than he has 
been before to offer his government’s ratification to what may 
be done. There is, for instance, circumstantial evidence that, 
despite some of their weekend speeches, both Dr Adenauer and 
Herr von Brentano have in their hearts written off the eastern 
territories, where some ten million Germans used to live before 
the war. But should west Germany be asked to recognise the Oder- 
Neisse line for the sake of peace and quiet, they are not going 
to change their view that a freely-elected all-German government 
is alone legally entitled to do so. And, whatever Herr Gerstenmaier 
and the Free Democrats may have in mind concerning the military 
status of a reunited Germany, Dr Adenauer’s government is still 
resolutely opposed to all schemes for military disengagement or 
for keeping nuclear weapons from the Bundeswehr. The most 
it is at present prepared to agree to would be the delimitation of 
an extensive area in central Europe from which the danger of 
surprise attack might be reduced by a system of inspection. 

In the matter of Berlin, Dr Adenauer is opposed in principle 
to making any concessions at all, being convinced that any loosen- 
ing of west Berlin’s political and economic ties with the German 
federal republic would have mortal consequences. As for the 
existing east German regime, recognition is out of the question 
for any west German government. The farthest Dr Adenauer’s 
government is prepared to go is to act as an agent of the allied 
powers in cultivating technical contacts with the east German 
authorities, primarily for purposes of trade and travel ; these con- 
tacts just might be extended to the drafting of an all-German 
electoral law. For reasons of personal conviction and political 
expediency Dr Adenauer is bound to reject any other concessions 
that may be mooted. It remains to be seen whether the Free 
Democrats will have the ideas and the authority later on to initiate 
some experiments in German co-existence that might help to 
alleviate conditions in the east German state and lessen east- 
west tension. : 

From the national and party political point of view Dr Adenauer’s 
intransigence is quite understandable. Yet its possible conse- 
quences are making many thoughtful Germans uneasy- Appre- 
ciating that some concessions at Germany’s expense are unavoid- 
able, they fear that public disillusionment may take ugly forms. 
The editor of the Hamburg paper Die Welt, rebuking the natien 
as a whole for its slow comprehension of what is happening, his 
remarked that the German people “ must accustom themselves to 
their new insecurity after their almost absurd faith in the strong 
uncle in America and the wise father in Bonn has given them 
a hybrid measure of security, self-assurance and political indiffer- 
ence.” The German character being what it is, he has pointed 
out, “there is a danger of the Germans feeling sorry for them- 
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selves and pinning responsibility for everything on the wicked 
world.” 

Blaming the foreigner for what the future may bring has already 
begun. This week the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung reproached 
the West in general and the Anglo-Saxons in particular for encour- 
aging Mr Khrushchev’s expectations by brandishing “ cliché con- 
ceptions of the German past ” in order to prove that there are still 
ominous traces in Germany of an aggressive military spirit ; and 
this in spite of federal Germany’s enthusiastic contribution towards 
European integration. The newspaper recalled that the failure of 
the outside world to trust the leaders of the Weimar Republic had 
contributed substantially to its collapse. 


Bilingual Doubletalk 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 


ELGIUM rivals England in the frequency of its marches and 

demonstrations. While the British, however, get wet feet and 
cold posteriors for the sake of world issues such as the bomb or 
apartheid, the Belgians set their sights strictly nearer home ; often 
the target for their indignation seems to be their own compatriots. 
So it was in 1950 when the return from exile of King Leopold Il] 
brought thousands on to the streets, and again in the mid-1950s 


“$508 


Youth and ancient wrongs 


when the rival claims of church and state over education almost 
tore the country in two. During last winter’s strikes a Socialist 
march through Brussels became an almost daily event. Unfortu- 
nately, none of these past explosions of feeling can now be written 
off as a dead letter ; all of them remain alive in the public memory, 
and they helped to generate some of the complex emotions that 
brought fifty to sixty thousand Flemish Belgians into the heart of 
Brussels last Sunday. 

Although 57 Catholic deputies and some hundred burgomasters 
accompanied the marchers, the Flemings insisted that their demon- 
stration was a social rather than a political protest ; it was directed 
against their status as “ second-class citizens in their own country.” 
They feel that Belgium is dominated by their French-speaking 
compatriots, in spite of the fact that the Flemish outnumber the 
Walloons by a million and a half. For three hours they marched, 
grimly conscious of their numbers and of innumerable ancient 
wrongs ; yet the exuberance of the young turned the affair into 
something of a kermesse. 

The young are the crux of the problem. Flemish families outside 
the industrial complexes of Antwerp, Ghent and Malines usually 
have four or five children, against an average of one child per 
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family in the Walloon South. Agriculture, the traditional northern 
occupation, offers a dwindling source of employment and sets a 
general wage level lower than that of the Walloon coal and steel 
complexes. The northern areas suitable for industrialisation— 
around the Limburg coalfield and elsewhere—have lacked capital 
investment, thus forcing Flemish workers to travel long distances 
to their jobs.. The construction of a huge steel plant at Zelzate, 
near Ghent (though resented by the Walloons), will help matters, 
but Flanders has long-standing economic grievances, and the fact 
that the Walloon areas now also suffer from under-investment and 
under-employment does not lessen the Flemings’ genuine claims. 
But close to the heart of the matter is the non-economic fact 
that the consequences of the language settlement of 1932 are now 
beginning to be felt. In that year Belgium was divided linguistically 
into two regions along an east-west line running roughly from 
Menin to Tongeren ; those north of the line subsequently received 
all their school and university education in Flemish (a tongue 
almost identical with Dutch), those south of it continued to be 
taught in French only. Now a generation of young Flemings has 
grown up with a purely Flemish culture and outlook ; and although 
the days when they were ruled and scorned by a French-speaking 
bourgeoisie are officially over, they resent the discovery that they 
still need French if they are to make their way in Belgium. They 
complain that the best jobs in the theoretically bilingual civil 


_ Service, in finance and in the armed forces are still held by French 


speakers, and they are deaf to the plea that Belgium needs this 
world language for the foreign contacts on which its position and its 
economy depend. They feel themselves “ intellectually and mate- 
rially crippled . . . slaughtered . . . a case of mental genocide.” 

This wounded amour propre is further inflamed by religious 
fervour. There were no priests in last Sunday’s procession, but 
the Church undoubtedly still plays a great though. waning part 
in the life of the traditionally pious Flemings. Until quite recently 
young parish priests were openly anti-French and thundered regu- 
larly from their pulpits against the evil example of their godless 
republican decadent neighbour. Even now their slogan of the 
1930s, 

A 
VV K 


Vv 


Alles voor Vlaanderen, Vlaanderen voor Kristus (All for Flanders, 
Flanders for Christ), still appears each morning on the cover of 
the leading Flemish daily. The force of this combined social and 
religious feeling is one that no Belgian government would dare 
to under-rate. 

Since. the death last August of the Archbishop of Malines, 
Belgium has been without a Primate. Because of the great size 
of the archbishopric and because of the widening breach between 
the two halves of the country, there is talk of appointing two 
successors, one Flemish and one Walloon. It is a difficult decision 
for the Pope to make, for if he throws the cross into the scales, 
or appears to do so, he may well tip the balance away from Belgian 
unity towards the long-heralded creation of a federalist state. 

Many Flemings favour federalism, as do the Socialists of the 
growing Mouvement Populaire Wallon—even though federalism 
does not mean the same thing to the two sides ; but if the separatist 
movement grows the dispute will continue to be centred on the 
capital, already an apple of discord. At present Brussels, his- 
torically Flemish, is predominantly French-speaking, but is sur- 
rounded by Flemish villagés which are rapidly becoming dormitory 
suburbs. Most new suburbanites speak French, but because of 
the 1932 laws are obliged to accept. Flemish as the language in 
which they pay their. rates, buy their stamps and, more contro- 
versially, have their children educated. Legally, bilingualism must 
be introduced into any commune whose ten-year language census 
Continued on page 357 
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Swaziland Shelter 


R many South Africans, Swaziland is 

a sunny, hilly place ; a haven to visit 
on a honeymoon, on a romantic weekend, 
or on the run from the political branch of 
the police. It is a spot for a farm to retire 
to ; a fall-out shelter from apartheid. For 
the British Government, Swaziland is 
something different: one of three protec- 
torates that must be used to demonstrate 
to white South Africans that their way of 
doing things is, perhaps, not the best. In 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office has arranged 
timid constitutional steps forward; in 
Swaziland the arrangements are now 
being made. The danger is that in this 
case timidity may lead the CRO directly 
up Dr Verwoerd’s garden path. 

Mr Sandys appointed a constitutional 
committee in November, 1960. Last month 
Sir Charles Arden-Clarke was sent out to 
advise the committee. Its report will 
probably appear at the end of this year, 
or perhaps at the beginning of next. 
Things have not gone smoothly—already 
the leader of Swaziland’s African 
nationalist party, Mr John Ngquku (the 
“gq” is a champagne-pop click) has 
arrived this week in London to lobby the 
British people. 

Mr Nquku was born and educated in 
South Africa. He was an inspector of 
schools before becoming a full-time politi- 
cian ; now, at 59, he is both a member of 
the South African Liberal party and head 
of his country’s few thousand black 
nationalists. It is mostly the educated 
Swazis who follow Mr Nquku, and there 
are not many of them ; his party claims a 
membership of 3,600. For many years he 
was president of the Swaziland Progressive 
Association, a social club for educated 
Swazis that was formed in 1929 with the 
encouragement of the British. 

In those years he also worked closely 
with the real black power in Swaziland: 
the Paramount Chief-in-Council (the 
Ngwenyama in Libandhla). Most of the 
250,000 Swazilanders swear allegiance 
to this traditional tribal body ; indeed, in 
theory, the heads of all their families 
belong to it. In practice, they are ruled 
by Sobhuza II, a bearded patriarch of 72 
who has run Swaziland’s tribal kingdom 
for 40 years and who traces his Dhlamini 
dynasty back for four centuries. He has 
been a wise king: he has bought many 
thousands of acres of his country’s land 
and holds it, fallow, in the name of the 
nation. The result is that only about 43 
per cent of Swaziland is held privately by 
Europeans ; even so there is a serious land 
tenure problem. 

Paramount Chief Sobhuza’s idea of con- 
stitutional advance is to raise the status of 
the present European advisory council 


(representing the territory’s ten thousand 
Europeans) so that it may sit as an equal 
alongside the Ngwenyama in Libandhla. 
He has insisted that while the Europeans 
may have their democracy, the Africans 
must retain their ancient way. The effect 
of this would be to divide power between 
the African tribal authority in the black 
part of Swaziland and the European tribal 
authority in the white part. Some of the 
overall power at present exercised by the 
British Resident Commissioner, Mr B. A. 
Marwick, would pass to this new council. 
With one leap Europeans would jump to a 
position of considerable political power. 

This form of government, however, 
would be a microcosm of Dr Verwoerd’s 
system of “separate development.” Its 
major fault is that it fails to take account 
of the (comparatively small) number of 
educated, modern-minded, Swazis; and 
that it leaves little room for their influence 
to grow as they grow in numbers. These 
are Mr Nquku’s Swazis; they have 
formed the Swaziland Progressive party 
to fight for their case. 

Mr Nguku and two other SPP members 
sat on the constitutional committee until 
May. They were there as members of 
the Swazi nation, not as party representa- 
tives. When they made suggestions out- 
side the framework of the Chief’s wishes, 
they were suspended. Cannily, they 
retained Professor D. V. Cowen, of Cape 
Town University, to advise them what to 
do next. (Professor Cowen did the same 
thing, successfully, for the Basuto four 
years ago.) His Swazi report appeared in 
Cape Town a month ago, and is made on 
behalf of the SPP and the mixed-blood 
coloured people in Swaziland. It is a 
comprehensive and well-argued document. 

Professor Cowen points out that the 
Europeans in Swaziland must choose 
between Swaziland nationality, or South 
African. Many of them at present have 
a foot—and a vote—in both camps. In 
this, the professor is with Dr Verwoerd, 
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who has said that the High Commission 
territories can no longer be considered as 
future South African “ Bantustans ”- but 
must instead be looked on as foreign 
countries. 


But if the CRO chooses the path of easy 
virtue and acquiescence in all of Sobhuza 
II’s_ constitutional, and  racial-minded, 
plans, a Bantustan is what Swaziland will 
be. Professor Cowen proposes, as an 
alternative, that Sobhuza be elevated from 
a tribal chief to a constitutional monarch. 
The king would, provisionally, nominate 


about a fifth of the members of the new | 


legislative council. Another fifth would 
be officials and British Government 
nominees ; the rest would be elected on a 
single common roll for all races, based on 
adult franchise ; or on one such roll plus 
an “upper” roll. Mr Nquku and his 
party are putting forward their adviser’s 
plan as a compromise.; as one that will 
meet the demands of traditional society, 
make room for white Swazilanders, and 
allow for speedy development to a more 
orthodox democracy. The SPP has also 
suggested alternatives, as compromises, to 
this plan. It asks too for a Bill of Rights 
to use against the territory’s racially- 
discriminating laws. The job of the CRO 
must be to lead its local administration, 
Swaziland’s Europeans, and the tribal hier- 
archy along this path. The mainly South 
African-minded Europeans of Swaziland 
are as strongly against this idea as is 
Sobhuza II. South Africa’s economy em- 
braces Swaziland. The two monetary 
systems are inextricably bound up. Now, 
a railway 140 miles long is to be built at 
a cost of £9 million, some of which will 
come from the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa. The railway will 
take iron ore (and other products) to 
the Portuguese territory of Mozambique ; 
from the border it will travel by rail to the 
port of Lourengco Marques. From there 
it will be shipped to Japan, under a con- 
tract signed with the Yawata and Fuji 
iron and steel companies. 


This will give Swaziland a state-owned 
railway, several new industries (Anglo- 
American’s contract for iron ore is worth 
£40 million over ten years) ; and a chance 
of real viability. A British Government 
economic survey mission reported 18 
months ago that if its recommendations 
(costing £2,667,260) are adopted, viability 
will be a near certainty. The British 
Government has not been able to find 
quite as much as that; £1 million has 
been spent so far. 

These economic plans will make Swazi- 
land something more for some South 
Africans: a place to make money in. But 
it depends on the political plans—and on 
a courage that the CRO has not so far 
demonstrated—whether or not the terri- 
tory will be the genuine shop-window of 
the British way that it should be, and that 
the CRO tells itself it is intended to be. 
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Continued from page 352 
shows the population ratio to warrant it; but the Flemings 
passionately oppose this on the grounds that the soil of “ mother 
Flanders ” is sacred—it is up to the newcomers to learn Flemish 
if they wish to remain. To this their opponents retort that such 
application of the ius soli ties them to the soil as if they were serfs. 
Both sides feel so passionately about the language question that 
the government fears to tackle it. Indeed, the Flemish-Walloon 
rivalry now bedevils so much of national life that the government’s 
plans for long-needed decentralisation, capital investment, fiscal 
reform and the rest are being gravely hindered. As the Flemings 
triumphantly said after last Sunday: “ Nothing can be done now 
against us or without us.” Numerically superior, they seem to 
wish to dominate as they once were dominated ; above all, they 
want to feel at home in Brussels, which is steadily becoming the 
most European of cities. The banners they carried last Sunday 
said “ Brussels must be bilingual.” Was this doubletalk ?, What 
they all shouted was “ Brussels must be Flemish.” 


Athenian Permtutations 
FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 


HE Greek general elections tomorrow, October 29th, will be 
T unusually important. The results will determine whether 
Greece is going to go on enjoying governmental stability, whether 
the Centre—the political backbone of the nation—can. be revived, 
and whether communism in Greece is above or below the safety 
limits imposed by the country’s western outlook. 

The disposition of forces is clear. Mr Karamanlis and his 
National Radical Union (ERE), who have administered the country 
for six years, polled 41.6 per cent of the total vote in the last 
elections three and a half years ago. The Centre Union led by 
Mr Papandreoy is essentially a last-minute alliance of the once 
powerful Liberal party, incorporating some isolated right- and left- 
wing groups, and with the well-disciplined Progressives of Mr 
Markezinis. These stood separately in the last elections, but their 
votes put together added up to 32.8 per cent of the total. The 
pro-communist EDA now running under the innocuous title of 
PAME (All-Democratic Agrarian Front) has a few non-communist 
candidates with well-known names—this was the best that EDA 
could do after the Centre’s rejection of its attractive offers for a 
“ popular front.” In 1958 EDA capitalised on the divided Centre’s 
loss of prestige and polled 24.4 per cent of the total vote. 

The Greeks have a habit of changing their electoral system on 
the eve of every general election. Not one of the six postwar 
elections has been held under the same system. This time a 
modified system of proportional representation will be used. It 
will not give an absolute majority in the 300-seat parliament to 
any party polling less than a minimum of perhaps 46 or 47 per 
cent. Mr Karamanlis and his party, who returned 171 deputies 
with 41.6 per cent of the votes in the last elections, did so because 
the previous system awarded bonus seats to the two largest parties. 
It was in the same way that EDA’s 24.4. per cent gave it 79 seats 
in the last Chamber, whereas the Centre added together returned 
only 48 deputies because of its disunity. In Sunday’s elections 
Mr Karamanlis not only has to preserve his 1958 following intact, 
which in itself would be a victory, considering the wear and tear of 
six years in power ; he must also attract a large number of new 
Voters if his party is to be strong enough to rule alone as before. 
Mr Karamanlis believes he can do this mainly because of the good 
tecord of his government, popular appreciation of the political 
and financial stability it has brought and, above all, because he 
feels that the last-minute regrouping of the Centre has not inspired 
Sufficient confidence among its more conservative followers. Many 
of them might therefore side with the National Radical Union 
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in which the parliamentary élite is of Liberal extraction and which 
anyway has no ideological differences with the Centre. 

Mr Karamanlis has. many other advantages. The possibility 
of a-world crisis or of a further worsening of Greek relations with 
the communist block, coupled with the presence of a sizeable com- 
munist following in Greece, should ensure a middle-class following 
for the strong government which has already shown that it can 
give them security. The Centre has both the advantages and the 
disadvantages of being composed of excellent men of politics. 
These could certainly give a far more effective performance as 
individual ministers than Mr Karamanlis’s team, with few excep- 
tions, has on record. Yet it is this individual excellence that has 
created the rivalries responsible for the disintegration of the Liberal 
party and through it of the whole Centre. The Centre leaders 
believe that although Mr Karamanlis’s administration has done 
well by Greek standards, it has not yet grasped the basic fact that 
nowadays progress must not only be good, but must be continuously 
getting better. .The Centre leaders have hopes—if not of an 
absolute victory, at least of a relative.one.: They believe that the 
discontented voters from the National ‘Radical Union will join them 
and they are convinced that they can snatch back from the pro- 
communists those Centre voters who in 1958 favoured EDA out 
of disillusionment with the fragmentation of the Centre. Their 
opponents have repeatedly used the “ lost vote” argument, claim- 
ing that the Centre’s rival groups would break up on the morrow 
of the elections. The Centre leaders, however, point out that once 
in power, to split up would be absurd, particularly since they 
expect that the eventual defeat of the ERE would bring to the 
Centre several of its. deputies. The nationalist parties forecast 
that the EDA-PAME electoral following will decline to 20 or 
less per cent, mainly as a result of the reconstitution of the Centre 
and this party’s purely pro-Soviet attitude in the past few years. 

The electoral law may deny either Mr Karamanlis or the Centre 
the chance to form a single-party government, which is evidently 
what Greece needs at the present stage of its economic develop- 
ment. In this context the key to the problem next week may 
be Mr Markezinis, the leader of the small Progressive party, whose 
intelligence is generally acknowledged in Greece and whose 
popularity has been growing. If Mr Markezinis returns with a 
sufficient number of Progressive party deputies he might be able 
to give Mr Karamanlis the working majority he may need in the 
new parliament. This would be a technically powerful team pro- 
vided that the explosive characters of the two leaders can be 
harnessed for the sake of governmental harmony. 


Austrian Press Changes 


FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 


ERR FRITZ MOLDEN, hitherto owner and chief editor of the 

Vienna daily Die Presse has sold the paper and will confine 
his attention to his printing works and his other publishing activi- 
ties. Herr Molden took over the independent right wing Die Presse 
from his father ten years ago while he was still in his late twenties. 
He founded other papers and rapidly became the most controversial 
figure in the small world of the Austrian press. The hiving-off has 
been going on for some time. A year ago Herr Molden owned 
three other newspapers: Die Wochenpresse, a weekly which he 
later sold to an industrial combine, the Express, taken over by the 
Socialists last January, and the Abend-Zeitung, which was bought 


up by Herr Fred Ungart, who-is part owner and business manager _ 


of the advertising firm IWG (Internationale Werbegesellschaft 
mbH). Herr Ungart is the new owner of Die Presse, and is closely 
associated with the former Chancellor, now President of the 
Federal Chamber, Herr Raab. 
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This sale has caused a minor sensation because Die Presse is 
the only independent right wing paper in Vienna directed at a 
politically literate readership. Although it is widely criticised as 
being (a singularly deadly combination) both stuffy and not always 
reliable, it is the direct successor of the famous old Neue Freie 
Presse which, by a little tinkering with genealogy, can be con- 
sidered as heir to the Freie Presse, child of the 1848 revolution. 
Herr Oscar Pollak, the internationally known old-time Social 
Democrat, has initialled a leading article in his Arbeiter-Zeitung 
in which he laments not only the decline of the liberal tradition of 
sturdy independence, but also the passing of the wholesome practice 
of ownership combined with active editorial direction. Herr Molden 
has been in the habit of contributing to his own papers, but Herr 
Pollak remarks that Molden was always primarily a manager before 
he was a journalist. In their small way, he says, these events can 
be compared with trends in other countries ; he mentions Mr Roy 
Thomson. 

We have watched with concern the battles and mergers, the 
wholesale shutting down and mopping up in the British press. 
In Austria we now have a miniature version of the same manager 
type and his methods. 

This is the bitterness of a life-long professional journalist over 
a man who, he feels, has let the side down. Herr Pollak’s distress 
ought to be slightly mitigated by the fact that feelers put out by 
intending German buyers were quickly clipped off by the Austrian 
Press Council, which recently issued a public warning that foreign 
ownership of a newspaper must on no account be permitted. 

Ownership by a publicity expert may improve the layout of Die 
Presse ; conservative party influence is less likely to enliven the 
content. If Herr Ungart can, he might make a start by knocking 
something off the price. Die Presse costs twice as much as its rival 
the Wiener Kurier, a popular-style, vigorous paper with a large 
circulation. The Kurier, with its two editions, has an initial pull 
over any separately produced evening paper, and has taken swift 
advantage of the Presse’s embarrassment by announcing greatly 
extended international news coverage as well as more local gossip. 


Dr Verwoerd’s Mandate 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


N the shadow of Paul Kruger’s statue in Church Square, 

Pretoria, on October 18th, the minister of Bantu administration 

and development, Mr M. D. C. de Wet Nel, welcomed the National 
party’s triumph in that day’s general elections with these words: 

The United Nations knows where it stands and what to expect 

from my people in this southern corner of Africa. We will die— 

each and every one of us, every son and daughter of South Africa 

—trather than give up our nationhood. 

The results show that this kind of rabble-rousing appeals to an 
increasing number of white South Africans, Dr Verwoerd’s 
National party increased its share of the poll in every seat it 
contested. It captured three seats from the opposition: two from 
the United party, the third from the National Union, which had 
formed a pact with the United party and which failed lamentably 
to serve as a decoy for dissatisfied Afrikaner Nationalists. The 
Nationalists now hold 105 of the 160 seats in the all-white Parlia- 
ment—only two short of that cherished South African political 
ideal, the two-thirds majority. Dr Verwoerd has a clear mandate 
from the whites—the wishes of the non-white majority are not 
considered—to push ahead with his “separate development ” 
policy, which seeks to divide the country into a white parent state 
and: several black satellite “ Bantustans.” He has five years to 
make “separate development ” a reality, no matter what the cost. 

But the going will not be easy: the election campaign showed that 
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the Nationalists are still the prisoners of their own past propaganda 
about the “black menace.” The rank-and-file Nationalists are 
more than unwilling to make the economic sacrifices necessary if 
genuine “ Bantustans” are to be built up; they are by nature 
suspicious of “ doing too much for the Kafir.” In a broadcast on 
October 20th, Dr Verwoerd stressed that there will be no sudden 
speed-up of separate development. A student of applied psycho- 
logy, he understands well the mood of most white South Africans, 
His speech, which might have been charitable in the face of so 
great a victory, was instead devoted to sneers at his opponents. 
The other feature of the elections was the support gained by the 
liberal Progressive party, which the Nationalists had hoped would 
be wiped out by the United party. The Progressives won only 
one seat from the United party, but they came close to taking 
several others, They polled 56,000 votes to the United party’s 
83,000 in 16 ‘urban English-speaking constituencies. Tens of 
thousands of people in the cities are apparently prepared to reject 
race discrimination—the very basis of South African political 
thinking—and to strike out boldly for a shared society in which 
individual merit, and not race, will be the criterion. A heavy 
burden will rest on the shoulders of Mrs Helen Suzman, the only 


_ Progressive who won a seat. She will have to carry the banner in 


Parliament not only of 12,000 affluent white voters in Houghton 
(Johannesburg), but of r1o-million non-whites. Judging by her 
performance in Parliament during the Sharpeville emergency last 
year, she is well qualified for the task. Liberal-minded people hope 
that she will become a substitute for Mrs Margaret Ballinger, who 
served as a representative of African interests in Parliament for 
many years before the Africans’ representatives were barred from 
Parliament by Nationalist legislation in 1959. 


X-CHIEF Albert Luthuli, who is also ex-president of the banned 

African National Congress, commented in the peaceful spirit 
that has this week won him the Nobel Prize. He said he “ deeply 
regretted ” that white voters had given Dr Verwoerd’s party in- 
creased support, which amounted to a mandate to continue its 
repressive policies. This meant that there would be hard times 
ahead for South Africa. But characteristically, Mr Luthuli added 
that the support which the Progressives had received was an en- 
couraging sign. Although he did not agree totally with the policies 
of the Progressive party, it was moving along the only true path to 
healthy race relations in South Africa. 

Now that the elections are over, white South Africans are won- 
dering whether the United party, the traditional opposition which 
has “ White leadership with Justice ” as its slogan, has a future. 
In every election since 1948 it has lost ground ; since the death 
of General Smuts it has lacked not only a leader, but a positive 
policy. Instead of opposing the Nationalists on principle, it has 
adopted an expedient “me too” approach: when Dr Verwoerd 
came forward with his Bantustan plan, the United party’s answer 
was a vague “race federation” scheme. The party has not 
accepted what General Smuts would surely have acknowledged— 
that there is now a clear-cut division between liberal and conserva- 
tive thought in South Africa, Although the United party won 42 
seats, it lost ground to the left and to the right in every seat 
contested. 

The tide is running strongly in favour of white nationalism in 
all but a few progressive urban areas; this will surely—and 
dangerously—stir the embers of non-white nationalism. On the 
eve of the elections, power lines near Johannesburg were sabotaged, 
and slogans—“ The People Shall Govern ”—were daubed on an 
Afrikaans church and on public buildings. This action, it is said, 
was directed from London. The Nationalist leaders assume that tt 
will be from abroad—from the United Nations especially—that 
South Africa will be attacked during the coming years of Dr 
Verwoerd’s rule. 
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Says Erven Lucas Bols: “We advertise in LIFE Inter- read LIFE. In their homes, their clubs, and their 
national to get umbrella coverage of the international market businesses they set the buying patterns for others to 
iittala —in order to increase world-wide interest in our products. follow. So it’s natural that for seven consecutive 


‘ely—and ‘The readers of LIFE International are mostly upper- Y"S Erven Lucas Bols has advertised in LIFE 
On the middle and top-class people—people who are apt to apprec- International, for Bols and LIFE share these same 
abotaged, iate and enjoy our products regularly. This is a state of customers—the world’s best. 
ed on an ( ‘airs which they and we both wish to maintain, and that {FE can sell for you, too. For more information 
it is said, 1s why we shall continue to advertise in LIFE Inter- about LIFE International, its new advertising 
= = national,” edition for Europe, and LIFE’s Spanish language 
a \Vhen Bols speaks of “‘umbrella coverage”, they editions for Latin America—write to Robert H. 
= ¢ refer to the 146 countries of the free world outside Garey, European Advertising Director, Time & 
the U.S. and Canada where the opinion-leaders Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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Acceptance Credits 
can help to 


Increase Exports 


In many deals which involve the movement of goods between countries, 

acceptance credits are at work, taking the financial strain and easing 

the path of buyer and seller alike. 

For example, if a United Kingdom exporter of tractors does not wish 

to tie up his own money by giving credit to the foreign buyer, he may B 


oes 


7° 


obtain from us the required temporary finance through an acceptance 
credit. By this means he can draw on us bills of exchange against a 
single shipment or under a revolving credit, against a general turnover 








of export shipments; the bills, after acceptance by us, can be blown 
sold immediately to provide him with the finance he needs. contre 
Acceptance credits, running into many millions of pounds its Cri 
annually, finance much of this country’s export and import equall 
trade with the rest of the world. powe! 
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How Lancashire Stands 


RINGING Lancashire to Harrogate for the annual -cotton 
conference does not ensure that cobwebs collected 
in the clammy climate west of the Pennines will be 

blown away in Yorkshire’s brisker atmosphere. On the 
contrary, the cotton industry habitually counters the barbs of 
its critics at these meetings with a determination that might 
equally be applied to getting its costs down and its competitive 
power up. No one expects representatives of the cotton 
industry to leave behind their fears of lost markets, profits 
and jobs ; it is with reasonable measures to safeguard all these 
that the conference should properly be concerned. But the 
re-creation in Harrogate of the very atmosphere of Lancashire 
prevents this conference doing the constructive job that it 
should. 

The main plank in the Cotton Board’s platform this year 
was evidently intended to be a thoughtful paper given by 
Mr A. G. B. Burney, the director of reorganisation for the 
Cotton Board in 1959-60, which prescribed a drastic 
remodelling of the industry from its traditional horizontal 
organisation into a more vertically integrated one, able to stand 
up to the large retailing groups with which it often deals. 
The proposal was received with no great enthusiasm. At the 
same time a few stray shots from a quiverful of criticisms by 
speakers outside the industry attracted tart rejoinders. Lord 
Rochdale’s restrained but revealing report of the important 
negotiations on the regulation of imports, in which he has 
been a central figure this: year, as chairman of the Cotton 
Board, hardly attracted the attention it deserved. But when 
Mr W. T. Winterbottom, chairman of Fine Spinners and one 
of the three employer members of the Cotton Board, replied to 
a question with: “‘ We have been completely let down. We 
have been lifted up and dropped and were lifted up when I 
believe an election was just around the corner. Since then 
we have been ditched ”—he stole the headlines and, within 
the conference, turned the thoughts of many of the delegates 
away from practical proposals for lifting Lancashire out of 
its rut, 

Trouble came to Lancashire, with monotonous regularity, 
in 1952, 1955 and 1958. Now despite import ceilings and 
financial inducements from the government to scrap and to 
modernise, a more serious crisis looms. Yarn output has been 
sliding since the spring. Cloth production was maintained 
at a high level until August, but new orders were negligible. 
Then short-time working, redundancy and—more surprisingly 
with the scrapping scheme completed only 18 months earlier 
—mill closures began to plague the industry once more. The 
labour force has again begun to drift, and the cotton industry 


has already lost a further 7,000 workers during the past year. 
Its labour force is now down to 177,000 ; five years ago it was 
255,000. Meanwhile there is little sign of a revival in orders. 

But Lancashire has not been ditched. Its troubles arise 
partly from continuing weaknesses in its own structure, which 
have themselves played a part in the apparently unexpected 
upsurge in imports of cotton manufactures from new sources. 
A large part of the overspill of demand from merchants last 
year was satisfied by imports from outside the Commonwealth, 
despite an import duty for cloth ranging up to 173 per cent. 
When orders for Lancashire declined sharply this year it was 
hoped that this mainly reflected fears that voluntary curbs 
on duty-free imports from the Commonwealth might end ; it 
is now clear that the decline was a kick-back from excessive 
purchases made partly because it was feared that the cotton 
reorganisation had gone too far. The assured market for 
which Lancashire began to agitate in 1955, and thought it 
had in its grasp when Commonwealth producers agreed to 
ceilings on exports in 1958, has slipped away. While the ware- 
houses are crammed full of cloth there will be few orders for 
Lancashire ; and the new suppliers who have their foot in 
this market are likely to remain. 


CCORDING to Mr Winterbottom, some machinery installed 
under the reorganisation scheme, and thereby quali- 
fying for the grant of a quarter of its cost, is standing 
idle. But few manufacturers have been bold enough to invest 
too much—the majority have taken a more realistic view. Up 
to the first week in October, the Cotton Board had received 
applications for grants covering the installation of only 
£33 million worth of new machinery from the whole industry, 
which Lord Rochdale judged to be little more than a modern 
textile industry would require “for its normal development.” 
Because it appeared that few further orders for new equipment 
would be placed before July 1962 in time to qualify for grants, 
the Cotton Board persuaded the Board of Trade to extend the 
qualifying period by a year. 
- Certainly, Lancashire’s re-equipment still has far to go; 
less than a third of its looms are automatic—and only a 
third of these are worked for three shifts. But if most of the 
industry is waiting for assurances of a kind that practically 
guarantee profits before it ventures more of its own capital, 
the re-equipment phase of the reorganisation scheme will be 
as far from succeeding next year as it is now. With one 
government-sponsored. reorganisation scheme barely com- 
pleted, it was hardly surprising that the official line with 
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delegates seemed to be that if the cotton industry was to 
regain prosperity it had better set about earning it by its 
own efforts, and not hope to obtain it as a right from the 
government. 

Lord Rochdale had some brave remedies to suggest for the 
industry’s ills. But in accord with the Cotton. Board’s notion 
of its position in the industry, they were advanced so tenta- 
tively that no delegate left the conference with a clear idea of 
the direction in which the board was driving. With a wage 
demand for cotton operatives under discussion—and inci- 
dentally holding up implementation of more shift working— 
the structure of wages in the cotton industry is currently more 
ticklish than usual, It was therefore no sooner mentioned 
than dismissed, even though it is certain that without a 
revision of the wages structure some of the value of re- 
equipment will be lost. A proposal to launch a sales promotion 
campaign for cotton goods has been put before the various 
trade associations within the industry, but Lord Rochdale 
spoke of it so diffidently that the substantial expenditure that 
is apparently envisaged has only a modest chance of being 
approved by the many separate bodies and some of their pinch- 
penny members, 


Lord Rochdale was at least a little more fopthicight i in his . 


implied criticism of the industry’s structure, which appears 
decidedly outmoded in today’s conditions. Fifty years ago 
the mills were said to work from the first whistle to tea break 
for the export market ; what remained of the day was given 
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Company | Price Yield 
Prev. | i Prey. Latest 
£000 | £000 | % | % x 
j | | 
Combined Eng. Mills £1 119 | 806 | 2! 6 9/11, 12-6 
Fine Spnrs. & Dbirs. £1.. | 1,822 | 2,682 | I2!2 15 | 22/4'2| 13-2 
Lancashire Cotton £1 ... | 1,680 ,809 17! 25 46/6 | 10-6 
English re Cotton £1 | 3,415 3,710 I2tat 12! 25/12 9-8 
Joshua Hoyle 2s. ........ Dré 732 15 2/412: 12-0 
‘David Whitehead Is. .... 605 955 || 28 27! 2/334{ 11-3 
Bleachers’ Assn. 10s. .... | 1,674 1,789 | 15 . 7g | 16/l'2| 10-6 
Bradford Dyers £1...... 429 766 2 6 | 12/7'2, 9-2 
Calico Printers 5s....... 3,577 | 3,351 21 '4 | 11/9 | 8&8 





+ Adjusted for scrip issue. 


over to the home market, which then absorbed only a fifth 
of their output. The respective importance of these two 
markets is now precisely reversed, and other fundamental 
changes have transformed practically everything to do with 
the Lancashire industry—except its organisational structure. 

The three main processes of spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
and finishing are still usually carried out by independent firms, 
with the cloth eventually getting into the hands of the 1,400 
or so merchants and merchant converters registered—but 
currently, it seems, a little unpopular—with the Cotton Board. 
This horizontal structure undoubtedly makes it easier for 
overseas manufacturers to enter the Lancashire market. A 
weaver faced with stiff competition has no incentive to resist 
imports of cheaper yarn from foreign spinners. In their turn, 
weavers have been short-circuited by dyers who find that 


they can maintain their level of production only by processing 


imported grey cloth. 

But it is the merchants and merchant converters that are 
now seen as the most suspect link in Lancashire’s chain. To 
them attaches much of the “blame” for last year’s large 
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imports of foreign cloth. It is also inferred that they are not 
diligent enough in selling Lancashire’s products. When their 
trade by-passes the whole of Lancashire’s industry, it is hardly 
surprising that it arouses the animosity of the rest of the 
trade. Control over marketing, therefore, i is now receiving a 
lot of attention ; this seems the focal point of the proposal to 
“ verticalise ” urged at last week’s conference. It is hoped 
that cutting across the traditional divisions of the Lancashire 
industry will at the same time plug some of the loopholes 
through which foreign goods have streamed and damp the trade 
swings that appear to floor the industry every third year. But 
the result seems likely to be a dearer end product and hence a 
further weakening of Lancashire’s competitive position, unless 
real economies in costs can be found in the vertical structure. 
The aim is probably to sell a branded product that is less 
susceptible to price competition. 


iy the emphasis at Harrogate on domestic issues, it 
is nevertheless the international implications to which 
most minds are turned. Negotiations on Britain’s entry into 
the common market, and this week’s conference of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to discuss a long-term agree- 
ment for controlling low-cost competition in cotton textiles, 
have given the difficulties of the cotton trade a three-cornered 
aspect, involving the Commonwealth, Gatt and the common 
market. 

At Gatt, Britain will certainly press other importers to 
share more equally the “ burden” of importing cheap Asian 
textiles. The Cotton Board has asked the Board of Trade to 
propose that by 1970 western countries should each take at 
least 10 per cent but no more than 20 per cent of their 
domestic requirements of cotton goods from low-wage pro- 
ducers. Britain at present is importing about one-third of 
its requirements, so that this formula could provide relief for 
Lancashire. The Cotton Board has also suggested that foreign 
(as opposed to Commonwealth) imports should be caught in 
the net of the existing temporary Gatt textile agreement 
which allows restrictions to be imposed on non-participants 
whose exports are likely to frustrate the working of the 
agreement. 

From Lord Rochdale’s account of his dealings with the 
Board of Trade over the imposition of a new ceiling in July 
for cotton imports from Hongkong, it seems most unlikely 
that the government will negotiate at the Gatt meeting 
terms such as the Cotton Board has in mind. As was thought 
at the time of the government-imposed ceiling on Hongkong 
exports, the terms dictated by the government were far more 
generous to Hongkong than the Cotton Board expected. It 
had urged that there should be no increase in Hongkong’s 
basic quota. But Lord Rochdale reminded the conference 
that without the government’s “overt”. intervention, no 
agreement could have been reached. 


The common market negotiations, however, may strengthen 
Lancashire’s hand. Continental manufacturers fear that 
cheap Asian textiles will find their way. into their markets 
through Britain, and unless the Continental countries and 
Britain bring their import policies into harmony, difficulties 
will arise. So Britain’s relatively liberal treatment of outside 
suppliers may have to be amended. As far as Asian imports 
are concerned, Lancashire for once has nothing to lose. 
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Pricing Electricity 


that electricity supply will have to earn under the 

Government’s new five-year regimen for nationalised 
industries has yet been made—or seems likely to be until 
about the end of the year, when the Minister of Power will 
have to ask Parliament for an extension of this industry’s 
borrowing powers, and will presumably be obliged to say 
how much self-financing it has been told to do. . But the 
fact that the Central Electricity Generating Board has now 
published its bulk supply tariff for the year beginning April 1, 
1962, means that this largest piece of the electricity industry, 
at least, knows what kind of a surplus it needs to earn during 
the first of the next five years. So the broad average for the 
industry, which one can express alternatively as a gross or 
net rate of return on capital employed, a proportion of self- 
financing of its investment, or a level of surplus after paying 
fixed interest on its capital, must now be settled, even if 
targets for some of the area boards are still under discussion. 

When this industry published its annual report last month, 
Professor Ronald Edwards, deputy chairman and chairman- 
designate of the Electricity Council, said that the industry 
had anyway been envisaging total surpluses of the order of 
£55-£60 million a year by 1964-65. The Treasury and the 
Ministry of Power, considering the record of growth and 
the huge investment plans of this dependably prosperous 
nationalised industry, may well have asked it to earn a little 
more even than that sum—the magnitude of which will not 
be lost on the industry’s trade unionists or its consumers. 
The industry should not find it hard to earn these surpluses, 
though keeping them may be another matter. But the way it 
chooses to earn them—its pricing policy—will have considera- 
able implications for its continued growth, and the vast slice 
of the nation’s capital investment that this pre-empts. 

In setting the bulk supply tariff, which is the price at which 
CEGB sells electricity from the grid wholesale to the area 
boards who distribute it and sell it retail to consumers, the 
industry automatically determines the division of whatever 
surplus it has to earn between wholesaler and retailers. Over 
the last three years the CEGB’s surplus as a wholesaler has 
declined sharply as a proportion of the industry’s total: it 
amounted to about 35 per cent in 1958-59, only about a fifth 
in 1959-60, and nil last year, when after paying interest and 
depreciation on a very conservative basis the board showed a 
small deficit. It will presumably have eliminated that deficit 
in the current year by adjusting last autumn its bulk supply 
tariff for 1961-62 with an increase of 24 per cent in charges. 
But over the next five years under the new ground rules of 
nationalised industry finance, CEGB may well be reckoning 
to earn a considerably larger slice of the industry’s surpluses. 

But the wholesale price that it charges for electricity in 
Britain, and the way in which it charges the price, do more 
than aim at raising a particular surplus for the generating 
board. The “shape” of the bulk. supply tariff can have 
fundamental effects upon the kind of tariffs that the area boards 
in turn can “ design,” and upon the profitable utilisation of 
the industry’s vast capital employed. The 1962-63 tariff 
published recently by CEGB is the result of a comprehensive 


N’ announcement about the “target” rate of return 


review of just what results it wants this basic price to achieve 
and how best its details could be adjusted to achieve them. 

This is a two-part tariff, like most in electricity. The 
traditional system is to recover all those costs that do not 
vary with the number of units actually supplied through a 
fixed charge per kilowatt of maximum demand upon the 
system, and the costs that do vary with units supplied—basic- 
ally running costs—through a charge per unit. In recent years 
this has meant a continual increase in the fixed “ demand ” 
charge, as more and larger power stations have built up 
CEGB’s capital investment but reduced its fuel and other 
running costs per unit generated. Conventional stations are 
still getting bigger and more efficient ; and the introduction 
of a growing nuclear component into generation will go on 


‘ increasing the “ demand ” charge and cutting down the charge 


per unit of electricity bought. Until recently, this was 
accentuated by CEGB’s practice of planning to get whatever 
it needed for its annual surplus out of the “‘ demand ” charge, 
making the unit charge simply cover estimated running costs. 


rE principle, this could be fine. The more that an extra kilo- 
watt of demand costs a buyer, the more incentive he has 
to moderate his peak simultaneous demand in relation to 
his total annual consumption, the better his average “ load 
factor” on the industry’s capital equipment, and the less 
investment required to support the continuing growth of 
power consumption. But in practice, the bulk tariff in force 
now (and until next spring) does not quite achieve that virtu- 
ous result. A board’s demand charge is reckoned according 
to its maximum demand in any half-hour during the day ; but 
this is not necessarily the half-hour of the year that gives the 
bulk supply system the most trouble in supplying that many 
kilowatts. One area board, not long ago, had an extra cold 
snap in February that put up its demand by 500 megawatts. 
That increased its annual demand charge by £34 million for 
the year, though the load occurred on a day when meeting it 
imposed virtually no strain upon the CEGB’s generation and 
transmission system at all. That seemed unfair to the area 
board ; and the CEGB in fact probably had much more trouble 
in supplying it with less power in a peak hour say a month 
before, when other boards may have shared much more 
responsibility for calling in the peak load generated by old 
stations from which power may cost up to 6d. a unit or 
more. 

Some area boards, again, have better opportunities than 
others to “ shave” their peak demand in one way or another. 
The high demand charge of extra kilowatts on its- peak load 
has led one area board to investigate and then install a small 
gas-turbine power plant, operated by remote control, largely 
for peak load purposes, rather than buy extra units from the 
grid. That may make good sense: it has set CEGB, too, to 
looking at peak power costs to see if a new small station could 
beat an old one. But it also made CEGB less anxious to push 
up its demand charge. Moreover, the higher the fixed element 
in the bulk price of electricity and the lower the unit charge, the 
less are area boards tempted to make their own unit charges to 
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consumers, and the smaller can be any variations that they can 
offer in attempts to improve the load factor of consumers’ 
demand. 


For 1962-63, CEGB began by loading only half of its 
planned surplus on to the demand charge and reckoning to 
recover half through its unit charges. It then refined its 
maximum demand criterion by charging area boards according 
to their contribution to the peak demand on the system as 
a whole, not their individual maximum demands ; and set 
this as the average of each board’s contribution to the two 
half-hours of maximum system demand before and after 
Christmas in any year. This and certain other refinements 
will not affect the total sum that CEGB gets from its demand 
charge, since its charge per kilowatt is revised in retrospect 
at the end of each year to bring it in a prescribed amount of 
money whatever the actual maximum demand involved. But 
it will affect the contribution that each area board makes to 
this, and should bring it in line more closely with the actual 
demand that each board makes on CEGB’s “ capacity costs.” 


A more obvious innovation in this new tariff comes in the 
charge for units supplied—a day and night differential. Only 
about 20 per cent of the electricity Britain uses is taken at 


night: this base load is met by big power stations running 


almost continuously, with very low fuel costs. During the 
day, it costs on the average 17 per cent more to supply a unit 
of electricity than it does during the night. The differential 
that CEGB is offering in 1962-63 is quite a significant one 
proportionally—o.47d. at night, against 0.58d. by day. It 
should make it more easy for area boards to increase their 
differentials to commercial and domestic consumers. 


The basic unit charge in the British bulk supply tariff is 


adjusted by a “‘ coal price differential ” designed to take account . 


of the fact that some power stations are better located for 
cheap coal than others—and that some area boards have to 
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sell in the market against cheaper coal and coal-based gas 
than others do. For next year the size of these adjustments 
has been reduced by moving up the basic price of coal to 
85s. a ton, against the earlier and out-of-date 60s. Area boards 
pay more or less than this for power generated within their 
own areas, according to their local coal costs; they pay a 
nationally-averaged price for power that they import through 
the grid from other areas ; and they pay at this “ national ” 
price for power generated in nuclear stations, even in their 
own area, on the argument that all boards contributed to the 
national capital costs of this power and gain equally from its 
exceptionally low unit costs. Over the years one would expect 
the “coal price differential” to decrease as more and more 
power is generated in big power stations on the coalfields or 


_ at coastal sites for nuclear and oil generation. But moving 


too fast towards its abolition would mean a sharp increase in 
unit prices to areas with low costs—mainly industrial—and 
quite uncovenanted benefits to some of the more rural areas 
remote from coal. 

This is a tariff set for one year and not. for three, as the 
CEGB hoped the last one would be (it had to be revised for 
1961-62, its last year). The surpluses aimed at are small in 
proportion to the industry’s turnover. Moreover, a complex 
tariff such as this one has many ramifications in its effects, some 
perhaps unexpected. Critics of electricity pricing policy in 


~ this country, who have seen some of their arguments accepted 


and the bases for others utterly overturned in recent years, 
can at any rate approve the objects of this electricity tariff 
and respect the hard thinking that lies behind it. But before 
the industry is much further into its new five-year plan an 
equally comprehensive and subtle-minded exercise will be 
required in thinking through its retail tariffs—the point where 
the final consumer has to pay the price of electricity and ought 
to pay a price as closely related to costs as maybe. That may 
be much more trouble to get through. 
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REPAYING IMF 


The familiar warning “no green light” 
makes sense in connection with this tech- 
nical operation, as it cannot do in connection 





The Alternative Route 


Wer the Treasury has made a start 
in using the foreign funds that are 
flowing into London to repay the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund ; and it is doing 
so in a substantial way. Britain is to repur- 
chase £100 million of its August drawing 
of £535 million, by early next week—in 
time to deflate the October gold figures. 
The Treasury describes the transaction as 
a “technical redisposition,” of Britain’s 
reserves, since the repayment increases pari 
passu the stand-by facilities available to 
Britain at IMF, The importance of the 
operation is that it cushions the impact of 
the flows of private money to London on the 
centres which the funds are leaving. The 
obiect of the operation is largely to check 


the gold loss from the United States, and 
for this reason the repurchase is wholly in 
dollars. Admittedly the currencies which 
the Fund ‘needs most at present are marks 
and lire, but special arrangements should 
soon ‘be completed to replenish these 
holdings by bilateral borrowings under 
Article VII. 

Britain’s repayment, it is officially inti- 
mated, has been made possible by the 
“ substantial” return of funds over recent 
weeks. This does not mean that there has 
been a corresponding improvement in the 
underlying balance of payments, and pro- 
vides no justification for any relaxation of 
the measures designed to bring about a last- 
ing solution of our external imbalance . . . 


with a reduction in interest rates. Bank rate 
was unchanged on Thursday; and one 
would like to think that the authorities have 
taken the IMF route as an alternative to a 
series of Bank rate reductions that would 
have to go dangerously far before they had 
any real impact on hot money. The financial 
markets, however, now regard “the other 
half,” and perhaps more, as inevitable. 
Expectations of a cut in Bank rate the 
next day caused a sudden sale of spot 
sterling from New York on Wednesday 
afternoon, accompanied by further bidding 
of forward sterling. The narrowing of the 
margin to 2i¢ cents three months forward: 
equivalent to an annual interest rate of 
slightly under 3 per cent, caused the margin 
on covered interest arbitrage in favour of 
London over New York on the Treasury bill 
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comparison to widen to 3 per cent. After 
Thursday’s announcement of no change 
in London Bank rate, spot sterling was 
again bid, and the forward rate was un- 
changed. 

Before Wednesday’s sudden rumour ster- 
ling had been in very strong demand and 
rose to a new peak of $2.81/%. Evidence of 
the flow of investment funds to London can 
be seen in the strength of security sterling, 
which is now at only a nominal discount 
below the official rate. Overseas money is 
also streaming in to the mortgage market, 
and the expectation of a falling away in rates 
is reflected in the eagerness of lenders to 
secure their deposits for three months and 
more. The local authority borrowers, in 
turn, now prefer to commit themselves for 
the shortest possible period, and the rate 
on three months deposits has been 
forced down from 6% per cent last week 
to 6% per cent. The Treasury bill 
rate, too, continues to fall. At the 
tender on Friday of last week the discount 
houses felt bound to keep their bid com- 
petitive, and after pushing the rate below 6 
per cent they were not surprised when the 
authorities responded by forcing them to 
take loans at the penal rate. The cost of 
such loans is still relatively small compared 
with the cost of missing the bills at a time 
when everyone wants them. 

On the Continent, the mark fell below 
parity on the dollar a week ago for the first 
time since revaluation; in midweek it 
recovered somewhat, partly as a result of a 
rumour that the ban on payment of interest 
on foreign residents’ bank deposits was 
about to be lifted. Elsewhere the dollar 
has been relatively weak—at its support 
point against the lira, and under pressure 
too in Paris, Amsterdam and Switzerland. 
In the London gold market the price con- 
tinues steady at $35.193 ; the market has not 
been affected by the fall in the gold price 
in Hongkong and Macao, to around $38 an 
ounce. Business at the London fixings has 

been of much the same kind and scale as 
in previous weeks, with a moderate amount 
of private buying. One special official 
transaction has been the purchase of £33 
million of gold by the Spanish authorities 
for their reserves. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Unasked Question 


HE tide has run still more strongly in 

favour of gilt-edged this week. Buying 
has been large and widespread, with the 
general public and the overseas investor 
increasingly in evidence. Prices have risen 
daily. The market has suddenly seized on 
the undoubted uncertainties in equity in- 
vestment in the ’sixties as a reason: for 
securing a fixed interest return at the high 
level that is available today—and may no 
longer be available tomorrow. There is 
nothing new in the first half of this 
diagnosis—it was clear a year ago that a 
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mixed bag of equities no longer offered the 
certainty of growth, and that the assurance 
of fixed interest in a fixed interest security 
was regaining its attraction. A few far- 
sighted institutions realised this, and have 
been buyers of gilt-edged ever since the 
bursting of the post-election boom in equi- 
ties at the end of 1959. 


The sudden spreading of the gilt-edged 
fashion to the wider investing public clearly 
reflects the expectation that interest rates 
have now passed their peak, an interpreta- 
tion that can be backed by the reduction in 
Bank rate and by one of Lord Cromer’s 
Mansion House questions—but not yet by 
the Bank of England’s tactics in the gilt- 
edged market. The market is assuming that 
the authorities will have to yield to market 
pressures—forgetting that the market 
pressures themselves arise partly in antici- 
pation of official action. And it is difficult 
to feel certain that gilt-edged stocks have at 
last found their base until one feels equally 
certain that Britain has mastered its 
external payments problem. It is sterling 
that has checked the incipient downward 
movements of interest rates in the past ; is 
its long run future so assured that it need 
no longer lean on high interest rates 
now ? 


For the moment however the City is in 
no mood to entertain such doubts, and the 
gilt-edged bandwagon is on the move. The 
authorities are trying, within self-imposed 
limitations, to check it. The government 
broker has allowed the net price of his 54 
per cent Treasury 2008-12 to rise only very 
slightly: since the beginning of this month, 
while other long-dated stocks have risen by 
around two points, the tap stock has been 
raised by only {¢. But this is now virtually 
the only stock which the authorities hold 
in any substantial quantity, and it is proving 


increasingly difficult to control the market. 


on this one lever alone. Other stocks are 
rising and the tap stock is increasingly 
attractive. It still yields £6 14s. per cent, 
only 9d. less than in early August; but 
whereas then it actually offered one-quarter 
per cent less than irredeemable War Loan 
and about the same gross redemption yield 
as 23 per cent Savings 1964-67, it now 
offers a margin of 2s. 6d. over War Loan, 
3s. 8d. over the almost comparable 33 per 
cent 1999-2004 stock, 9s. over the 1982-84s 
and 18s. 9d. over Savings 1964-67. 


GILT EDGED PRICES 


WAR LOAN 3, a 


258 Reena 
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... Chasing Too Few Gilts? 


O* these terms the government broker 
is doubtless selling large amounts. 
But if the rise in the market is to be checked 
he will need a fortification in the supply of 
medium-dated stocks. Since the Govern- 
ment has budgeted for no new money from 
the gilt-edged market this year it is not 
expected to make a new issue of its own. 
But there are other uses to which a govern- 
ment issue could be put—it could soak up 
the superfluous bank liquidity that has 
suddenly appeared, or it could be an 
excellent alternative to. special deposits. 
More likely however is a further stream of 
corporation issues. But if these are to 
restrain the market they will have to be more 
finely priced than the LCC’s recent cash 
and conversion issue, which opened on 
Monday at a premium of 3} and stood at 
five points premium two days later. 


Equities, meanwhile, are the sufferers 
from the turn-round in Throgmorton 
Street’s thinking. After a small rally last 
week they were depressed again on 
Monday by news of further hire purchase 
losses and on Tuesday by the Chancellor’s 
hint that a capital gains tax could be intro- 
duced before the budget and also by his 
warning that: “If we face facts, something 
like this [wage inflation] has already been 
happening, and it can lead to disaster.” Just 
how this can be good for gilt-edged is diffi- 
cult to imagine—unless the City is whole- 
heartedly convinced that the Chancellor 
has wages under control. On Wednesday, 
investors could turn to more favourable 
sentiments from Mr Lloyd—*“ Just because 
the steel industry is not working to full 
capacity, because some consumer durable 
industries also have capacity to spare. . 
it does not follow that the economy as a 
whole is moving downwards.” ‘The share 
markets duly gave themselves a minor lift. 
just in time to stop the Financial Times 
ordinary index from dropping to a new 
low point. Over the week to Wednesday, 
The Economist indicator rose by 2.3 


to 245. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Who Has Lost Credit? 


I is even more difficult, after the pub- 

lication of the report* by Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell, the firm of accountants, on British 
shipbuilding orders placed abroad, to 
fathom the real reason that moved Mr 
Marples to commission it. If he wished to 
silence shipbuilders’ complaints about credit 
facilities in this country and pitch the ball 
back into the industry’s court, arguing in 
effect that the only thing wrong with British 
shipbuilding was its own inefficiency, then 


* “Shipbuilding Orders Placed Abroad by 
British Shipowners ”: HMSO.. Is. 0d. 
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he can hardly be surprised if the industry 
points out that its complaints about diffi- 
culties over the cost or availability of credit 
primarily concerned orders from foreign, 
not from British, owners. 


Out of the 34 ships, worth some £23 mil- 
lion and totalling almost 200,000 tons, that 
British registered shipping companies con- 
tracted from overseas yards between the 
beginning of 1959 and July, 1961, the report 
finds that advantage was taken of credit 
facilities offered by foreign builders in only 
nine. 

But in none of these nine were credit 
terms of paramount importance in the 
decision where the order should go. Price 
was always of greater or equal consideration, 
as in twenty-two of the other twenty-five 
cases studied. Where credit facilities were 
offered and used, they covered between 60 
per cent and 80 per cent of the total contract 
price over periods of from five to eight years 
at interest rates ranging from 3 per cent to 
63 per cent. This would seem to support 
the British shipyards’ argument that better 
terms can often be raised by their overseas 
competitors. 


This may be so. But the position in 
Britain is not quite as bad as is often 
made out. Much, for instance, has been 
made of the recent failure of the Sunder- 
land shipyard of Joseph L. Thompson to 
land the Naess order for an 80,000 ton 
tanker, allegedly because no finance could 
be raised here. It appears, however, that 
originally the Naess group had ordered two 
tankers from a German shipyard, but were 
unable to raise adequate credit. Finance 
for both ships could have been found in 
Britain if the orders were transferred to a 
British yard, but the increased cost of con- 
struction would have wiped out the slim 
margin of profit on the long term charter 
from Shell. So the group proposed building 
one tanker, but financing both, in Britain. 
It then encountered understandable reluc- 
tance in London to finance German exports. 
. Since then the Thompson yard has won a 
contract for an 80,000 ton tanker from the 
Olsen line of Oslo, also for charter to Shell 
Tankers, having succeeded in raising the 
credit that the Norwegian yard, which had 
previously been given the order, had failed 
to muster. 


These examples, and the Peat, Marwick 
study, argue that the prime reason why 
Britain has now become a major net im- 
porter of new ships is the inability of British 
shipyards to compete on price. The cost 
of credit, reluctance to guarantee delivery, 
and weaknesses in marine engineering de- 
velopment have also played a part. But the 
accountants’ study does not come up with 
any significantly new information that has 
not already been covered in depth by the 
three previous major Government or 
industry-sponsored reports on the industry 
in the last twelve months. Perhaps, Mr 
Marples intends to maintain a sustained 
barrage of public criticism of British 
shipbuilding’s faults in the hope that 
it will shame the industry into remedial 
action. 
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The Squeeze Takes Effect 


oe there have been increasing signs 
of slackening pressure in the economy. 
This is evident in the latest figures 
(both of engineering orders and of unem- 
ployment). On October 16th, there were 
365,607 people out of work in Britain, of 
whom 43,230 were only temporarily stopped. 
That means for the second month running 
there was more unemployment than a year 
before ; the latest rate was 1.6 per cent of 
the labour force compared with 1.5 per cent 
in October, 1960. Since the previous count, 
the numbers wholly unemployed had risen 
by 42,000, the normal increase being around 
27,000. As unemployment has edged 
upwards, vacancies have become fewer ; 
after allowing for seasonal influences, there 
were nearly 60,000 fewer vacant jobs on 
the books in October than there had been 
in June. 


Engineering Swings 
Round? 


EW orders received by the engineering 

industries in August were 15 per cent 
below the volume of August last year. 
Orders from the home market fell by 19 
per cent, but export orders were only four 
per cent lower. These figures fit in with 
other suggestions that capital spending 
at home is being cut but that the export 
demand for capital goods remains high. But 
it would be hazardous to reach too definite 
a conclusion on the evidence of one month’s 


ACTIVITY IN ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


1958 deliveries = 100 


* *e e 
*\DELIVERIES 
"(Seasonally adjusted) 


figures, for these orders have a tendency to 
fluctuate wildly from month to month for 
no obvious reason. A suspicion that the 
demand for capital goods has begun to 
decline at home is therefore all that one can 
safely hold ; until the level of new orders 
for September is known, it would be risky 
to assume more. 


BANK CREDIT 


Advances Still Failing 


ANK advances are still falling, though 
the decline has not surprisingly slowed 
down considerably from the extraordinary 
rate of August and September. The mid- 
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October statements of the clearing banks 
also confirm that, as was apparent in the 
market, the banks are back as buyers of 
gilt-edged, having added £49 million to 
their portfolios in the four weeks to October 
18th. The recorded decline in net advances 
was £69 million ; but this was swollen by 
a reclassification of the bank figures which 
transfers about £40 million from advances 
to money at call and short notice. The 
items involved in the switch are mainly 
balances held abroad, which the banks have 
previously classified in different ways. The 
clearing banks state that since the object 
of the reclassification, which has been 
approved by the Bank of England, has been 
to standardise practice and not to improve 
the liquidity ratio, some banks have used the 
extra leeway to increase investments—a 
movement which, the statement recognises, 
is also permitted by the increase in liquidity 
from other sources. 

Despite a fall of £15 million in holdings 
of commercial bills, the banks’ liquid assets 
rose in October by £80 million (or about 
£40 million without the special transfer), 
The net Exchequer deficit was no longer 
running higher than a year before, and the 
government must have been drawing 
finance from the gilt-edged market in this 
period; but working the other way was its 
increasing need to finance such inflows of 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
OCTOBER 18, 1961 


Change on 
Month Year 
£mn. £mn. £mn. 
Gross deposits ...... 7,436 +77 +171 
Net deposits*....... 6,967 +51 +162 
ie, Zo 
Liquid Assets ....... 2,601 35:0 +80 +314 
EL Gan tees ae 6146 83 +14 + 19 
Call money....... 639 86 +54¢ + 90} 
Treasury bills..... 1,106 14-9 +27 + 90 
Other bills and 
“liquid” credits. 240 3:2 —15 +4115 
Special deposits ..... 218 30 —3 +77 
Risk Assets : 
Gilt-edged ....... 986 13-3 +49 —189 
Other market in- 
vestments ...... 112 «61-5 a — 17 
Advances*........ 3,248 45-4 —69¢ + I7} 
(to State Boards) G2 oe Ty +i —10 


* Excluding all transit items except ratio of advances 
to deposits ; all ratios are of gross deposits. + About 
£40 million was transferred from advances to call 
money in October. 
foreign funds that were not directed into 
government paper. The upshot of all these 
influences was a rise in the liquidity ratio 
from the already comfortable 34.3 to 35.0 
per cent—even after the freezing of 3 per 
cent in special deposits. The increase on 
the month is broadly accounted for by the 
reclassification. 

The dramatic transformation in bank 
liquidity in the past three months is pre- 
dominantly the result of the equally 
dramatic reduction in advances, which totals 
just over £300 million on the recorded 
figures and £260 million, or 74 per cent, 
on a true comparison. Advances by the 
Scottish banks fell at much the same rate, 
by £323 million. The steep fall in bank 
lending can be attributed to (1) the 
“toughest ever ” directives sent out by the 
banks in August, received by managers who 
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. .. the resources of National and Grindlays Bank 
Limited, which now incorporate the Eastern 
Branches of Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased 
from £130 million to £230 million. Similarly the 
number of offices now operating in countries 

overseas total 140, no fewer than 100 more than 
existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking facilities 
are therefore available for all merchants trading with 


the various countries served by the Bank. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


CLS ea! 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED AND 
THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
A comprehensive banking service is available 


at branches in the following territories: 


INDIA: PAKISTAN * CEYLON: BURMA: EAST AFRICA: ADEN 


Amalgamating 
SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN: KENYA ‘ UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 


’ small. National Provincial Bank could 


than the mere possession of 
a bank account. The first class service, prompt THE 
and helpful advice and « 
information when required National 
and companies from . = 
all branches ~ Provincial 
of the largest in the country. 
The wide experience of the 
all its customers whether BUSINESSES 
their accounts be large or 
nae 
DO te 


There is more in banking B ANK WITH 
with the National Provincial | 
decisions and the ability to obtain friendly 
have attracted many firms 
Industry, including some 

AS SO MANY 
bank is at the disposal of 


be of assistance to you in your business 
and its problems. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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ROLL OUT THE BARREL! Not beer on this 
occasion but lubricating oil being man- 
handled into place for shipment on board a 
Harrison vessel. 


Harrison Line 


Shipowners for over a century. A fleet of 40 ships serving THE WEST INDIES 
S. & E. AFRICA - U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO - THE SPANISH MAIN 


THOS. & JAS. HARRISON LTD., MERSEY CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOL. FOUNTAIN HOUSE, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 








28, 1961 
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had already -been putting on the- brakes ; 
(2) the: turn-round - in sterling, which _ in- 
creases the supply of credit in London and 
eases the demand in a number of ways’; 
(3) the high overdraft rates ; and, not least, 
(4) the sharp reduction in the rate of stock- 
building in the economy. The upshot is 
that the banks have a new worry—how to 
stop their liquidity ratio looking too lush..- 


AIR TRANSPORT_ 


“Three Sizes 
Too Big” 





R EADING between the lines of the address 
given by the director general, Sir 
William Hildred, to the International Air 
Transport Association’s annual meeting in 


BUSINESS NOTES 
Sydney this- week, it appears that the air- 


lines would ‘still have been in difficulties this — 


year even if traffic had come up to expecta- 
tions. The fact that it failed to produce the 
steady annual rate of growth to which air- 
lines have become accustomed has made a 


bad situation worse, but the original cause’ 


of the trouble lies elsewhere. Wher the air- 


lines re-equipped with jets—500 are now’ 


flying and 400 have still to be delivered— 


_ they compressed a decade’s growth in‘capa-". 
city. into a few years and now’ find then- - 


selves, according to Sir William, in the’same 
situation as “ the growing boy who is sent 
to school with a jacket which ‘is still three 
sizes too big for him.” He went on to pre- 
dict that “ traffic, like the boy, will be burst- 
ing the seams of this particular jacket long 
before it wears out.” The listening airlines 
must have hoped this will be soon. 

Sir William did not give them any 
grounds for optimism ; he told the meeting 

in the plainest language that the only way 
to fill those empty seats was by tapping new 
markets with “real low low fares” con- 
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siderably below the “ low” fares of today; 
which are still too oer for many 
pockets. There is room cuts. The level 
of international air fares is considerably 
above. the price ‘of travel on the North 
American continent ; indeed, the general 
level is well above that charged on the North 


. Atlantic where the most thrusting and for- 


ward looking airlines have forced the intro- 
duction of,“ economy” fares and of special 
winter rates that make: it Sere for the 


“first.time to fly than to go 


The aim, wherever possible, ig? to make 
air travel competitive with ‘surface’ trans- 
port and the airlines have at their disposal 
now—again for the first time—aircraft that 
make this possible. But not all airlines have 
the traffic or the route network to enable 
them to use big jets to maximum effect ; 
these afe currently losing money at an 
alarming rate, as the accounts of some 
already show and they are likely to pull a 
wry face at the tonic recommended by Sir 


.William. These airlines are likely to resist 


both new fare cuts and the-extension of the 





LIBYAN OIL 


Beneath 
the Surface 


FROM OUR SPECIAL 


CORRESPONDENT 


We would have been the only spec- 
tacular thing about the oil terminal, 
that Esso Standard Libya has built at Marsa 
el Brega on the Sirte gulf at the end of the 
110-mile-long pipeline from Zelten; sank 
largely out of sight several weeks before 
King Idris of Libya officially opened the 
pipeline on Wednesday and may never be 
seen by man again. This is the 148-foot 
high bow mooring device that Esso towed 
all the way from New Orleans. Tankers 
tied to this tubular steel framework can load 
oil continuously even while . swinging 
through a full 360 degrees. Esso calls it a 
‘ birdcage ” but, as it sits on the seabed off 
the Brega terminal with only the top fifty 
feet showing, it looks at-low tide like a giant 
lobster pot. The achievement represented 
by the first shipment from Port Brega, how- 
ever, was itself spectacular—exports of 
crude from an oilfield where oil was first 
Struck two-and-a-half years ago and from a 
country where the first concessions were 
granted only about six years ago. But at 
the simple ceremony when the King opened 


the valve “start flow” for the crude*oil: 


from Zelten, there was more below the sur- 
face than was obvious. 


The oil that flowed: inte stiches Esso 





Canterbury at anchor in the bay ranked 
as the first commercial shipment of crude 
from Libya. (Fawley had already taken five 
tanker loads for trial processing ; other trial 
shipments have been sent to France. ) It was 
therefore some of the first Libyan crude oil 
to be moved at the price of $2. 21 a barrel 


that. Esso posted ex-Brega in August—a__ 


price that is low in comparison with Middle 
East postings and more realistically related 


to the European value of such light crude. 


oils than the postings of Saharan oil, but 
which is much higher than thé discounted 
prices that some Libyan producers are 
believed to have contracted for their future 
output, 


oe Libyan government never formally 
accepted this posting and again on 


Wednesday refused: explicitly: to approve it. - 
Formally this may not matter. Esso’s con- : 


cession agreement, dating from 1955, pro- 
vides that royalties and tax are related to 
prices realised on actual deals and not on 
posted prices. And as long as’Esso is moving 
Libyan crude oil to its European affiliates 
at a posted price realistic enough not to*need 


discounting, the- posted and realised-prices~- 


_ their original size. 


are identical. Under.the agreement Esso-is 
also entitled to a depletion allowance before 
reckoning Libyan tax. Some companies that 


. - made -later deals. ate_not; and under thé’ 


amendments to 1955 law ‘published i in July 


none will be. Neither point was mentioned 


in the speeches: at Brega this week by the 
King and Mr Rathbone, the president. of 
Standard Oil of New: Jersey: questioned 


afterwards, Mr Rathbone still had no com- 


ment to make. 

The latent tension over prices and terms 
need not break surface until the company 
files its tax return for 1961-62. But another 
government ploy may tempt Standard Oil 
of New Jersey to accept new terms. Amend- 
ments to the petroleum law in July offered 
existing concessionnaires three years’ exten- 
sion if within six” months—that is. by 
January 15th—they accept a revision of 


. existing agreements which would base their 


tax liability on posted prices without a 
depletion allowance. Moreover, no company 
will be granted any new concessions unless 
it incorporatés these new: tax rules’ in -its 
existing agreement. © 

Under the 1955 taw existing concessions 
are to dwindle to’a third or a quarter of 


t store by Libyan oil—though “ pres- 
x imines ™ hy ite Zelten field could 

some technical problems. It is hard to 
believe that the group, as its existing con- 
cessions are reduced, will not eventually be 
interested in further acreage. Below the 
surface courtesies at Brega, therefore, there 
was a mild squeeze ‘play by the new host 
government that oaly six yéars ago attracted 
oil companies .by sweet. reasonableness. 
Since oil was found in’ such abundance, this 
reasonableness has been somewhat modified. 
This has emphasised the new handle that 
“relinquishment” provisions in any oil- 
producing country can now give a host 


~ government. But the market ‘still finally sets 


the- hmit- to- producers”-bargaining power. 


Jersey appears to put 


ONE REE Th ia Is Fai Se eee te rere 
a a a Nad Be aa a 
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cheaper North Atlantic fares to other parts 
of the world. Mr Menzies, when he com- 
plained that air transport as a whole was 
fundamentally uneconomic, was exaggerat- 
ing ; but had he said that certain airlines 
can never hope to pay their way, few people 
would have disagreed. The logical conclu- 
sion to draw from Sir William’s analysis of 
the current state of aviation is that airlines 
which cannot, because of their structure and 
management, contemplate “real low low 
fares” ought to go out of business leaving 
the field to those who can. But he could 
hardly be expected to say this when it would 
amount to advising a large number of 
IATA members to close shop. 


Some Make It Pay 


HE collapse of several small British in- 

dependent airlines—two more closed 
down this week—combined with Cunard’s 
doleful admission that its air services were 
losing money, have goaded the largest of the 
independents, British United Airways, into 
demonstrating that there are some who can 
make aviation pay. It has done this by pub- 
lishing its accounts for the first time—for 
the year ending December 31, 1960. BUA 
is a private company whose principal share- 
holders are three shipping groups and on 
last year’s showing their investment was 
paying off. The airline made a trading pro- 
fit of nearly £500,000 on a capital employed 
of £16 million ; unlike other airlines it gives 
no details of revenue or expenditure or in- 
deed any information at all about its flying 
operations, but the financial results are con- 
siderably better than those returned by many 
a more opulent and heavily capitalised air- 
line, even among those rare birds that actu- 
ally show a profit. It has also written off 
£1.2 million against profits in the past four 
years for goodwill—the direct result of 
the series of mergers that led to the 
formation of BUA. 

BUA has always boasted that the lower 
overheads possible in privately-owned air- 
lines gave them a competitive edge over big 
nationalised operators, and the accounts 
seem to bear this out. But BUA’s testing 
time will come when the results are known 
during the next few days of its application 
for a network of services across Europe and 
Africa. If this is granted, the airline will 
have to expand the scale of its operations at 
a rate that could send overheads rocketing. 
It will have no difficulty in finding the 
money to do so: the accounts show that the 
parent companies simply advance cash as 
and when required. But management and 
sales organisation will find themselves at 
full stretch, something for which they have 
waited ten years. 


A BANKER’S REFERENCE 


On Inquiry 


HAT is a banker’s reference worth ? 
One of the more curious of the law’s 
anomalies was given an airing in the Court 
of Appeal last week in Hedley Byrne & Co. 
Lid. v. Heller & Partners Ltd. The 
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defendants, merchant .bankers, answered 
credit inquiries about a customer which had 
been made by the plaintiffs through their 
own bankers, the National Provincial Bank. 
These replies were held to have been given 
negligently, and as a result of acting upon 
them the plaintiffs lost a substantial sum of 
money—{15,454. But the Court of Appeal 
upheld the decision of Mr Justice McNair 
last December, that the defendants could 
not be liable for their negligence to a party 
to whom they owed no contractual duty. 

In the memorable case of the snail in the 
ginger beer, in 1931, it-was established that 
an action for negligence by a third party 
could succeed, and Lord Atkin said “ You 
must take reasonable care to avoid acts or 
omissions which you can reasonably foresee 
would be likely to injure your neighbour,” 
going on to define neighbours as “ persons 
who are so closely and directly affected by 
my act that I ought reasonably to have them 
in contemplation ” when the act in question 
is being performed. But in Candler v. 
Crane Christmas & Co, in 1951 the Court 
of Appeal held that the third party action 
could not succeed when the damage com- 
plained of was financial. In that case a firm 
of accountants prepared a balance sheet for 
a company knowing that it was to be shown 
to a prospective investor in the company. 
The accountants were negligent, and acting 
on the false picture presented by the 
balance sheet the investor made his invest- 
ment. He lost his money, and, in due 
course, his action against the accountants ; 
this was financial damage—f£2,000 worth— 
and in the absence of a contract between the 
accountants and the investor no liability 
arose, despite the accountants’ knowledge 
of both the purpose for which and the 
person for whom the balance sheet was 
required. 

The analogy with the banker replying to 
an inquiry is not exact, but it is near 
enough. The posture in which the law 
finds itself in this matter is not one that 
commends itself to the business community. 
In his dissenting judgment in 1951 Lord 
Justice Denning (as he then was) analysed 
the present position, found it displeasing, 
and showed the path of escape. It has not 
yet been followed ; and in last week’s case 
Lord Justice Pearson went so far as to say 
that “it would be unreasonable to expect 
a banker in the bank’s time to study his 
records and files before giving an answer.” 
This is probably just what most people 
thought a banker did when he answered 
credit inquiries. In the particular case of 
bankers’ references, as in the general 
matter of professional negligence causing 
financial damage, the law is hardly keeping 
itself commercially up to date. 


MOTORS 


Stable Outputs 
Rising Stocks 
AR production showed little change 


between August and September ; the 
rate of 20,181 a week in September was only 
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about 1,000 a week below that of August, 
when seasonal effects are allowed for. 
Though the strike at British Light Steel 
Pressings probably cost Rootes about two- 
thirds of its car output, the rising produc- 
tion of the new Vauxhall Victor, few of 
which had been made in August, seems to 
have helped to offset this. And though 
Standard-Triumph put its workers on to a 
three-day week at the beginning of the 
month, and the production of the British 
Motor Corporation was slightly reduced by 
model changes, Ford was making cars at 
a slightly higher rate in September than in 
August. Exports remained, at 28,000, the 
same as in August or in September last 
year. 

The industry may soon find that it is 
necessary to reduce output further ; stocks 
of cars seem tg have risen by at least 14,000 
during September—roughly the amount by 
which home sales fell short of the 1960 level. 
Though makers are prepared to see stocks 
rise during the winter, they are mostly 
anxious to keep them under control. As 
sales and output this month seem to have 
remained at much the same level as in Sep- 
tember, stocks may soon have reached the 
point where their growth needs to be 
checked—which would mean more short- 
time working. 

Optimism about the prospects for next 
year has been increased by the interest 
attracted at the motor show. Apart from 
the large orders from the United States dis- 
tributors of BMC, S-TI and Jaguar cars, 
which suggest that exports to that market 
next year might be more than treble their 
September rate of 2,500 a month, private 
visitors to the show have displayed an un- 
expectedly strong interest in buying cars. 
They may not want to buy a car now, but 
if there were to be a smaller difference be- 
tween the value of their old car and the cost 
of a new one in the spring, they might then 
be prepared to buy. Those who believe 
that 1962 might find the industry on the 
upswing of its trade cycle are encouraged 
in their optimism by this evidence ; but 
much depends on the actions of the govern- 
ment and the strength of the seasonal im- 
provement in demand for used cars in the 
new year. 


WALL STREET 


Tax Loss Influences 


A correspondent cables : 


ALL STREET has been sobered down 

by reports of corporate earnings in 

the third quarter, which though they are 
higher than a year ago are not as high as had 
been expected, and has also been dis- 
appointed by other signs of slowing down in 
the economy. While the cult of the equity 
is far from dead and little outright selling is 
taking place, there was no fresh demand for 
common stocks this week, and for the first 
time since mid-September, the Dow Jones 
average fell below 700. There is little pros- 
pect of a swift snapback until the economy 
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THE 


| Jacknaw 


AnD THE 


an economic fable 


Os UPON A TIME there was a 
quite exceptional squirrel. He 
lived. in a large wood in which 
there were many nut. trees. And, 
like all squirrels, he was a saver. 
He gathered nuts for the winter. 
And this is where he began to be 
exceptional. He was a squirrel who 
knew what a good nut looked like. 





Many other squirrels, in the course 
of time, had begun to rely on him. 
He gathered nuts for them, too, 
and kept them safely. He did not 
hide them away—he had got 
rather beyond that. He thought to 
himself that a nut by itself was 
just a nut. But, planted, it became 
a nut tree, from which came more 
nuts. So he encouraged the planting 
of nut trees. 

One day as he was going about 
his business, he heard a great 
squawking. “‘Hey you! You there!” 
said a voice. The squirrel looked 
up from what he was doing. He 
peered into the branches. And 
there he saw a large, glossy jack- 
daw. “That’s a nice nut,” said the 
jackdaw. “I’m fond of nuts. In 
fact, I need nuts to keep going.” 


# The squirrel did not reply. “Well, 
aren’t you going to give me that | 
fs nut I’m admiring?” said the | 
f jackdaw crossly. 


“It’s not my 





nut,” said the squirrel. “Of course 
it’s your nut” said the jackdaw. 
“You’ve got it in your paws. I 
don’t think it’s at all nice, the way 
you’re hanging on to it. Share and 
share alike you know!”—‘“But I do 
Share and share alike,” said the 
squirrel. ““When the proper time 
comes round, I'll be distributing 
nuts to all the other squirrels. I 
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just look after the nut-crop for 


them.” — “You’re a _ busybody, 
that’s what you are,” said the 
jackdaw. “Running round from 
tree to tree, gathering up all the 


| nuts. Nobody else gets a look in. 

e | J intend to have a look in.” 
SOuiRREL ‘on people plant the trees and 
| get nuts from them,” said the 
| squirrel. “In fact, I and the other 


| squirrels have only a small share 


in any one tree. We don’t like to 
keep all our nuts on one branch, 
or in_one part of the wood. When 
the trees bear well, every creature 
in the wood gets a share. Even 
jackdaws do better—or so I’m 
told,”” he added. 

“Oh, I know what you’re up 
to,” said the jackdaw. “You may 
not own all the nut trees now. 





But soon you will. Oh yes, don’t 
bother to deny it. I’ve been watch- 
ing you. You've been taking 
them over one after another.” 
“Look,” said the squirrel, “I’m 
a squirrel. I’m even a professional 
squirrel. I have an interest in 
nuts. And that’s quite enough. 
What good would it do me to 
carve my name on a lot of nut- 
| trees? All I want is to make certain 
that there is always enough to 
| feed all the squirrels in the wood. 
Most nut-trees know how to get 
on with their own growing without 
any help from me.” And with 
that he went about his own affairs. 
The jackdaw was so cross about 
this that he swooped down and 
grabbed the big nut the squirrel 
was holding. “Hey!” cried the 











i 


ness,” squawked the jackdaw as 
he flapped away. 

So the squirrel didn’t bother 
to shout any more. He knew that 
this particular nut had a worm in 
it. But he thought that perhaps 
the jackdaw would like to find 
this out for himself. 


MORAL: 
Minding your own business properly 


leaves little enough time to mind 
other people’s. 


* * * ® «€ 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 
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squirrel. “Mind your own busi- © 


RESEARCH AND 
THE JAPANESE 
STOCK MARKET 


Research has for centuries been associated 
primarily with science and mathematics. But, 
with Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., it is the 
foundation for analysis of the Japanese 
economy. The complexities of a modern world 
dictate that the economist can no longer make 
recommendations from hunches or sudden 
notions. He must have accurate figures before 
him in terms which he can analyse . . . figures 
resulting from research. To aid us in our 
research we employ a complete staff of exper- 
ienced statisticians who prepare the many 
graphs and charts essential to portray fully the 
economic structure of Japan. The results of 
data on industry and the general economy are 
compiled and studied by Nomura analysts and 
economists to obtain complete information on 
the complete market picture and the compli- 
cated constituents from which it is made. The 
results of their work are published periodically 
for our clients, to aid them in the selection of 
stocks and other investments in Japan. 


Also, latest information on new company 
quotations, present economic status, and future 
planning are available through our branch 
offices and representatives throughout the 
world. Let us do the research. for you. Write 
to the Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. for infor- 
mation on the Japanese stock market. 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 
1-1, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Please send me your information copy. 
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THE WORLD DRAWS GREEDILY on electric power and light. Every day 
expanding industry, new public undertakings, improved transportation and 





increasing domestic load call for more and more power. Hawker Siddeley is 
helping to meet this demand by supplying the vital generation and distribu- 
tion equipment. Their new subsidiary, Hawker Siddeley Engineering, will 
engineer and develop comprehensive power schemes—with or without 
automatic and/or remote control—anywhere in the world. 


HIVIIUIUUTAIUUUUUTTTALU UU 


Fuller Electric builds all types 
of power and distribution 
transformers. This is one of a 
pair built for the new cross- 
Channel D.C. power link with 
France and believed to be the 
largest rectifier transformers 
in the world. Rating is 95/95/65 
MVA 284 /83.6/33 kV. 





Mirrlees Monarch 
diesel engines are 
available as either 6, 
8 or 10 cylinder verti- 
cal in-line units de- 
veloping 1600 to 4,340 
b.h.p. at 200 to 300 
r.p.m. and also in 16 
cylinder Vee form de- 
veloping 7,000 b.h.p. 
at 375 r.p.m. 


TheBrushSwitchgear 
range covers indoor 
and outdoor equip- 
ment for use on elec- 
tricity supply and 
general industrial 
distribution systems 
of up to 33000 volts, 
1000 MVA. This 440 
voltswitchboard is for 
a television station. 





HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


Duke’s Court, Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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shows more signs of strength. Even then, 
investors are likely to discriminate. This is 
evident from the current wave of tax selling 
which has depressed many “glamour” 
stocks as well as steel and other cyclical 


‘ issues whose profits are lagging. 


Selling for tax purposes, however, is not 
a serious factor in depressing the market as 
a whole, for the funds accruing from the 
sales are largely being reinvested in other 
stocks. Under the law, an investor can take 
tax losses and re-establish his investment 
position by buying back the same shares 
after a waiting period of 30 days. This is 
being done by a number of institutions, par- 
ticularly some of the mutual funds which 
are seeking to offset some of their earlier 
capital gains with tax losses without per- 
manently abandoning particular investments. 
In the absence of a strong movement in 
market prices either way, tax selling can also 
be the occasion for switching and it tends 
to drive down the prices of stocks that are 
already depressed and to add to the demand 
for those which already have good earnings. 
This is what Wall Street is now experi- 
encing ; but if the economy booms and 
profits rise the demand for equities is likely 
to revive, as there is still no inclination to 
shift into fixed interest securities. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Sticky Exports 


ESPITE the pronounced fall in imports, 

that has reduced their value quarter 
by quarter since the start of the year, 
Britain had the barest surplus on visible 
trade with the rest of the world in the third 
quarter after allowing for the uneven basis 
for valuing imports and exports used in the 
monthly Board of Trade figures. The con- 
traction in imports (seasonally adjusted) 
amounted to £32 million a month between 
the last quarter of 1960 and the third 


quarter of this year. Exports and re-exports - 


improved by £16 million a month ; how- 
ever they appear to have virtually stopped 
rising early this year. Clearly, a further im- 


‘provenient in either imports or exports is 


needed in the current quarter. 

Seasonally adjusted, the value of food 
imports was unaltered between the second 
and third quarters of this year. But this 
was partly the result of bigger imports of 
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livestock ; imports of meat continued to fall. 
Imports of basic materials dropped quite 
sharply once more, but while the level of 
production in Britain’s manufacturing in- 
dustry is rising, it would be over-optimistic 
to expect this contraction to go on much 
longer. Imports of manufactures for further 
processing, such as metals and chemicals, 
were unchanged between the two quarters ; 
paper and wood products were partly re- 
sponsible for checking their fall. Imports of 
finished manufactures showed a further 
sharp rise. Though the increase has come 
mainly in capital goods, imports of clothing 
and footwear and other non-durable con- 
sumer goods are substantially higher than a 
year ago. 

Between the second and third quarters, 
exports to North America continued to in- 
crease, despite a steep drop in exports to 
Canada. Obviously, there is reasonable hope 
for further improvements in exports to the 
United States. Exports to western Europe, 
including both EFTA and common market 
countries are still expanding, but exports 
to the rest of the sterling area remain 
bogged down. 


CHURCH COMMISSIONERS 


Anglican Acumen 


INCE the Church Commissioners first 

began to invest in equities in 1948, their 
income has nearly doubled. Most of the 
rise of £1.5 million to £15.8 million in their 
income in the year to March 31st last came 
from bigger dividends on the equity hold- 
ings. As,the table shows over the past two 


years the overall yield on its investment port-. 


folio has improved by one per cent to nearly 
63 per cent. 

In another year of active dealings, the 
Commissioners—probably for the first time 
—were net sellers of industrial equities. 
Even so new investments in this section 
amounted to £3.8 million, of which half 
was absorbed by rights issues and the rest 
largely by purchases of chemical manu- 
facturing and store shares. They also added 
to their holdings of industrial debentures 
and some further switching among gilt- 
edged securities brought about a good 
improvement in the average yield on this 
section of the portfolio. 

It has been estimated that the Church 
Commissioners now provide about three- 
quarters of the stipends of the clergy and 
about one-half of the Church of England’s 
annual budget. About two-thirds of their 
income last year went towards stipends, 
pensions and the upkeep of parsonages. 
From their surplus of just over £3 million 
they plan to allot from next April a further 
£750,000 a year to raise stipends and, in 
addition, they will increase the income of 
every benefice by £50 a year, except in the 


rare cases where the income already exceeds *” 


£1,500 a year. A recent survey showed that 
less than one per cent of all clergy came in 
this category. Over 77 per cent received 
less than £850 a year, net of rates and 
mortgage repayments, but this calculation 
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ignores any sums received in other capaci- 
ties such as chaplaincies or the contribution 
that a growing number of parishes makes 
towards car, telephone and other expenses, 


THE CHURCH’S PORTFOLIO 
(£’000s) 


At March 31, 
1959 1960 i961 

Total Investments} : 

Book valuef .......... £122,942 £128,397 £132,262 
Market value ......... £138,678 £186,090 £204,563 
Average yield*........ £5/9/4 £5/18/3 £6/9/4 

Of which :— 

Government Stock : 

Book value........... £20,056 £20,020 £19,441 
Market value ......... £18,779 £17,601 £15,885 
Average yield*........ £4/13/0 £4/13/3 £4/16/1 
Percentage of portfolio* 16°3% 15:6% 14:7% 


Indust. Ord. Stock: 


Book value........... £73,857 £75,228 £76,427 
Market value ......... £88,315 £128,116 £144,413 
Average yield*........ £5/11/2 £6/4/11  £7/0/10 
Percentage of portfolio* 60-1% 58-6% 57:8% 
Income: 
Security income....... £7,011 £7,929 £9,156 
Net rental income..... £4,189 £4,249 £4,480 
Investment mortgage 
INGO bk oecs tect £1,244 £1,222 £1,227 
Total income ....... £13,308 £14,297 £15,765 
* At book values which were revalued at market 
prices on April |, 1957. t£Excluding short term loans. 


For further increases in stipends the 
clergy perhaps should look more towards 
the Commissioners’ property interests 
which have a book value of just over £69 
million. As with stock exchange invest- 
ments, the Commissioners have pursued a 
policy of pruning and streamlining this 
portfolio and since 1956 property sales have 
realised {£20 million. This has been 
balanced by purchases and capital expendi- 
ture and in this period net rental income has 
risen by 50 per cent. The Comimissioners’ 
house properties have now been concen- 
trated in five large estates at Hyde Park, 
Maida Vale, Kensington, Chelsea and 
Hampstead. In some of these estates the 


Commissioners’ property development com- 









THE SQUEEZE ON PROFITS 


The wage and salary bill paid in the 
second quarter of this year was 9} per 
cent higher than last year; and divi- 
dends of industrial companies were up 
by 15 per cent. Profits, however, were 
8 per cent down on the year, and this 
is now being reflected in unchanged 
dividend declarations. 


Gross trading 
























































DRIVE FOR SMOOTH PRECISION 
WITH INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS 


The finest pistons are turned with diamond tools and, 
for matching precision, their conrods are honed 
with diamonds. 

Industrial diamond tools cut, grind, and polish with 
unsurpassed speed and accuracy and so make a vital 
contribution to increased efficiency and production 
in thousands of engineering processes. 


To find out if diamond abrasives, diamond tools, or 
diamond impregnated wheels can help you in your 
problem, please get in touch with the Industrial 
Diamond Information Bureau. This Bureau is backed 
by the world’s largest laboratory devoted to diamond 
technology -The Diamond Research Laboratory in 
Johannesburg. For information and advice, without 
obligation, please write to the address below. 


The Industrial Diamond Information Bureau 


2 CHARTERHOUSE STREET (DEPT E), LONDON, E.C.1, 
Telephone: Fleet Street 7157 
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pany, Church Estates Development, is pro- 
moting in association with private de- 
velopers and builders new blocks of flats and 
houses. But the total commitments of this 
subsidiary amounting to over £13 million 
are primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of commercial properties. Not sur- 
prisingly with such vast sums to invest the 
Commissioners have forged links with Mr 
Cotton and Mr Clore and other property 
developers, and they are confident that these 
developments will give a yield of not less 
than 8 per cent when they are completed. 


COMMODITIES 


Inconclusive Conferences 


L EAD and zinc producers’ earlier forecasts 
of supplies and consumption in 1961 
were shown to have been too optimistic by 


BUSINESS NOTES 


the behaviour of the market since March. 
Their new estimates put the surplus in lead 
supplies this year at 73,000 tons—not far 
short of last year’s surplus. which was 
absorbed none too readily by the United 
States stockpile. The surplus of zinc is 
reckoned to amount to 60,000 tons. Earlier 
forecasts were based on the assumption that 
supplies from communist countries would 
not increase beyond their level in 1960, but 
that hope has evidently not been realised. 
Zinc has now fallen to £71 a ton for spot 
supplies: - only. in 1946 has lead been 
cheaper. Even after quite a sharp rally on 
Thursday, spot lead was £62 a ton. 

It is expected that the rise in zinc con- 
sumption will keep in step with higher pro- 
duction in the first half of 1962 ; with some 
producers continuing to restrain their out- 
put, lead consumption and supplies are 
expected to be roughly in balance. No 
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restrictions have been placed on zinc pro- 
ducers and no further curbs have been 
applied to lead production for the first half 
of 1962, although this is apparently regarded 
as only an interim arrangement, because the 
lead and zinc study group mentions a 
further review “before the end of the 
quarter.” This would in any case be made 
at the customary meeting next March, but 
the group may have immediate restrictions 
if necessary at that time, in mind. A state- 
ment that “a number of countries” will 
continue to restrict their lead output does 
not necessarily exclude the possibility that 
some producers who have done so up to now 
have not renewed this voluntary obligation. 

The sugar’ conference-in Geneva took 
a long time to come to an agreement to 
differ—at least for the time being. The 
conference was adjourned sine die, but the 
intention appears to be that it should recon- 





CHANNEL CROSSING 


A Matter of Money 


HEN, in a few weeks’ time, Mr 

Marples sits down with M. Buron, 
his French opposite number, to open 
ministerial discussions between their two 
governments on what, if any, new type of 
transport link should be provided across 
the Straits of Dover, they will in effect have 
before them three possibilities—building a 
road and rail bridge; excavating a rail 
tunnel ; or making do with the existing sea 
and air services. By then their advisers 
should have been able to go over in detail 
the proposals and calculations of the respec- 
tive pressure groups backing the tunnel and 
bridge and produce their own estimates of 
how much capital each of the three will need 
in order to cater for expected traffic, what 
tolls each would have to charge in order to 
cover costs and make a reasonable profit, 
and what those respective rates of return 
might possibly be. That presumably ought 
to be the basis for decision. But both 
governments will doubtless be conscious 
also that if either or both -the tunnel and 
bridge can in fact be successfully financed 
entirely by private capital—as the two sets 
of sponsors confidently allege—then their 
budgets would be relieved of having to find 
further investment for at least the sea ferries. 
Moreover, both groups claim that most of 
the money for their projects would come 
trom outside Britain or France. 

Of the three, it would seem that the 
tunnel would probably cost least—about 
£130 million including interest on borrow- 
ings during construction, against at least 
£220 million for the bridge (excluding 
capitalisation of “ pre-opening ” interest 


payments), and a figure somewhere between 
the two for keeping the present port, ferry 
and air services abreast of the growth in 
traffic during the next fifty years—though 
this last sum would not have to be spent all 
at Once in the first five or six years. The 


tolls that the tunnel and bridge groups have 


in mind are similar ; they are lower than . 


the present sea ferry fares and the difference 
could reasonably be expected to grow with 
time owing to the heavier wage content in 
the cost of running the ferries. Comparing 
possible rates of return it would seem that 
the tunnel again may come off best. The 
sea ferries are barely washing their face even 
now, with written down capital and depre- 
ciation based on original cost. The tunnel 
and bridge groups express their hoped-for 
profitability in different terms: the 
tunnellers claim a 14 per cent “time 
adjusted ” return while the bridge-builders 
promise 4 per cent in the first year, rising to 
6 per cent in the sixth, and 8 per cent in the 
seventeenth year. That would be roughly 
equivalent to about 43 per cent on a “ time 
adjusted ” basis, or about half that of the 
tunnel. 

Strangely, both groups assume the same 
traffic potential, differing mainly only in 
their estimates of the new vehicular traffic 
the new facility will itself “ generate.” Yet 
the bridge would cost almost twice as much 
to construct as the tunnel (if neither runs 
into technical trouble) and have a great deal 
more potential—but for a long time to come 
little used—capacity. Moreover, while the 
tunnellers propose to raise most of their 
capital in bonds, and invite the two govern- 
ments to assume the head lease of the tunnel 
so as to “guarantee” bondholders their 
interest, the bridge group freely claims it 
expects to raise the whole of its £220 
million or more as equity. Apart from an 
agreement on the inevitable question of tax 
-liability—which also concerns the tunnellers 
—the bridge group states it asks no more 
of either government other than permission 
to go ahead and the freedom to remit divi- 
dends to foreign investors. 

But some rather oddly phrased references 


to the possibility of a rescue operation by 
the two governments in a booklet the group 
has published in France suggest that its own 
mind may not be entirely free of doubt: 


We would assert that the general interest 
of the bridge is so important for the future 
of Europe that it should be constructed 
even if its operation were unable to re- 
munerate the invested capital, that is to say 
both governments, anxious to develop their 
economies, should build it from budget 
funds. Fortunately, there is no question 
of resorting to this method, which would 
be prohibited by considerations regarding 
the budgetary balance of public finances 
within the limits of prosperous economies. 
Calling up private capital will enable this 
vast undertaking to be realised, with the 
assurance that it will be satisfactorily 
remunerated, without prejudice to any . 
other financing which is imposed by . 
necessity. 


Whatever this example of Gallic clarity 
(subjected to translation) may mean, the 
group’s solutions to the technical problems - 
posed by straddling one of the most -; 
crowded, and at times foggiest and windiest, 
shipping lanes in the world are at least 
comprehensible. It claims that wind 
deflectors, similar to those used on ships’ 
bridges, would reduce the effects even of 
gales on vehicles crossing the bridge to 
levels that motorists ordinarily encounter 
from light winds inland. Lighting and the 
height of the carriageway above sea level, it 
argues, would limit hindrance by fog; and 
the very presence of a bridge across the 
channel, plus the adoption of modern navi- 
gational aids, would impose traffic order 
upon channel shipping where no such regu- 
lation exists at present. All this may be so ; 
but it was not so long ago that a radar- 
equipped oil tanker crashed into the Severn 
railway bridge. The tunnellers may also 
not be entirely free of technical risks: the 
French and Italian contractors painfully 


Cutting the new motor road under Mont 


Blanc have had some blunt words for the 
geologists who made the initial surveys. 
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vene next month. The difference that 
divides Cuba from probably all other mem- 
bers of the international sugar agreement, 
including perhaps its communist signatories, 
is about one million tons of sugar. Cuba 
wants a very large increase in its quota 
within the agreement. Although this might 
not necessarily affect sales to the free world, 
as the communist countries have agreed to 
take about five million tons of Cuban sugar 
a year, there are important principles at 
stake. Although it is argued.that if no 
solution can be found the current agree- 
ment will simply continue to operate, the 
market is sceptical ; the price of sugar in 
London has declined to £223 a ton. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


One Million Policies 


AST year the business of the life offices 
was more buoyant than ever before. 
New sums assured by members of the Life 
Offices’ Association and the Associated Scot- 
tish Life Offices, which cover over 99 per 
cent of the ordinary life and annuity busi- 
ness of offices established in the United 


EMPLOYEES’ BENEFITS 
(Under pension and life assurance ct 














| 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 | | 1960 
470 Emme, | Fe OL 
ot | 
In force : 
Lump sum on 
death before | 
retirement ... | 1,815 |2,182 | 2,573 | 2,884 | 3, 260 
Annual Pensions: | 
Future*...... 403 | 464; 533 582 | 643 
| 9-2) 10-6 | 12-9 |-15-6 | | 18-4 
Premiums re- | 
ceived ....... 141 155 171 185 | 204 


Employees | 
covered (’000s) | 2,701 | 3,011 | 3,302 | 3,493 | 3,769 


New Business : 
Lump sum on 
death before 





retirement... | 440] 5S00/ 621 585 715 
Future annual 
pensions* ... 92; 100; 118; 112) 120 
Yearly and single 
premiums. 28-1 | 32-7 | 41-6 | 39-3 | 47-0 
Employe e s 
552 615 


covered (’000s) | 523 | 534 | 573 





* Based on current salaries. 


Kingdom and of overseas offices operating 
in this country, rose by 21 per cent to the 
new record figure of £2,305 million while 
new annual premium income jumped to £90 
million, compared with £75 million in 1959 
and £74 million in 1958. Both individual 
ordinary life assurances and lump-sum 
benefits on death before retirement under 
occupational schemes contributed to the 
record figures and for the first time more 
than one million individual policies were 
taken out in a single year. 

New business under pension and life 
assurance schemes more than recovered the 
ground lost in 1959, when employers appear 
to have been pre-occupied with the impli- 


cations of the graduated state pension . 


scheme. So far there has been no sign that 
higher statutory contributions are materially 


-1959 but less than the 


BUSINESS NOTES 


affecting the market for assured pensions. 
In contrast, the self-employed pension busi- 
ness has been sluggish: last year about 
21,000 new policies were issued at premiums 
totalling £6.2 million, which was slightly 
more than the new premiums received in 
income from this 
source in the two preceding years. About 
137,000 policies of this kind are now in 
force, assuring deferred annuities of {£41 
million per annum. 

TOTAL LIFE OFFICE INVESTMENTS 

















% 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 
% % % % % 
-_ —_— - a — - , - —— 
Mortgages...... | 15 15'2] 45%, 1513| 16 
Gilt-edged ..... | 30!,; 28 26'2| 25 24 


Other fixed 

interest securi- 

ea 21'2| 22 21 21 20'2 
Equities ........ 16'2| §7'2) 19 20'2; 22 
Real property, | 

ground rents | 

and other in- | 

vestments .... 16'2| 17 18 8 | I7!, 


Ordinary life and annuity funds, as ad- 
justed for transfers from reserve accounts, 
rose by £405 million last year. This record 
contribution to personal savings compares 
with £348 million in 1959 and £215 million 
five years ago. Combined ordinary and in- 
dustrial branch funds. rose by £519 million 


to £5,585 million and once again, as the. 


table shows, the life offices added to their 
stake in equities. They now, however, 
appear to be less eager to buy ordinary 
shares, largely contenting themselves by 
taking up their rights in new issues. — 


RAIL v. AIR” 


The Minister Drops 
a Hint 


AST week, the Air Transport Licensing 
Board approved a scheme put forward 
by British European Airways to run com- 
bined nightly mail-newspaper-passenger 
flights between London and Belfast, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow. The Transport Com- 
mission protested strongly against the £3 3s. 
fare that BEA proposed to charge in order 
to tempt passengers to fly in the middle of 
the night. This, protested the Transport 
Commission, was lower than second-class 
rail fare and would hit rail traffic badly. 
British European Airways retorted that the 
fate of the railways was none of the business 
of the Air Licensing Board, whose sole duty 
was to promote air traffic. The Minister of 
Aviation has contradicted this in terms that 
must have revived the Transport Commis- 
sion’s spirits. 

The machinery for licensing air service 
provides for an appeal against any decision 
of the board and the Transport Commission 
has just appealed, in vain, against the grant 
of a licence for flights between Swansea and 
Birmingham. The commissioner who heard 
this appeal endorsed BEA’s limited view of 
the board’s brief. Mr Thorneycroft upheld 


‘in 1976. 
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the commissioner’s decision to throw out the 
appeal, but added that he “did not agree 
with the view expressed by the commis. 
sioner that the board was neither empowered 
nor required to take into consideration the 
question of wasteful competition with rail 
facilities.” The Transport Commission has 
still some time in which to decide whether 
to appeal against the Board’s decision to 
approve BEA’s £3 3s. fare which it has 
tended to regard as a test case. Such an 
appeal might clarify how Mr Thornycroft 
defines “ wasteful competition” between 
air and rail and how far he is prepared to 
curb the development of internal air services 
to enable the railways to survive. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A correspondent writes from the United 
States that airlines have recently had first- 
hand experience of the pitfalls of translations 
from one language to another by computer. 
Technical manuals for the French-built 
Caravelle jets supplied to United Airlines 
have, he says, been translated in this way 
and contain frequent puzzling references to 

“ water goat.” This should read “ hydraulic 


ram.” 
* 


The Government of Switzerland is to lend 
the World Bank 100 million Swiss francs 


' (about £8 million) at 37 per cent, to be re- 


paid in two equal instalments in 1966 and 
1968. This is the second loan to the Bank 
from the Swiss Government—the previous 
one of Sw. Fr. 200 million was made in 
1956—and it brings the total gross borrow- 
ing by the Bank in Switzerland to almost 
one billion francs (£83 million), of which 
Sw. Fr. 887 million is outstanding. 


* 


The. New Zealand Government has 
arranged a $20 million loan in the New 
York market, in 54 per cent bonds maturing 
It is also reported that repre- 
sentatives of the IMF and World Bank have 
been invited to New Zealand to discuss pos- 
sibilities of loans. This follows New 
Zealand’s admission to the Fund last April. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 383, 386 and 387 on: 
Fisons Saxone, Lilley & Skinner 


Rolls-Royce Daily Mirror 
Charterhouse Johannesburg Consolidated 
Caffyns Cumulus Investment 
Frank Cooper Brooke Bond 

Robeco Rover 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 384 and 385 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 387 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 388 
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NOW— 
a 


for 
growing 


Companies 


A short time ago, the Honeywell 800 was announced 
as leader of ‘the new generation’ of computers, 

able to process more data at a time than : 
any other system. Here now is the Honeywell 400— 
the most advanced small scale system 

for small-to-medium size companies, 

and divisions of large companies. 

It offers magnetic tape and card processing 

at card system cost. 


FIRST STEP TO COMPUTER GROWTH 
The 400 incorporates the same ancillary equipment 
as the 800, Honeywell’s medium-to-large scale 
electronic system. The two computers are 

also compatible in the use of a similar 

programming language, based on simple words. 

The 400 is primarily intended for use as an 
independent data processing system... butitcan also 
function as a satellite to an 800 for 

fully integrated data processing operations: 

programmes run on ‘local’ 400’s can be easily integrated 
with programmes run on the head office ‘800’. 

When greater processing power is needed, graduation from 
400 to 800 is a logical and economic step. 


BIG SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 
SMALL SYSTEM COST 


Honeywell 400 is a full-scale electronic data 

processing system complete with magnetic-core memory, 
high-speed magnetic tapes operating at 96,000 

decimal digits per second, input at 650 cards 

per minute and printing at 900 lines per minute. 

This powerful combination has been achieved at a cost 
that compares favourably with that of many 

punch-card systems, and is lower than that of 

any comparable magnetic-tape system. 

Random Access Storageis now available for those requiring 
immediate access to large files (up to 12 million words). 






Enquiries 
Honeywell Controls Limited have established 
in London an Electronic Data Processing Division. 
A Computer Service Bureau. 
is being set up, at which you will be 
able to see and use the Honeywell system. 
Enquiries should be addressed to: 
Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Honeywell Controls Limited, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 
Branch Offices in principal towns 
and cities in the United Kingdom 
and throughout the world. 


Honeywell 
Cleabronie Dal Processing 
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astern 
picurean 


Even in the jetspeed luxury of the Boeing, 
time can drag flying halfway round the 
world—but not in the Air France Eastern 
Epicurean. Because of the subtle, exquisite 
Parisian meals, and the superb wines, oceans 
shrink into mill ponds and hours seem 
minutes. And, if you want to stretch, 
there’s the famous Skylounge Bar. 


An early start at 8 a.m. brings the East- 
ern Epicurean to Israel by 4 p.m. Persia 
by 9 p.m., Karachi or New Delhi 
soon after midnight and varying 
with the route, Calcutta, Bangkok 
or Hong Kong before the landing 

at Tokio next evening. 


Japan also via the Pole in con- 
junction with Japan Airlines, and 
Australia and the Pacific 
Islands in conjunction with 


Al. 


njoy flying 


.. + PHE WORLD'S LARGEST AlLRLINE 





Book through your Travel Agents or 158 New Bond Street, W.1 Gro. 9030 ' Birmingham : Manchester ‘ Glasgow 
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ANOTHER 
RECORD YEAR 


Mr. ISAAC WOLFSON, Chairman and Managing Director 


THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 
in his Statement for the year ended 31st March, 1961, said : 


FINANCIAL RESULTS Group Profit for the year, after providing for Depreciation, 
FOR THE YEAR. etc., but before Taxation is £26 million. This is some £1} 
million above that of the previous year, and once again it is a record figure. This was 
achieved in a most difficult year, due to the re-imposition of hire purchase controls. This increase is in excess of the average 
increase for the past five years. It has been earned almost entirely from internal development. 





DIVIDENDS AND We have decided to recommend a final dividend upon the Ordinary and.“* A ” Ordinary Stock of the 
APPROPRIATIONS Company of 25 per cent. less tax, for the year ended 31st March, 1961, which together with the Interim 
OF PROFITS. Dividend of 124 per cent. already paid makes a total dividend of 374 per. cent. less tax. It was our 


intention to recommend a larger dividend, which the profits of the Company justify, but having regard to The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s speech in The House of Commons on 25th July, we have decided not to increase it, but to maintain the same 
total dividend as last year.’ Stockholders will of course derive the ultimate benefit of increased retentions. 


After appropriations £7,732,256 is retained in the business. The Ordinary Dividend, therefore, is covered some 
2:5 times by the net distributable revenue and some 2:2 times by the net profit for the year. 


BALANCE SHEET. The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows increased strength. The Capital and Reserves of the Group, 
including £11 million set aside for future taxation, are £106 million and exceed £100 million for the first time. It is interesting 
to note that in 1955 the amount was £50 million. The figure of £106 million is reached before taking into account any increase 
in the value of our properties (£22 million of which are freehold), since they were last valued in 1955. Nor does it include 
the substantial reserve for unearned profit which forms the larger part of the provision of over £19 million deducted from 
hire purchase debts. The excess of the current assets over current liabilities is approximately £75 million compared with 
£68 million last year. Cash in the United Kingdom at £114 million is ample for our present requirements and will stand us 
well in a period of credit stringency. 


DIVISIONS. Stockholders are by now familiar with the composition and scope of the various trading divisions 
which go to make up The Great Universal Stores Group. All these divisions have shown sound progress at home and 
overseas. At home, the Mail Order and Multiple Shops sections, in particular, have shown continued growth. 

’ Overseas, the economic situation in Canada and the political situation in South Africa, in both of which countries 
GUS has extensive interests, have presented us with particular problems. Nevertheless our trade in Canada was maintained 
and there was an increase in both sales and profit in South Africa. 


CONCLUSION. The problems which face our business are directly related to the economic outlook of the nation. 
Our organisation is soundly based for long term development and our management well equipped to tackle the immediate 
difficulties which lie ahead. I repeat, as I have said previously, that our Company will continue to grow as the country’s 
economy expands, as in the long term it will. 

I am pleased to report that so far comparable sales and trading profits are higher than in the same period last year. 
I am hopeful that, subject to no unforeseen circumstances, the trading profits will compare favourably with those which I 
now have the honour to put before you. 


Net Dividend Cash Flow A G 
Year ended aoren rete Taxation. ae ‘to per (Profit retained Nes, 
‘ 31st March. Taseation. Stockholders in Business plus Assets. 
Comp arative of G.U.S. Ltd. | Depreciation). 
: £ £ £ £ 
Figures 1952 8,638,047 5,365,365 412,784 3,191,546 21,527,186 
1952-1961 1953 10,198,721 6,746,550 792,615 3,210,628 25,649,539 


1954  ... | 14,273,393 
1955 eee | 17,491,253 


-9,197,490 

9,634,158 
10,377,993 
11,207,282 
12,034,818 
11,326,755 
12,312,456 
13,913,448 


1,408,646 
2,927,438 
3,438,170 
3,620,915 
3,950,579 
4,506,935 
5,445,887 
5,665,224 


4,192,062 
5,981,728 
6,133,592 
6,594,614 
6,761,576 
7,366,593 
* 9,134,365 
9,767,855 


33,420,756 
50,433,226 
56,987,120 
66,549,234 
75,531,767 
81,650,092 
98,252,685 

106,592,324 


1956 «| 18,429,784 
1957 ee | 19,734,019 
1958 --» | 20,685,340 
1959 w+ | 21,705,494 
1960 s+. | 24,272,995 
1961 + | 26,066,113 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED | 


OPERATING 2,625 SHOPS AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OVERSEAS 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE TAP & DIE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Salient points from the Statement of the Chairman, Mr D. G. N. Lloyd- 
Lowles, at the Annual General Meeting on 26th October, 1961. 


% A company is being formed to acquire an engineering business at Biggleswade, mainly 
for the purpose of manufacturing special purpose machine tools for our own use 
and for export. 


% Our dominant position in the industry makes us far and away the largest exporters 
of screwing tools from the United Kingdom, and we are well poised to take advantage 
of the opportunities for expanding trade which will be offered if the United Kingdom 
joins the Common Market. 


% Our properties have recently been revalued at £1,200,000 compared with a book 
value of £520,000. 


% Net Assets now stand at £3,581,125 (excluding the increased value of the properties). 


* Profits before tax amounted to £827,181 for the year to 31st May, 1961, an increase 
of 17% over the previous twelve months, 


% The dividend of 20% for the year is covered 1.8 times. 


% Turnover is running at a rate well in excess of last year and given normal conditions 
we can be very confident of the future. 


Rael-Brook Holdings Ltd. 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION 


The fifth annual general meeting of Rael-Brook Holdings Limited 
was held on October 20th in London, Mr Harrry Rael-Brook 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

During the year we increased our total sales by some 26 per cent and our export 
sales by approximately 19 per cent. After making the appropriate adjustments for the 
minority interest in our Italian subsidiaries, the net profit before taxation attributable to 
members of the holding company is £323,817 as compared with £231,879 for 1960. We 
have again placed the sum of £20,000 to general reserve. 


Expansion of Interests 

Rael-Brook began to manufacture shirts some 12 years ago with a capital of £1,000. 
It has now become the largest shirt manufacturer in the United Kingdom. This side 
of our business is still expanding and our share of the market is still growing. However, 
in order to accelerate our rate of expansion, we do not wish to restrict our activities purely 
to this field. We feel that the time has come to extend our activities over the men’s wear 
industry as a whole. The basic problems of each ‘section of the industry are the same, 
and we are satisfied that the management “know how” which we have developed will 
enable us to invest successfully in the other sections of the men’s wear industry. 

To pursue this policy, we have formed an investment holding company, Wellpax 
Investments Limited, to control and manage our existing and future interests apart from 
our United Kingdom shirt business. ‘These interests at present include our companies in 
Italy and our most recent acquisition, S. Leader & Company Limited and its associated 
companies. It is intended that future investments should include all branches of the men’s 
wear industry, both in the United Kingdom and in the Common Market countries, where 
a successful beginning has already been made. 

It is my firm conviction that within a comparatively short period of years the profits 
attributable to Wellpax Investments Limited should be greater than those of the existing 
group. 





Profit Forecast 
Despite the slowness in the retail trade and the unsettled economic climate at the time 


‘ of writing this statement, our sales are in excess of those for the same period of last year. 


We are still facing rising costs but subject to unforeseen circumstances, the profits for the 
year to April 19, 1962, including the initial profits of Wellpax Investments Limited, should 
show a gratifying increase over those of 1961. 


Share Conversion Rights 
I feel it is appropriate to draw the attention of those shareholders who own Convertible 
Preferred Ordinary Shares to their right to convert these Shares into Ordinary Shares on 
April 19th in each of the next four years. The proposed dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
in respect of the year to April 19, 1961, amounts to 373 per cent compared with 333 per cent 
on the Convertible Preferred Ordinary Shares. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


The Annual Meeting of Eastwoods Limited 
will be held on November 16th in London. 


The following is an extract from the review 
by Sir Thomas Moore, Bt, CBE, MP, chairman, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 













| 
‘ 


The accounts to March 31, 1961, show a sub- Cams 
stantial improvement over the good results of the the ase 
previous period. Every department of East. %U! PFe 
woods was extremely busy meeting the urgent /i4 
requirements of the building and civil engineer-| “°™.. 
ing industries and sales of our own products cule 
created a new record in the history of the Group, “"°** 
Deliveries of cement, bricks, concrete tiles, con- Pe 
crete pipes, and sand and ballast were at or near§ Spreac 
the limit of our productive capacity and our§ Europe 
merchanted sales also expanded to a new high§ inc. De 
level of achievement. U.S.A: 

; 3 ; Great 

In spite of increased costs of production due§ Other 
to substantial wage advances and increases in§ Cash « 
the price of coal and electricity, satisfactory Uni 
profit margins were maintained on most of our a 
various manufactures largely as a result of the Cs a 
economies derived from increased mechanization § * : " 

: ‘ office e 
and peak production at all our undertakings, eo 

The net profit of the Group was an all-time} holding 


record, 











Various schemes of reorganisation and expah- 
sion are now receiving consideration, some of 
which will require very large expenditure on 
capital account. 


Orders totalling £200,000 have been placed 
for further transport and we have received 
planning permission for construction of a kiln 
at our Otterham stock brick works in Kent, 
which will cost £100,000. 


The board also have under active considera- 
tion the construction of a new kiln at our 
Cement works in Cambridgeshire, to give an 
output of 200,000 tons of cement clinker per 
annum. The cost of this comprehensive 
scheme would amount to about £24 million and 
would take upwards of two years to complete 
from the date of placing the order. The 
method of financing this project is engaging our 
attention and if we proceed it is clear that at 
some stage it will be necessary to raise additional 
permanent finance. 


CURRENT TRADING 


Building activity has continued at an 
extremely high level right up to the present 
moment, but during the remaining months of the 
winter, we must expect the usual seasonal decline 
in building and to what degree, if any, this will 
be accentuated by the Chancellor’s recent 
stringent measures it is difficult to gauge. I think 
there is certain to be a distinct slackening of 
impetus in the upsurge of building activity | 
which normally takes place in the spring. 


To make a reliable forecast in these uncertain 
circumstances is impossible, but Eastwoods’ 
turnover to date is well ahead of the comparable 
period in 1960 and it is not unreasonable to 
hope that the results of the current financial year 
will prove to be not less satisfactory than those’ 
at present under review. 


In the long term a large building programme 
is essential to the health, happiness and 
prosperity of this country and I am confident 
that a future of great activity lies ahead for the 
building industry in which Eastwoods are well 
equipped to take an increasing share. . 
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OBECO 





SECOND INTERIM REPORT 


Considerable alterations have taken place in 
the assets Composition of your Company since 
our previous Interim Report. We have reduced 
liquid resources considerably and have used 
them mainly for Investment in American 
securities, whilst we have at the same time 
increased our ‘interests in many European 
companies. ; 


Spread of Investments 1.10.61 1.6.61 


European Common Market 
inc. Datch Internationals 44-74°;, (49-19°,) 
43 -69°% 


U.S.A and Canada ...... -02% 69°,) 
Great WOES. 50a ts 3:47 ( 3-45%,) 
Other Countries........ 1-24% ( 1-24%) 


77-53% (10+43°,) 

United States: In the sectors where the out- 
look is most promising, e.g., the so-called savings 
and loan industry, the public utilities and the 
office equipment and packaged foods industries, 
we have made considerable additions to our 
holdings of selected stocks. 

















FERTILISERS : 
Phosphates ; 
Superphosphates ; 


INSECTICIDES 
and FUNGICIDES 
















Capital 

Special Reserve 

Legal and other Reserves 
Debentures 

Taxes Payable 

Bills Payable 

Sundry Creditors 

Profit and Loss Account 





Pesetas 


PRODUCERS OF :- 


Nitrogen Compounds : 
Other organic Fertilisers. 


CAPITAL - AUTHORISED AND ISSUED 
1,250,000,000 Pesetas in Ordinary Shares of 500 Pesetas each 
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Europe: Our preference has been directed 


‘particularly to the consumer goods industry, to 


retail trade and to banks and insurance com- 
panies. 


ROBECO’s growth -so far in 1961 has con- 
tinued. On October Ist the issued capital 
amounted to f 187,116,450 and the net asset 
value of your Company reached more than f 865 
million. The assets value of a ROBECO share, 
increased by the cost of issuing new shares, 
amounted on October Ist to f 242.50. The © 


~ CAWOODS HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 


The thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting was 
held on October 20, 1961, in.Leeds, Mr E. W. 
Towler (the Chairman) presiding. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his circulated Statement: 

The Group Trading Profit for the year under 
review is £497,075 compared with £505,810. 
Capital and Reserves increased from £1,553,398 
to £1,688,971 ; the net current assets amount to’ 
£826,578. The Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 1s. less Income Tax, per Stock Unit. 

The Group Profits included the post-acquisi- 
tion profits of the Morfitt and Heaton businesses 
and were adversely affected by the trading losses 
incurred in the closure of the West Drayton 
Works, the freehold of which has been sold at a 
substantial capital profit, which will mature’ in 





UNION ESPANOLA DE EXPLOSIVOS S.A. 


Paseo de ia Castellana 20 
MADRID 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


Incorporated in Spain 1896 


POTASH 

INDUSTRIAL and 
MILITARY EXPLOSIVES 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS : 

Sulphuric Acid ; 

Nitric Acid ; 


OOOO, 


BALANCE SHEET - AS AT 31st DECEMBER 1960 


Pesetas Pesetas 
1,000,000,000 Industrial Fixed Assets 963,489,916 
338,934 Other Fixed Assets 23,005,775 
572,855,143 Special Reserve Fund 338,934 
921,000,000 Quoted Investments 298,626,206 
71,700,237 Other Investments - 367,065,108 
1,573,801 Patents 106,882 
694,828,280 Bills Receivable 188,212 
121,062,052 Stores and Materials 915,223,219 
Prepayments 820,428 
Sundry Debtors 666,234,435 
Cash 46,459,332 


Dividend Account 


3,383,358,447 





BANKERS : BANCO HISPANO AMERICANO: BANCO URQUIJO. 
LONDON FINANCIAL CORRESPONDENTS : DA PONTE & CO. LTD., Private Bankers. 


Hydrochloric Acid ; 
Acetic Acid ; 
Caustic Soda ; 
Liquid Chlorine ; 
Calcium Carbide ; 
and-a full range of 
derivatives. 
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income account has shown a satisfactory 
tendency so far this year. 

We are pleased to announce the distribution 
of an interim dividend of f 4.—(7s. 9d. approx.) 
per. share. On the bearer shares dividend 
coupon No. 35 was declared payable on 
October 26th. . 

Copies of the full Interim Report and the last 
Annual Report in English can be obtained from 
the Company at P.O. Box 973, Rotterdam, 
Holland. 


the current year’s accounts. More coal was sold 
both at. home and abroad, and the Briquette 
plants worked to capacity: A new fleet of barges 
is being built for service at the end of this year 
to Skelton Grange Power Station. Although 
competition in the Fuel Oil market has increased 
in severity our expanding organisation for the 
distribution of Regent products is expected to 
produce. satisfactory returms. The quarry sec- 
tion of our business, in spite of the keenly com- 
petitive market, produced very satisfactory 
figures. 


The trading profits this year show the antici- 
pated improvement compared with last year, and 
with the inclusion of a full year’s earnings from 
the Thrutchley Group and John Heaton Limited, 
satisfactorily increased group profits are expected 
this year. 


The report was adopted. 









Pesetas 3,383,358,447 
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ALEX. LAWRIE & 
COMPANY 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Alex. Lawrie & Company, Limited was held on 
October 25th in London, Mr G. W. Gemmell 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The Parent Company’s profits for the year 
ended June 30, 1961, have shown a slight im- 
provement, the net figure after tax being 
£105,088 as against £100,758 in 1960. As a 
result the Board have been able to put a further 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


£45,000 to General Reserve and to recommend 
a final dividend of 74 per cent, making a total 
for the year of 123 per cent. 

The Consolidated Accounts however do not 
show up quite so well, the net profit being down 
by £16,381, due I regret, almost entirely to the 
unprofitable year’s trading suffered by our East 
African company, Kettles-Roy & Tysons Ltd. As 
a result the Group profit is therefore £91,169 
(£107,550 in 1960) of which £47,700 (£55,000 in 
1960) has been transferred to General Reserve. 

The total interest of Alex. Lawrie & Co. share- 
holders has risen by £117,114 and stands at 
£1,824,574. This increase is mainly accounted 
for by the higher market value of our holding 
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in Balmer Lawrie & Co. and the transfer to 
General Reserve. 


The trading results of the Parent Company 
have followed very much the pattern of previous 
years. 


The statement then reviewed in detail the acti- 
vities of the Group’s subsidiary and associated 
companies, and concluded: 


Finally, I would like to express the Board’s 
deep appreciation of and thanks for all that has 
been done by the staffs both in London and 
overseas to further the welfare and prosperity of 
all our companies and associated interests. 


The report was adopted. 








ARMSTRONG SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers Limited was held 
on October 23rd in London, Mr Irvin Haylock, 
FCA, presided in the absence of the Chairman 
and Managing Director, Mr William Arm- 
strong, BSc, AMIMechE, AFRAeS. 

The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

The drop in profits during the Financial Year 
was due to the severe recession in the Motor 
Industry which lasted for five months last 
Winter. A similar and even more serious reces- 


sion occurred in Australia and unfortunately this 
is still continuing. Added to these problems has 
been the general increase in costs due to Wage 
increases and it has been extraordinarily difficult 
to obtain even a proportion of these increased 
costs by means of price increases from our 
Customers. However the Commercial Vehicle 
industry continued at full production and our 
diversification programme, in particular Heli- 
Coil, was extremely helpful to the position. 
Also our direct Export business increased very 
considerably so that all in all your Directors 
feel that profits are at a level sufficient to main- 
tain the Dividend of 25 per cent. 


We are proposing that the name of the Com- 





pany be altered to Armstrong Equipment 
Limited. The object of this is to reflect more 
appropriately the wider spread of the Company’s 
activities outside the Shock Absorber field both 
at home and overseas. 


At the time of writing (Mid-September) our 
factories at Beverley and York are operating at 
full load and the Motor Industry is going ahead 
with its considerable expansion plans so that we 
feel, with the Overseas and Export position, 
there are grounds for reasonable confidence 
regarding the current Financial Year. 


The report was adopted and a resolution was 
passed changing the name of the Company to 
* Armstrong Equipment Limited.” 








NUMBER of vacancies exist in the Market 








APPOINTMENTS 





UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the Chair of 
Economics, this vacancy being due to the death 
of Professor C. Weststrate. 

‘The University will be prepared to arrange 
with the successful applicant a date on which 
he should take up his duties. 

The salary attached to the Chair is at the 
rate of £2,800 per annum. 

Further particulars are available from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on 30th November, 1961. 





Research Department of a leading London 
advertising agency for Assistant Research 
Executive trainees. 

The work of the department consists mainly 
of planning and organising sample surveys of 
the general public, and of interpreting the 
results of these surveys to management and 
othe: departments in the agency. 

Selected candidates will, in the first instance, 
assist Research Executives by whom they will 
be trained in the techniques of market research. 
It is expected that Assistant Executives will 
eventually assume full executive responsibility 
for market research on a group of the agency’s 
accounts. 

Applicants should possess a first- or second- 
class Hons. degree in one of the arts, social 
sciences, or mathematics. 

Starting salary will be between £650 and 
£750 per annum, depending upon qualifications. 

Application forms can be obtained from the 
Staff Manager.—Box 1554. 





HE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

LTD. wishes to make a graduate appoint- 
ment to the staff of its International Division. 
This division is concerned with economic 
research for clients as well as publications deal- 
ing with all parts of the world. Applicants 
should not be more than 28 and should have 
a good honours degree; this need not be in 
economics, but in such case they should have 
experience of economic or related research; a 
good working knowledge of either Spanish or 
German is desirable.—Detailed applications 
should be sent to International Research, EIU, 
5, Bury Street, London, S.W.1. 


GRANADA TV 


require an 
ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS OFFICER 


to work from their TV Centre 
Manchester. Duties will include 
investigation, recommendation 
and implementation of systems 
of procedure. Applicants 
should have had at least three 
years’ experience of O & M 


work and be able to operate at 
all levels in the organisation. 
This is a senior post for which 
a commensurate salary will be 


paid. Five-day week, generous 
Pension and Dependent Insur- 
ance arrangements, Write, 
giving details of age, qualifica- 
tions and experience to: 
Norman Price, 
Personnel Manages. 
Granada TV Network Limited, 
Manchester. 
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1.T.1. 


1.T.I. LTD. is an Anglo-Swiss organisa- 
tion specialising in industrial marketing 
research in the British Commonwealth 
and in Europe. We are associated with 
GfK, a leading market research organi- 
sation in Germany, and with engineer- 
ing consultants in London, Zurich and 
Dusseldorf. We have two vacancies in 
our London office for graduates with a 
minimum of two and three years’ 
experience, respectively, in market 
research, marketing or consultancy. 


Salary according to age and experience. 
The prospects are not unexciting. 
Write to: 


LT.I, LTD., 185, Piccadilly, W.1. 





For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see pages 
389 and 390 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 


Applications are invited for appointment to 
a READERSHIP _ IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS; salary £A3,750. Reasonable 
travel and removal expenses are payable. 

One year’s study leave with travel allowances 
will be granted after each five years’ service. 

The Reader in International Relations will 
be expected to engage in and to _ supervise 
research into the political» economic and legal 
relationships between nations, especially, but 
not necessarily exclusively, in the Asian and 
Pacific regions. 

Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of+*he 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close on 8th December, 1961. 
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THE EDINBURGH AND EAST 
OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant Agricultural Economist. Salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience: 

-Grade_ III £1,004—£1,570 
Grade IV £718—£993 
é The appointment is eligible for superannua- 
ion. 
Candidates should hold a degree in Agricul- 
tural Economics or Economics or Agriculture. 

Further particulars and application forms 
from the Secretary, The Edinburgh School of 
Agriculture, West Mains Road, Edinburgh, 9, 
with whom the application should be lodged 
within two weeks of this advertisement. 

J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary, _ 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNTING 


Applications are invited for the above-men- | 


tioned position. 3 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1,730 x £105—£2,435 per annum plus cost 
of living adjustments (at present £A49 p.a.) and 
will be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant. 

nder the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in 
cases approved by the University and _ its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by loans 
to purchase a house. : 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be_ obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (Branch Office). 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on 22nd December, 1961. 








BROWN & POLSON LTD. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 


ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS 


Applications are 
or women in the age 
with a good educational 
and experience in an O M. Depart- 
ment. Based in London now (moving 
to new offices at Esher within 2 years), 
some work may be necessary in the 
Company’s Branch Offices and Factories 
in the U.K. The appointment carries a 
good salary and participation in_a sub- 
Stantial Profit Payment Scheme. Pension 
and Life Assurance. Applications to:— 


Group Personnel Manager, 
BROWN & POLSON LTD., 
125/130, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


invited from men 
group 23-28 
background 


ERRANTI LTD., Hollinwood, Lancs, have 

a vacancy in the Export Sales Department 
for a Woman Economist. The work includes 
the provision of an information service and 
reports on specific projects. Candidates must 
have some experience of working on their own 
initiative. Good salary and staff conditions, 
including Superannuation Scheme.—Apply, giving 
full particulars of age, education and experience, 
to Miss I. Graham. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON, SALZBURG, 
AUSTRIA. 
Scholarships are offered for the following 


sessions : 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
January 7 to February 3, 1962. 

AMERICAN LET EE AT URS AND MASS 


A 
February 11 to March 10, 1962. 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
March 18 to April 14, 1962. 
Lectures and Seminars at the post-graduate level. 
Admission is granted for evidence of ability 
= accomplishment. General age range 25 to 


For further information and application forms, 
please write promptly to: Salzburg Seminar, 38 
Upper Brook Street, London, W.1. 


BBC requires Producer/Language Supervisor, 
African Service in London (British sub- 
ject). Duties include writing, adaptation and 
production of talks and feature programmes, 
language supervision and co-ordination of duties 
of Hausa staff engaged on translation and broad- 
casting. Recent experience in at least one of 
the West African Territories, high standard 
of Hausa and keen interest in and knowledge 
of Africa and international affairs essential. 
Journalistic and broadcasting experience an 
advantage. Candidates having passed Lower 
Standard Hausa only may be required to take 
oral and written test. Salary £1,380 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
five annual increments to £1,780 max. p.a, 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and 
61.G.496 Ect.) should 
Officer, Broadcasting House, 
within five days. 


‘quoting reference 
reach Appointments 
London, W.1, 





The Wellcome’ Foundation 
Limited require for their Bio- 
logical Control Laboratories a 
Statistician to take charge 
their Statistical Unit at Dart- 
ford. 

Applicants ‘ should possess 4 
degree in statistics or mathe- 


matics, or an equivalent profes- 


sional qualification. ‘The work 
entails the design and analysis 
of routine biological assays 
and of research projects. Pre- 
vious experience in this field 
would be an advantage. Salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience.—A p plications 
should be made in writing to 
the Personnel Manager, Well- 
come Chemical Works, Dart- 
ford, Kent. 


THE 
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New Problems for Fisons 


ESPITE numerous attempts Fisons has 

been able to establish no more than a 
foothold in industries other than fertilisers. 
Bids for Crosse and Blackwell, British Drug 
Houses and Evans Medical have all been 
unsuccessful and the bulk of Fisons’ profits 
continue to stem from fertiliser sales. The 
chairman, Sir Clavering Fison, had already 
forecast that profits in the year to June 30th 
‘ast would be lower as the 1959-60 profits 
had benefited from an exceptional increase 


in fertiliser sales which partly reflected the - 


very good harvest of 1959 and the introduc- 
tion of the Small Farmer Grant Scheme. 
In 1960-61 fertiliser prices were reduced by 
4 per cent and it seems unlikely that total 
sales rose at all, though a 4 per cent increase 
had been looked for. It was not therefore 
surprising that profits fell back from 
£6,840,000 to £5,773,000 ; the fall in net 
profits from £2,021,000 to £1,860,000 was 
much less steep, reflecting an unexpected re- 
duction in depreciation and a much lower 
tax charge, which presumably results from 
bigger investment allowances. There had 
been some fears that the ordinary dividend 
would be reduced but in fact it has been 
maintained at 11 per cent, though the cover 
for it has fallen slightly to 1.7 times. 
Fisons’ attempts at diversification have 
been based on its substantial holdings of 
cash and investments. The size of these 
balances is always high on June 30th, 
when fertiliser stocks are low and most of 
the traders’ accounts have been settled. But 
by June 3oth this year, these liquid holdings 
had fallen sharply from £8.7 million to £3.9 
million, the lowest level for some years, As 
capital commitments at that date amounted 
to £134 million, against £2} million, it 
seems unlikely that the fall in liquid assets 
simply reflects spending on either of Fisons’ 
two major development projects, the nitro- 
gen plant to be built in conjunction with 
Esso at Milford. Haven and the doubling 
of the ammonia capacity at Flixborough. 
These plants are expected to cost {12 
million and the company plans to devote 
between £2 million and £3 million on build- 
ing up its export business. Despite the 
company’s contention that the major part 
of this expenditure can be met from “ exist- 
ing and accruing resources” the cash flow 
of about £2.7 million is unlikely to be suf- 
ficient in view of the sharp fall in liquid 
assets and it looks as if Fisons will have to 
come to the market for new funds before 
these programmes are completed in 1964. 
Not surprisingly the £1 shares at 34s. are 
close to their low point for the year and 
yield 64 per cent. This is higher than the 
average yield offered by blue-chips and it 
reflects not only the possibility of a further 
share issue but also the uncertainty over the 
outcome of the common market negotia- 


tions. Fertiliser prices in Europe are gener- 


ally lower than those in this country and 
any cuts in the agricultural subsidies could 
hit Fisons hard. 


Rolls-Royce 

OPES of a more significant increase in 

‘A the trading profits of Rolls-Royce for 
1961 have been dashed by this week’s 
interim statement ; although this records an 
increase in sales from £51 million to £59 
million in the first half of the year it contains 
much gloomy news besides. Shareholders 
are told that development expenditure on 
aero engines has been at a higher level than 
in any previous year. Part at least of this 
must be due to continueg trouble with the 
big turbo-prop Tyne. Thus while the 
favourable trend in sales is expected to be 
reflected in the full year’s figures it would 
seem likely that any increase in profit will 


be absorbed by another very heavy develop-. 


ment charge (which in 1960 rose to £77 
million, to make a total of over £20 million 
in three years). A substantial increase in 
working capital and high interest rates have 
also resulted in “unexpectedly large” 
charges for loan and bank interest ; these 
should presumably show some reduction in 
the second half of the year following the 
issue in June of £12 million of a 63 per 
cent debenture. Orders in hand have also 
shown a sharp fall and at the end of Septem- 
ber amounted to £94 million, against £116 
million at the end of 1960 when the delayed 
deliveries had swollen the total. 

On the car side of the business, which 


now accounts for only 10 per cent of total . 


sales, the outlook is depressing with the 
demand for Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars 
“severely reduced” following the budget 
proposal which limited to £2,000 the 
tax allowance which a buyer can claim 
on a car used for business : 
The interim dividend has been doubled to 
5 per cent in line with Lord Kindersley’s 
forecast but it is not surprising that the 
directors say that the total distribution for 
1961. will not be increased beyond the 
current rate of 11 per cent to which the 
dividend was raised for 1960. The {1 
shares, which fell by 73d. to 40s. on the 
interim statement, yield 53 per cent. 


Charterhouse 


HE Charterhouse Group has passed its 

interim dividend, which amounted to 
4 per cent in 1959-60 when a total dividend 
of 8 per cent was paid. The reason is 
further trouble from its hire purchase sub- 
sidiary, Charterhouse Credit, which last 
year made a loss of £1,305,000. Reorgani- 
sation of Charterhouse Credit was obviously 
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likely to result in an operating loss in the 
current year, but after last year’s drastic 
surgery the need to make a further bad and 
doubtful debt provision was certainly not 
expected. Sir Nutcombe Hume, chairman 
of the group, who six months ago was fore- 
casting “a much better report” for this 
year, now reports that the trading loss and: 
extra debt provision of the credit company 
may mean-a reduction in group profits of 
“as much as £400,000.” Sir Nutcombe 
does not say how much of this £400,000 is 
attributable to the trading loss and how 
much to bad debts. But he does add that 
it may be prudent to provide for further 
operating losses. Last year’s loss was largely 
absorbed by the hire purchase company’s 
preference capital and capital reserves so 
that only £333,000 came out of the group’s 
profits. This time profits will have to bear 
the full loss. The net profits of the rest of 
the Group for the year to November rith 
are likely to be the same as in 1959-60. 
Shareholders must now have serious doubts 
about the size of the final dividend. 


Saxone Lilley and Skinner 

ro boom in shoe sales continues, but 

sales depend very much on the whims 
of fashion and the shoe manufacturers need 
plenty of skill—and some good fortune—to 
Keep in step with the bewildering changes 
in them. Now it seems that “ stiletto” 
heels and “ winkle-pickers ” have passed out 
of favour and Saxone, Lilley and Skinner is 
having to cut its prices to avoid being left 
with stocks of unfashionable shoes. The 
benefit of higher sales has, in addition, been 
more than absorbed by higher costs, and the 
company’s chairman, Mr J. S. Abbott, now 
forecasts lower profits for 1961. 

Shareholders received this disquieting 
and unexpected news in a circular giving 
details of the one-for-one scrip issue that is 
to follow the revaluation of the group’s 
properties. This has revealed a surplus 
over book values of over {12 million, but 
of this only the surplus of £5.6 million 
relating to freehold properties is being 
written into the accounts. The big surplus 
has drawn attention to the relatively low 
return Saxone earns on the capital it 
employs. The return is no more than 4} 
per cent if leasehold as well as freehold 
properties are taken at current valuations. 
Mr Abbott says that each trading site is now 
being examined in relation to the contribu- 
tion it makes to profits and he expects profits 
to rise again once this examination and the 
resulting “vigorous action” has been 
completed. 

In the present state of the stock market 
the normal reaction to a forecast of lower 
profits would have been to mark the shares 
down, but, in fact, the §s. shares were 
virtually unchanged at 26s. 6d., close to 
their 1961 peak. They offer a yield of under 
3 per cent on the forecast of an effectively 
maintained dividend. This low return is 
certainly not justified by current trading 
prospects but reflects the steady buying of 


the shares and reports in the stock market 


Continued on page 386 
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| 74/- | S5/— BO). OO MM ioe unas cas 56/3 | 55/9 4°30 | 2!) | 51/9 | 41/44) | 16 | 14 b| Beecham Group.....5/- | 46/412 | 49/3% | 3-04 | 13, 
“61 | 15/6 | 1/9 #2'\2a | +4712b | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . ey 12/6 | 13/- 4:18 | 33, | 54/3 | 31/41, 3!3a| 6236 | British Match ........ £1 | 32/412 | 31/7. | 6-32 | 2 
614% 19/3 12/6 2!2a 10 °b | International Tea .’.. -5/- | 12/9 12/6 5-00 I'y | 28/4!, | 14/9 623b 4 a/| British Oxygen...... 5/- | 14/9 15/6 3-44 2!5 
°45 \07/9 | 65/= 5 a! l05¢b | J. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 | 65/3 | 65/- 4-87 "4 | 13/- 7/10'.} 7 b| 3 a/| British Ropes ....... S/- |} 7/ii',| 8/- 6-25 | 2% 
‘71 35/6 | 25/9 97h)! Sal Waa iss cd 10/- | 28/6 | 29/412 | 4:77 | 2 | 70/- | 45/- 7pa| 1S b| Dela Rue......... 10/- | 47/6 | 45/- 5:00 | 2 
.58 14/03, | 10/41, 7'2b| 2!2a | Spillers......... -+++5/~ | 10/6* | 10/6* | 4:76 | 2 | S0/- | 31/9 20 c} 7a | Gestetner ‘A’....... .3/- 35/6* | 36/-* | 2-78 | 31, 
3 50/- | 38/71, | 9 3 a| Tate & Lyle.......... £1 | 38/7'2/|| 40/10'2) 5-87 | 2 | 73/9 | 52/6 6a} 9b Wee hits chasis 10/— | 55/3* | 55/9* | 2-69 | 31, 
91 20/10', | 15/413 5 a| 9 b/ Unigate............ 5/- | 15/7!5 | 15/6 4:52 | 2 [57/6 | 45/6 3 a/ 12 b| Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 45/6 | 45/6 6-59 | 23, 
: 73/~ 56/9 | #2123¢/| tll234 Brit. Amer. Tobac. 10/- | 60/6 58/- 6-10 | 234, [55/6 | 35/6 40 bj} 5 aj Hoover ‘A’......... — | 41/10!, | 44/- 5-11 2", 
o 51/6 | 40/- 15 b| S a| Gallaher ......... 10/~ | 40/9 | 40/3 4:97 | 2 |28/- | 18/9 OB FS et Mawds cahicce vse conc - | 18/9 | 19/3 4-55 2 
-42 , 71/6 65/3 14 6 3! | Imperial Tobacco..... él | 67/- 68/6 6-57 13, pe an ie Pi meray ss oer ota a as a6 72 ? 4 
2 
= INSURANCE 37/3 | 29/6 6 a| 10 b| Powell Duffryn..... 10/- | 32/3 32/3 7s 24 
:97 15! 1546 #55 6b) tSO0 a/| Britannic........... 5/- | 125, 125g 3-40 30/3 24/7'4 iS b 5 a! Radio Rentals....... 5/- | 27/- /- 
74 86/3 60/6 25 b!| 20 Commercial Union ..5/- | 62/-* | 61/9* 3°64 37/6 18/9 7'ya| 15 6b | Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 25/6 26/9 4-21 2'4 
s 32 177g |t41-17c |t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ..8/6 | 28'i6 | 28%, 0-99 43/3 | 30/9 16'2b | 7!2a | Schweppes ......... 5/- | 31/3 | 30/9 3:90 | 13, 
“0 88/4! | 51/10! 20 »b 10 General Accident... .5/- | 75/- 73/6 2-04 39/- 27/6 DW 6) GB. ec} Seas Bj i ckeks.>. 5/— | 32/03, | 32/11',| 3-79 24 
“46 aay 60/6 | 42/7ly. 40 b| 35 a| Guardian........... 5/- | 48/- 45/9 aoe" 28/4! | 21/7', li'yb 8!,a | Thomas Tilling...... 4/- | 23/9* | 23/ 3-37 2 
“91 : 391, 231, 80 a/ 110 b| Legal & General..... 5/- | 341, 34!'9 1-38 78/- 55/- 2 ¢ 4 a| Turner & Newall..... £1 | 57/- 55/6 4-32 24 
i \46/- |100/~ H'2b | | 8!2a | Northern & Empl.....£1 |121/6 21/6 3-29 166/6 |130/- | 9:042a| 15-5b | Unilever ...... wal 153/9 3-19 | 3, 
i" 2172/6 +=|156/3 | 70 b| #20 a/| Pearl ...........-.. /- \200/- |207/6 3-54 11'53, | 83, 8 a} 13 b| Unilever N.V. ..... 1015 2-37 | 3% 
$a: 4 29 Is +183!'3 ¢ |¢208!; ¢ | Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- | 215 22! 3-02 22/6 13/9 10 b 5 a| United Glass........ / 15/3 4-92 2'5 
So 49/3 | 38/1012)... a A Pea 5/- | 41/3* | 43/3" | 3-478! 42/\', | 30/- | tl05.b| t41¢a | United Molasses 30/3 | 810 | 4 
9 | 34 29/3 |100/3 "| 1%] Fi, Royal Exchange ...... £1 |102/3 |102/3 | 3-67 | 
SHIPPING 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 5 _ 5-97 | 2 
60% | aoa] atab | tae | Betah Mover... -3/- | iio] 13/9, | 755 | 20 | 46/2 | 48/6 | ge] 1228 Brit aComweain 10/-| aay | ase | 5-97 | 2 
Hs fe | See tl ae 1 28 S| eee See hn ti Soys | aoe? | $cgo | eet | 249 | trots] a7 | 2 ¢| Premce Renwick <2... El | 20/1 | 19/1012) 7-04. | Vt, 
-00 2 10/- 6/- fe 12 ¢| Rootes ens ‘Bo. Ps ‘4/- 6/6 6/9 7-11 | Sty 50/6 32/3 0 ¢ 10 c |! Furness SO cn acen « £1 | 33/3 . u - 8.33 j 
aaee 2 88/9 52/2! 5 b Jina) ACV £1 | 66/6 66/6 4-g1** 21, | 15/- 10/6 7'2a; 10 6 | London & Overseas. .5/- ang 2 32/4, ay - 
ga | aye | 77/2 | 1S c) 20° | Leyland Motors -*--s 21 | 77/9 || su/4t | aes | 5° | W/E | 3/3 | 8b) 3 @ | PRO Ded. --..--41 | 36/3 *| a2/4t, | 6-80 | . 
2 18/6 a ristol Aeroplane . .10/- 2 - : c — 9 12/10 7.77 a 
+4 ‘ 33/3 | 26/9 10 a 5 *b Hawker EEG «5.2 aR e 7.85% oe 25/ I2/10'y} 8 ¢}. 5 |} Royal Mail él | 13/ /10', | 
| 7 22/i0', | 2176 loc] ‘S's Dunlop Rubber... 10/- 25/7',* | 25/4'2 | 6-24 | 2 
72/- ° | 49/9 W'4b 2!'2a | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 50/I', | 50/4', | 5-46 3 74/10! | 48/6 6 a| 10 b | CoWlilles ..........:. £1 | 48/10!, | SI/I', | 6-26 41, 
50 | 2!2 33/3 15/9 9 a| 21 b| Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 16/- 17/934 | 8-42 "4 | 43/71, | 26/6 6!4b 3'2a | Dorman Long........ £1 | 27/412 277 i"5 7:37 2 
a 46/3 29/3 15 ¢]} I2!2¢ | Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 29/3 29/6 4°24 2 on strer, ab age keneashice Sane shite a a> aia > 2 
i - |; eT77'2 | F&F DO} * G4} SOUTH Yurhnam....... 2 
50 | 2° MINES 47/814 | 31/- 7'yb| 5 a | Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 33/9 /M, |} 7-22 | 2% 
96 I, 168/9  |110/— 50 bj 40 aj Anglo-American....10/- |127/6* |132/6* | 6-79 Hy 40/I'. | 15 c}| 5 a| Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 41/41, | 40/l0I,| 7-34 | 31, 
93 | 13, 67/3 | 43/- 183,b | _6!4b | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 54/- | 55/9 8:97 | 2 ji, | 9 bl 6 John Summers ....... él 42/71, 42/7", | 7-04 | 234 
54 | 3', \08/9 | 72/6 15 a{| 20 b| General Mining ...... £1 | 86/3 | 87/6 8-00 | 2 38/- 12 b| 4-8a | United Steel......... £1 | 39/10!, | 40/3 $i 3 
30 | Il, 68/6 /~ | 120 b}| 40 a@/| Union Corporation ..2/6 | 50/9 ian as fe 46/- 834b | 640 | Whitehead .......... £l | 46/- | 46/- 4 
" io8). Ry 70 e 100 b Freestate Geduid a 3 | 94/41, 93/9 9-07 2 , TEXTILES 
= a ree - 
54/3 | 37/6 25 a| 25 b| Hartebeestfontein ..10/- | 41/3 | 42/6 11-74 In 24/7', 7!yb| 5 a | English Sewing Cotton £1 | 25/1, | 25/11, | 9-95 i 
65 | 2 64/6 | 41/10!'2| 50 a| 60 b| President Brand..... S/- | So/Ma | Seve, | hae) 22/1" | 5a} 10 6 | Fine Spinners........ £1 | 22/71; | 22/41, | 13-41 
a 3 = Mas 90 a 129, b Wessern cone. ce Nae? "Neve 8-98 ai # Wb ae lencanirs Cotton . = = ao. ye I 
4 oe 34 inkelhaak........ - oes 4iga b OPO. Co 6c aac oie 2 2 : 4 
3 | 2 Gye |51/3 | 20°| 60h | Rhed AraiowAmer.1o/- | suse | Sz/ee | (e-em | 2 gf | 28] foe | Minaworeh Herr | gyre | gir | $48 | th 
- Angio-Amer.. - he idin = ~ . 
2 a Siok 4111 : b Rhod. Selection Tst. se at Sit, Ts ae 36/3 7'2b 2a Woalcombers hia ne él a wis, 7-2 2 
4, a b | Roan Antelope...... - 2 s 12/1! 3 ¢ radfor ee eee 2 2 : 4 
RY ae we | tees] tab enemnla care Oh) ge |e |e | ts Via | ie" | tus] Sb | leo ear Spe | tYm"| UR? | Sater Be 
| a onsolida' Es 6 s0 - oe ake . ms & B..... 2 2 p 
75 13, 159/41. |110/- 150 “b 100 ‘a De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- |136/10', oe 9°17 134 9/10! 3 a| 10 b | jute Industries...... 10/- | 10/3 10/3 12-68 3 
92 2 $159 $104 $1-50c | $1-50c¢ | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $145 ‘ “7 if Se iv. 23/1! wo ¢ OD C.) NGO fotecicwisacas £1 | 23/42 | 23/1', 8-65 th, 
By) i 18/9 | 10/9 | 27'2b| 7!2q | London Tin........ 4/- ieiot 716 4 i 
33 | th u/i |17/9 | Sane] 2079 | Trond ccc cece see | Sola | 28/60 | 9:21 TRUSTS, LAND & 
. i ol 52/6 | 12a} 25 b Alliance Trust. ...... 5/- | 6376 i eae t i 
' ' ‘A’ Defd. ..... Le . 
ge | 41/3 | f8t3b| $3!s0 | British Petroleum ....£1 | 42/3 He |. Sil Be Tam | wee eel eae ae e/a | tity | 2092 | |e 
os | | a a 6 1220 ae ene Oil ae 73° 36/-* | 5.55 215 47/- 20 ¢| 23!3a | City Centre Props. ..5/- | 54/3 | 53/6 2-37**| 3, 
i E15ty¢ | be 5 cy a aaa ry 1. | EN15g* | £11'3,6% 3-98 | 22 64/3 7'2b| _3!2a | City Lond. Real Prop..£! | 72/3 | 72/9 | 3-02 | | 
4 5'ig | £105 | 23-87c¢ | I1!ga| Royal Dutch....... 20 fi. | £1 lee isy-'* | 3:30 4 nyé Ga | 9-On | teeters... £1 | 3/9 | 90/- 3-57 | 1%, 
C6 2 139/715 108/9 720-8 c tio a | Shell Transport oeeeee él as 27/4! d 22/3 2: @ 4 b/ Land Seoeites toad 10/- 28/3 27/6 2-18 i 
Wh 9 AAS] nee | nee | Ultraman... eee = ’ 26/6 | 12%i2¢| 3!3a | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 28/6 | 31/6 | 3-84 | | 
2 } AP 
1 2 14/7', | 9/1012} 10 b| § a Dely Mirrors ns S/- 12/7! | 12/4'2 | 6-06 | Il, TEA & RUBBER 
a | I I/- | 57/6 4 a| 8 b| WH. Smith & Son ‘A’. 1 ae ie. | ceed SS | 1S S| ite | Cone Tom S fants . 4 22 (SS eet 
= = = _ p ai WMP cccccess - we e 
14! 6/3 ‘3/6 83, b ° ; | ienmer eee 44/3 | 44/- 6-25 | Ih B/6 ¥ <\t | Settee Mile ¥- | %- a 4: 
0 | 23, 56/6 | 42/6 9 a| 7 b| Albert E. Reed.......£1 | 42/6 | 42/9 7:49 I, 4/8'4 | 29'16b:| I2',a Hightands & Lowisnds 2/- 4/8\,*|. 4/8'4* | 17-78 | 1, 
‘9 | 3 H 34/3 | 3776 4 a| 8lzb| Spicers..............£1 | 41/6 | 41/9 5:99 | 13, 5/41. | 10 a| 35 b/| London Asiatic...... 2/-.| 5/42 | 5/6 | 16-36 | 2 
68/9 | 50/6 4 a] 10° b| Wiggins Teape....... £1} 55/6 =| 55/- 5:09 | 2 76/- | _12!,a | 37!2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 76/- | 77/6 | 12-90 | It, 
; I ie ad sat eee ar ee i 
4 | 2% - at 
<i The Economist Indicator (1953=100) | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
53 | I, ; Se eee aaa a 
1961 1 Id ° 1961 September 27 | October 25 } September 27 Octeber 25 
ot a os | A ee oe i> wi hiad Allied Investors: | ‘i a o/t1 10yriy. | 54t2,8,Pros Gp. sts, | te 16/0 
; | ect.&Ind.D.. | 9/8!, 10 nsurance Units. 2 
, 2, we a 3 2 High ee Low | | Metals & Mins. . | t4/l . 15/- 13/9 14/8* Bank Insurance. | 6/6!2 7/-* 6/7! 7/1* 
3 | Oc. 4 | 350-8 5°36 427-2 72, | 2% 3427. | _—_| British Life Office: | r Semmes aa” eit Fa, e/a, Wa 
7 4a » B. bee = (May 10) (Oct. 18) | British Life Units} 4/101. S/I' | 4/10!, 5/1',*| GoeeenaMaine” 13/1 13/11, | 13/0 13711 
7 24 ; 25 | 345-0 5-41 | sgt ae | Commonwealth | ~ Crosby Capital. | 7/I', 7/7 oe yo 7/6!, 
2 | 134 aE eae Seer ie mine eee ' ‘ii 13/1) 14/8 rege teens. 4/7. 4/10 ve 2 Py Ang 
. | n. Tst. 4/4! 1, | 13/18 14/8 | Scoebits....... _ _ - 
7 31 _____Financial Times indices Commonwealth 3/92 lover Ls layer Scotshares...... 4/8'2 5/0! | 4/61. 4/108, 
‘ 2!3 : rtliodox Unit. | 12/6 13/3* 2 2 2 
. a2 1961 | Index ¢ vai | —. | Cone —— / / 
. ; 4 ie . nt. t Yietd arke ——- se oe , 8/7! 9/1 Shield Fd. es ; + 
ee Oct. 19° | 288-0 | 83-03 | 6-31) 10,414 con <1 eae seeetic: | aie eee Shield Un. Fund | 4/33 4/7 4/2. 4/6 
20 | 291-0 342 | 83-17 | 6-3! 11,385 M1 & G Gen. Tst. | 11/10!4 12/6!4 ene 127, 
a) 4, 23 | 288-7 | 5:47 | 83-24 | 6-32 | 15,100 | a et ee a 
4 3 24 | 285-2 5-53 | 83-60. | 6-31 11,656 P. Hill, Higginson, ‘Dillon Walker: 
; 3 . 25 287:0 | 5-50 _| 83-81 | 6-31 iat Brit Sharehldrs 13/1 14/ 12/101, 13/91 eee St ri aire uy rye 
Hi May | , 284-7 I rit. sharehidrs, ee 2 2 con Trust ... 2 2 
ge) 24 -“ erly i 13352100. “> 1526100" | % B $ Intern’t. 9/9 10/5 9/9 ° 10/5 Unicorn Trust. | 5/11 6/41g® | 5/9 6/28 
aoe ™ Yi ‘elds based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 11%, Calico Printers, 20%. City & Centre Props., 25!39 Coats, Patons & B., 12!4%. 
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that a bid from Mr Clore’s Sears Holdings, 
is possible. If it acquired Saxone’s 475 
shops, its shoe empire would become even 
more dominant. However, with the 
possibility of a bid hanging over them, the 
Saxone directors who own a sizeable but 
not a controlling interest in the equity seem 
to be intent on making a more profitable 
use of the company’s assets. This is not 
the first time that even the bare mention of 
Mr Clore’s name has made a board of direc- 
tors take a long, hard look at its policies. 


New Placings 


EALINGS have started this week in the 


shares of three newcomers to the stock | 


market but of these only Cumulus Invest- 
ment Trust is a recently formed company. 
Cazenove and Co. have placed 129,998 of 
its 500,000 ordinary shares of {£1 each at 
28s., as well as £300,000 of a 7 per cent de- 
benture 1984-87 at £99. It is an indication 
of the directors’ confidence in the future 
growth of equities that it is prepared to in- 
vest in them the proceeds of a fixed interest 
issue on which they are committed to pay 
the high interest rate of 7 per cent for the 
next 25 years. Their aim is to maintain a 
high gearing and they say that this will mean 
in the trust’s early years retaining a much 
higher proportion of its income than is 
normal for an investment trust and that 
hence it is unlikely that any dividend will be 
paid for the year to October, 1962. Clearly 
this trust is designed for the surtax payer 
who will be more interested in the long-term 
growth prospects than immediate income ; 
the management’s undoubted investment 
ability enhances these prospects and on 
Thursday the shares rose to 31s. Among the 
trust’s existing holdings are a 10 per cent 
stake in the-discount house, Smith St 
Aubyn, and an 11 per cent stake in Witan 
Investment. It also has acquired from one 
of its directors, Sir Edwin Herbert, his 
holding of 56,000 “A” shares in the un- 
quoted Associated-Rediffusion. 

After the placing of 20 per cent of the 
equity of Caffyns, the directors and their 
families will hold about one third of the 
ordinary shares but will control almost 59 
per cent of the votes through their holding 
of voting second preference shares. Caffyns 
has been in the motor trade since the turn 
of thé century and while its business has 
grown steadily it has confined its operations 
to Kent and Sussex, where it has 56 pro- 
perties. It is one of the principal motor 
agents in those counties but over 50 per 
cent of its profits come fromthe service 
and repairs side of the business. In the 
past two trading years pre-tax profits have 
been around £350,000, much higher than 
the levels of earlier years. Turnover in the 
first five months of the current year was 
5 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period in 1960 and the directors expect 
profits at least to be maintained so that the 
forecast dividend of 15 per cent would be 
covered 1.9 times. Placed at ros. 3d. the 
shares rose to 10s. 9d. and yield 7 per cent. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


The. placing. of just over one quarter of. 


the ordinary capital of Frank Cooper will 
provide the company with £128,000. This 
will be used to finance a new factory in 
Oxford, which will enable the company to 
add to the production of its Oxford mar- 
malades and other branded products. Ex- 
ports at the moment account for about 15 
per cent of total production. Cooper’s pro- 
fits are vulnerable to fluctuations ‘in the 
prices of its raw materials but in the first 
half of the current year turnover was II 
per cent higher so that the directors fore- 
cast pre-tax profits of not less than £70,000, 
almost double the average of the previous 
five years. On this basis the forecast divi- 
dend of 8 per cent would be covered 1.8 
times and the §s. shares closed on Thursday 
at 9s., against the placing price of 7s. 3d., 
.to yield 44 per cent. 


Daily Mirror 


HE sharp rise in the profits of the Daily 
Mirror group in the six months to 
August 31st, from £2,320,000 in 1960 to 
£5,688,000 naturally owes a great deal to 


_the inclusion of Odhams’ results into the 


latest accounts. If Odhams did as well as 
in 1960 its profits would have been about 
£24 million in the half-year and on this 
reckoning the profits of the Mirror group, 
excluding Odhams, would have been about 
£1 million higher even though only one 
month’s profit from Imperial Paper Mills, 
which was sold at the end of March, was 
included. 

Higher profits from the group’s original 
interests are possible because the price of 
the Daily Mirror has been raised and be- 
cause some immediate savings in pro- 
motional costs following the acquisition of 
Odhams may have been achieved. But the 
directors say that the second half of the 
year will show less satisfactory results be- 
cause additional expenses will arise in con- 
solidating the merger of women’s magazines 
and that “the full benefits from these 
operations ” should appear in the 1962-63 
results. The interim dividend has been left 
unchanged at 5 per cent on the increased 
capital of £31.2 million and on the forecast 
of a total payment of not less than 15 per 
cent the 5s. ordinary shares at 12s. 43d. 
yield 6 per cent. 


Johannesburg Consolidated 


i hos are few shares where the relation- 
ship: between the net asset value and 
the market price is so out of line as the 
£1 shares of Johannesburg Consolidated. 
They stand at 42s. 3d. to offer a yield of 
II; per cent, but at June 3oth last the 
shares had a net asset value of gos. a share. 
This valuation, moreover, is based conserva- 
tively on London prices which, because of 
South Africa’s restrictions on capital out- 
flows, stand at about a 20 per cent discount 
on Johannesburg prices. 

This mining finance house is registered 
in South Africa, but it pays taxes in this 
country. It was thus faced with difficult 
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problems when the exchange.control regula- 
tions were imposed in June, but the South 
African authorities have now agreed that it 
should be regarded as a “ non-resident ” 
company. This agreement enables it to 
remit to this country any of its South 
African income which is not needed there. 
“ Johnnies’ ” principal interests outside the 
republic of South Africa are in Rhodesian 
copper through the investments it owns in 
the operating companies and “ Chartered.” 
Copper, together with diamonds and plati- 


num, contributed over two-thirds of its total, 


income in 1960-61 of £2,888,000, against 
£2,521,000. This level is unlikely to be 
maintained in the current year, for the 
copper producing companies have recently 
reduced their final dividends and so has the 


major platinum producer, Rustenburg. Nor’ 


does a bigger payment from De Beers seem 
to be in prospect and the directors of 
* Johnnies ” do: not expect income arising 
from investments in the gold mines to alter 
significantly this year. “ Johnnies ” has sub- 
stantial investments in two developing 
mines, Western Areas and Freddies, and 
to the latter it has made a temporary loan 
of £625,000. 

The 11} per cent yield, well above the 
returns given by other leading mining 
finance shares, clearly reflects the political 
risks on both sides of the Limpopo as well 
as the prospect of a lower income. Even so, 
the dividend of 5s. a share was covered over 
23 times (or just under twice if the special 
tax relief for investment depreciation is 
excluded) and a reduction in it appears 
unlikely. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 


Te steady climb in Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers’ profits since 1957 was halted 
in the year to June 30th last but the fall 
in profits was less sharp than had been 
expected. At the time of the rights issue in 
June the directors forecast that profits would 
amount to £5 million but in the event they 
came to 5,160,000, compared with 
£6,078,000 in 1959-60. WPM acquired 
control of two major paint and wall paper 
manufacturers, K.L. Holdings and Smith, 
and Walton early in the year, but the direc- 
tors say that these acquisitions contributed 
comparatively little to the consolidated 
results. Net profits have fallen by as much 
as 223 per cent from £3,353,000 to 
£2,693,000 so. that the cover for the divi- 
dend of 25 per cent on the increased de- 


ferred capital has fallen from 3 to 2.1 times.” 


The fall in profits has not unduly worried 
the stock market, for the directors have, 
forecast that earnings in the year to June 30; 
1962, should improve because of “ greater 
efficiency as-a result of capital expenditure 
on plant and buildings.” Both the new 
acquisitions should also contribute more 
to profits in the current financial yeat. 
The rights issue raised almost {10 mil- 
lion and as this lessens the group’s 
dependence on bank overdrafts (which 
amounted to £84 million at the end 
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of June) the reduction in gross interest 
charges should boost net earnings. The 
prospect that factors such as these will pro- 
duce a recovery in earnings is reflected in 
the yield of 4.1 per cent offered by the {1 
deferred ordinary shares at 121s. 9d., which 
is well below the peak for the year. 


Rover 


record levels both at home and abroad 
in 1959-60 and profits rose sharply. But 
a year ago the chairman, Mr S. B. Wilks, 
warned shareholders that the outlook was 
by no means as bright and the preliminary 
figures for the year to August 5 now show 
that trading profits have fallen by 23 per 
cent. Gross profits after depreciation fell by 
I9 per cent from £2,765,000 to £2,234,000 
and as the tax charge has been reduced by 
{581,000 to £1,007,000, net profits have 
actually risen by nearly 5 per cent from 
{1,174,000 to £1,229,000. This is an un- 
usual result and it may arise from an excep- 
tional combination of circumstances. The 
reduction in depreciation may reflect the 
decision to write off completely body dies 
on the current models in the 1959-60 
accounts while the fall in the tax charge 
may partly reflect the incidence of capital 
allowances arising from the company’s 
development programme, which in keeping 
with the company’s restricted share in the 
vehicle market is a comparatively modest 
one, 

The dividend has been maintained at 152 
per cent on the capital as increased by the 
one-for-five rights issue, but inevitably the 
cover has fallen, from 3 to 2} times. Rover 
differs from most of the big motor manu- 
facturers in that it earns its bread and butter 
from Land-Rovers, whose share of produc- 
tion and contribution to profits is much 
higher than cars proper. The prices 
these models are below the £2,000 limit 
on tax concession cars for companies, but 
so far this has done nothing to boost sales 
and the difficulties of such a small manu- 
facturer as Rover, which remains dependent 
on the continuing success of the Land- 
Rover, is reflected in the yield of 6} per 
cent offered by the §s. shares which 
currently stand at. 11s. 103d. 


C= by the Rover Car Company rose to 


Brooke Bond 


few, Brooke Bond’s gross profit for 
the year to June 30th fell from 
£4,395,000 to £4,062,000, there is certainly 
no sign yet that this thrustful group is losing 
its grip on the market for packet teas in 
this country. Turnover of the group rose 
by £5 million to £108 million, and most 
of this improvement was apparently in sales 
of packet teas at home and overseas. But 
as well as blending and distributing tea, 
Brooke Bond has substantial plantation 
interests. Whether the group was more 
affected by the complex changes in the fac- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


tors affecting its widespread tea growing 
interests or by narrower profit margins on 
its sales of packet teas will probably be 
made clear in the chairman’s statement. 
The total dividend for the year has been 
maintained at 4d. a share, free of tax, giving 
a yield of 4.2 per cent on the §s. “ B ” shares 
at 13s. Brooke Bond has consistently 
followed the policy of ploughing back a big 
proportion of its earnings into the expansion 
of its distribution and growing activities. 
Not surprisingly, there is to be a one-for- 
five scrip issue to bring issued capital more 
into line with capital employed in the busi- 
ness. The group has plenty of liquid re- 
sources, of which the recent bid for Doom 
Dooma will absorb about £14 million. 


Robeco 


S HAREHOLDERS of General Accident, 
Rawlplug, Tesco and Transport 
Development can find support for their con- 


fidence in the long term growth prospects: of - 


these companies across the Channel for 
Robeco (Rotterdamsch Beleggingsconsor- 
tium NV), the big European investment 
trust, added these companies to its British 
portfolio between June and October. Only 
one of these four shares yields over 2 per 
cent gross, which is equivalent to 1} per 
cent net to the trust. It has also added to 
its existing holdings of other low yielding 
shares such as Beecham, Davy-Ashmore, 
Glaxo, International Computers and Tabu- 
lators, Jaguar “ A,” Sears “A” and Asso- 
ciated British Foods. Robeco now also has 
a much bigger stake in Marks and Spencer. 
But it has sold part of its holdings in Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Tube Invest- 
ments and Great Universal Stores and 
shareholders in these companies should note 
that Robeco’s investment policy has been 
to sell or reduce its stake in companies “ the 
long term prospects of which do not indicate 
a steady increment of profit.” 

British companies however account for 
only 33 per cent of Robeco’s portfolio which 
on October Ist was worth about £86} mil- 
lion. American stocks now represent 40 per 
cent of the portfolio, against 29 per cent at 
the end of 1960, and with the management 
taking a favourable view of the American 
economy its cash holdings have been halved 
since the beginning of the year to 74 per 
cent of the total in building up the dollar 
portfolio. At the same time Robeco has 
added to its interests in many E 
companies, although the managers note that 
the rate of increase in production in Europe 
is levelling out. 

The shares of Fl.50 in this trust are to 
have a London quotation soon and dealings 
just in this country will be possible in sub- 
shares, representing one tenth of a Robeco 
share, which at the current price of about 
£253 yield 34 per cent gross. Their attrac- 
tion for the English investor is not the high 


dollar content of the portfolio (which can - 


also be found in a number of English trusts) 
but as a means of obtaining a stake in 
common market. securities. 


- 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: —~ Oct. 2 Oct. 16 Oct. 30 
LAST DEALINGS: © Oct. 13 Oct. 27 Nov. 10 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 7 Nov. 21 


Oct. 24 





HE outstanding feature of the stock 

market over the week to Wednesday has 
again been the continued rise in gilt edged 
prices, helped by the Chancellor’s state- 
ments on the state of the economy ; prices 
are already discounting a further fall in 
Bank rate. Before the weekend equities met 
enough investment buying to push prices 
up but these gains were lost on Monday and 
Tuesday when the market was unsettled by 
the possibility that a capital gains tax might 
be introduced before the budget. However 
a slight rally among the leaders on Wednes- 
day following a more optimistic statement 
from the Chancellor helped to offset the 
falls of the previous two days. Over the 
week to Wednesday, The Economist indi- 
cator rose for the first time in seven weeks 
gaining 2.3 points to 345.0 

The demand for gilt-edged has brought 
good gains throughout the range of maturi- 
ties. Exchequer 5} per cent 1966 gained 3 
to 9835 ; Funding 54 per cent 1982-84 rose 
sharply by 27 points to 923 but among 
undated stocks 23 per cent Consols were 
a bare 4 higher at 393. The LCC 63 per 
cent 1971-72 loan issued at 963 rose to a 
premium of 54. 

Bank shares showed mixed movements . 
over the week, but Standard Bank of South 
Africa was prominent with a gain of 2s. 6d. 
to 37s. 6d., but among hire purchase houses 
falls were commonplace ; Charterhouse lost 
2s. 73d. to 14s. after the news of further 
losses by its hire purchase _ subsidiary. 
Insurance shares were also dull and 
Guardian dropped 2s. 3d. to 45s. 9d. 
Breweries however maintained their 
of recent weeks and Whitbread “A” gained 
Is. to 34s., helped by the news of the link 
with Heineken’s. Chemical shares rose with 
ICI gaining 2s. 9d. to 60s. 103d. Among 
stores, Macowards lost 9d. to 11s. 3d. on 
the bid for Thomas Wallis and some leaders 
lost small amounts though Marks and 
Spencer gained 2s. to 101s. 9d. The 
Cunard decision naturally hit shipping and 
shipbuilding shares ; Cunard lost 3s. to 14s. 
and John Brown 2s. to 30s. 43d. American 
buying helped Beecham to put on 3s. to 
49s. 43d. and the formal application. by 
Unilever for a New York quotation brought 
in American buyers and led to a further 
rise of 3s. 9d. to 153s. 9d. American orders 
for British cars also boosted motor share 
prices with Jaguar “A” gaining 2s. 13d. to 
82s. 14d. and Leyland Motors 4s. 73d. to 
82s. 44d. BMC showed a more modest rise 
of 43d. to 13s. 3d. Textile properties and 
steels were subdued and oil shares fell 
slightly. Kaffirs were firm before the week- 
end but fell back afterwards until local 
investment buying raised prices on Wednes- 
day. Anglo American made a net gain of 
§s. to 132s. 6d. 
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deficit of £18,556,000 in the corresponding period of last year. . ‘ 
Tiare was a net aredte “below-line” of £19,099,000 leaving Treasury bill tender on Friday of last isn Sninckatalt® « 
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oe a orl aeeSOOT GSE) Gaz | DOTOW a moderate amount from the Bank. Re ee eae % | % 
otal Inland Rev. | . s * ion” . : | ; 
td, | Soere> ’ Although the prospect of a fall in the Peeper? oo isis cok hoe ee 8-8 =o 4°5 CIT 
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Excise......... 490,710 | ’ St Treasury bills the ket has been notably paecars a by £25 million to £2,325 million on COI 
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Telnd Excise | 2,510,000 isitze| t.a07.238| 36,0%6| 41,020 successful in maintaining its allotment. Last DEP. 
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Debt incerest -.| 660,000] 347,790 396,362] 9.023 .. | comfortable and the authorities sold a small | Og9-6 | salary 
“Ireland Exch. | 92,000] 43,415. 45,068 _.... | amount of bills to mop up the surplus credit. Appi 
PO Fund — Ini- 240-0 333-3 | 92 5-62 | 66 1. shoul 
natn MONEY RATES 250-0 426-6 | 133 9-22 | 28 appearar 
dated Funds .|___8,000 23 14 Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 | 134 3-33 | 44 
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R 28. 196] 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 
_DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
URNS Applications are invited for the following posts : 
5 ae SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
" mT Candidates must be graduates, or possess equivalent professional qualification. 
A knowledge of marketing techniques would be a distinct qualification. 
+4 |2,300-4 
3 Paes | LECTURER IN 
0 | 2,324-0 
et OR FINANCE AND COST ACCOUNTING 
3 7 Applicants should be graduates and/or professionally qualified accountants 
and should be able to assist in the teaching of finance and cost accounting, 
management accounting and data processing. Experience in industry is 
os mtg % desirable. 
2 | 259-7 Salary: Senior Lecturers £1,550—£1,750 
3) 539 Lecturers £1,370—£1,550 
i Further particulars and forms of application from the Bursar, College of Advanced 
1 | 481-7 Technology, Gosta Green, Birmingham, 4, Applications to be received within 
3 | 64-8 14 days of this advertisement. Please quote: W/1061. 
eG | 199 K. R. Pilling, Clerk to the Governors. 
8 | 565-8 
8 | 25-9 
cae % 
be lie CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 
£14,553,000. ; The Ministry of Education invites applica- 


tions for Senior Lecturers in Accountancy in 
the School of Commerce, Khartoum Technical 
Institute which adopts the syllabuses of the 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accoun- 
tants for both the Intermediate and the Final. 

(i) Candidates for these posts must (a) possess 
an appropriate University Degree; (b) or must 
be Chartered or Certified accountants; and (c) 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Applications are invited for appointment as 
LECTURER in MARKETING. The_ person 


25 million on 














:RS appointed should have academic qualifications’ | must have had considerable experience either in 
anc practical experience in the field of marketing business or government departments. 
M hs’ Bill and market research, and will be required to (ii) Appointment will be on contract (with 
eens Oils continue the development of teaching and | bonus) for a period up to five years. Salary 
Say ; student research in these subjects, particularly | scale ranges from £S8.2100 to £92225 ¢S.1= 
ge | Allotted in block release and day courses for the new | £1 Qs. 6d.). Starting salary in accordance with 
f M Diploma in Management Studies. A sound | age, qualifications and experience. In addition 
2 a Vex knowledge of economics and other related sub- | to salary quoted a cost of living allowance, 
ent Rate* jects will be an advantage. Previous teaching | which is reviewed every two months, is payable 
experience or teacher training is also requirec at present between £S.168 and £S.180 per 
| Duties will commence on Ist January, 1962, | annum. An initial outfit allowance of £S.50 
d, Po oe or as soon thereafter as possible. is payable on appointment. Leave accrues at 
38 | «65 Salary (Burnham Technical Scale): £1,370 X | the rate of seven days per month. 
£35-£1,550 per annum. 3 A special re-settlement gratuity to British 
Application Forms, _ obtainable from _ the | Lecturers will also be paid on satisfactory com- 
undersigned (s.a.e.) at P.O. Box 67, Sheffield. | pletion of the contract. 
62 66 1, should be returned within 14 days of the Applications, in writing, stating full details 
22 28 appearance of this advertisement. ot age, qualifications and experience, should be 
T. H. L ’ ‘ made to the Appointments Section, Sudan 
33 44 Director of Education. Embassy, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London, 
5) 41 “Closing date: November 15, 1961. 
+83 6! me 
Ft The Electricity Council 
50 | 4 SPILLERS LIMITED 
81 60 
99 59 require 
*} 65 
}s 39 
A COST ACCOUNTANT 
+80 57 | 
+28 59 to take charge of all costing matter for 
P i 
ra * d STATISTICS) their Milling and Grocery interests. 
t £98 i (ECCNOMICS an —Applications giving details of age, 
lotted in full. . sii 
. ° . oe resent salary, education, qualification 
91 day bills. Applications are invited for the ¥ 


superannuable post of Princi- and experience, should be sent to the 


pal Assistant in the Commer- 
cial and Development Depart- 





Chief Accountant, Spillers Limited, Old 


Change House, Cannon Street, London, 











ments at Headquarters in BC4 

London. Duties will be to 

assist in the provision of a 
October 25 statistics and economic intel- PPLICATIONS invited for the post of 

ligence service, the organisation ||| ‘residential college for adult social. students. 
21'p% ff [fof consumer sampling and |} | Butts i450 Est Pfoo! Attonsadss 
eerie ena fr  Sfis Eheedirgnmell | BB agg Rg A 
1a esc lation of long and short term ance.—Application to be made ee 
140° 12!3- estimates of electricity require: |} | (5, otic? Workers “College, Boars “Hill, Oxford. 


7 ments, Candidates should have 








ae an honours degree in econo- _ For other appointments 

80-13-28 mics and a sound knowledge of see pages 382 and 399. 

1747 4 modern statistical techniques. 

9 38h @ The salary for the post will UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
20-037,-04's be within the range £1 - LECTURESHIPS IN ECONOMICS 

£1,550 p.a. inclusive of Dn Applications are invited for two positions of 

13) 6—!! 6c. pm don Allowance, COMMENCING Soontial, hat eo ee " 
154 6—!3)6c. pm at a point dependent on the labour Cconcmics. o¢ industrial relations. ‘sili 
ytd 4 applicant’s qualifications and £A1,730 x "£105—£2,435 per annum plus cost 
40-30c. pm experience. Gill ber subject 40 deductions ‘under the” Stave 
21 4-134c. pm Applications, stating age, quali- Superannuation Act. The commencing salary 


will be fixed according to the qualifications anc 
experience of the successful applicant. 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in 


374-33 sp!. pm 


fications, and experience, present 


position and_ salary, to E. 


ae? gases ——. by the jor = its 
c. pm “of ici * ankers, married men may assisted by loans 
Pioh. Landucci, The Electricity Coun ee ee 


cil, Winsley Street, London, 
W.1, by 11th November, 1961. 
Quote Ref, ECO / 134. 


Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Sec-etary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth (Branch Office). 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on 8th December, 1961. 


10! 4-934. pm 
40! 4-934pf. pm 


249/11 
35-19!) 








NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 


HEAD OFFICE—MANCHESTER 


ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 
(MARKET RESEARCH) 


Applications are invited for the above pen- 
sionable appointment in the Statistics Depart- 
ment, at a commencing salary within the range 
£770/£1,015 per annum according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Candidates should preferably be not muore 
than 27 years of age and must hold an vporo- 
priate graduate or equivalent qualification. Pie- 
ference will be given to Honours graduates ir 
Economics combined with Statistics. 

The Assistant Statistician will be concerned 
mainly with planning, preparation and analysis 
of market surveys but may also be ~equired 
to assist in general statistical studies in ‘he tic!d 
of demand forecasting, load research, etc. The 
work is interesting and offers scope for imagina- 
tion and initiative in the application of statistical 
techniques to business problems. 

Detailed applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should reach the Secretary of the 
Board, Bridgewater House, 60 Whitworth Street, 
Manchester, 1, within 14 days. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE EDUCATION 
MMITT 


‘0 EE 
MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 


The Municipal College of Commerce offers the 
following: 
Full-time Sandwich Course, beginning Monday, 
8th January, 1962. i 

Three months at the College and nine months 
in industry, over three years, leading to the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations of the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants and/or 





the Higher National Diploma in _  sBus‘ness 
Studies. 
Further information and _ application forms 


can be obtained from the Principal, Muni ipa) 
College of Commerce, College Street, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Senior Executive with long residence and 
wide financial and credit experience in South 
America seeks change to British or U.S. organi- 
sation requiring thoroughly reliable officer per- 
manently based abroad. No objection periodic 
travel but preferably based Chile or Peru. Avail- 
able with reasonable notice.—Box 1552, “‘ The 
Economist.” és 


PART TIME OCCUPATION 
sought by retired 


CHAIRMAN 
AND 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


of companies with turnover exceeding 
£10 million with contacts and very 





extensive knowledge of Finance, 
Banking and _ Marketing throughout 
the world. For further details write 
Box 1551. 


, PUBLICITY AND PRESS RELATIONS 


senior executive, now with international 
company in London, seeks new appointment. 
Sound experience of press, broadcasting, con- 


ference, exhibition publicity in U.K. and abroad. 
Foreign languages : German, French. Willing to 
travel.—Write to Box 1553. 


’ BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
INSIDE THE COMMON MARKET 


A Conference which will provide a _ general 
introduction to the implications for industry of 
British entry into the European Economic Com- 
munity, will be held at the Londoner Hotel. 
Welbeck Street, London, W.1, on November 9 
and 10. Chairmen and Speakers will include 
Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, Dr. Adler, Mr. H. 
Douglass. Mr. W. G. Mills, Mr. J. Rodgers, 

P., Mr. P. Tennant, Professor Wheatcroft, as 
well as many from the E.E.C. Commission in 
Brussels. 

Further information from _ Federal 
Wyndham Place, London, W.1. 
dington 6670. 





Trust. 10 
Tel: PAD- 


AWAY WITH COLOUR 
PREJUDICE 


MARTIN LUTHER KING 


(Minister of Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
Atlanta: Leader of the Montgomery 
Bus Protest) 


will speak at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on Monday, October 30th 
at 7.30 p.m. 


SUPPORTING _ SPEAKERS: Robert 
Resha (Treason Trialist Number 17) and 
Stuart Hall. 


CHAIRMAN : Canon L. John Collins. 


Tickets from Christian Action, 2, Amen 
Court, London, E.C.4. 3s. reserved, 
ls. 6d. unreserved. 


WEST HIGHLAND SEA SCHOOL 
LAMLASH, ISLE OF ARRAN 1962 


Gifted Managers are few, management tech- 
nicians many. If your son has shown managc- 
ment potential, send him to us. Please write 
our Secretary, Mrs. E. Douglas Morrell, Park- 
view, 127 Lockerbie Road. Dumfries. 


389 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
WEST HAM 3 
Corporation 4A 


MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS 
MINIMUM INVESTMENT £500 
Treasurer (K) 95 The Grove, London, E.15 


INVEST SAFELY IN 


DONCASTER 


CORPORATION MORTGAGES 


674% 


2-5 years 
Apply: 
Borough Treasurer, Haligate, Doncaster 





EDUCATION 
en seseninuensneeseneesisimsensand 
TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ., B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1.431 Wolsey Hall students sed London 
Univ., B.Sc. Economics exams, 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other cxams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
¥ university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write, Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


- EXPERT POSTAL TUITION _ 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 


ancy.* Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management. Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many 


practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.— Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4.. Established 1910. 


NOTICES 


senses 
CANAAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 

PANY (incorporated in Canada with 
Limited Liability). Canadian Pacific Railway 
Perpetual 4 per cent Consolidated Debenture 
Stock. New Brunswick Railway 4 per cent. 
Debenture Stock. Calgary & Edmonton Rail- 
way 4 per cent Debenture Stock. In prepara- 
tion for the payment of the half-yearly interest 
due Ist January, 1962, on the above stocks, the 
Transfer books will be closed on 20th November, 
1961, and will be reopened on 2nd January. 
1962.—R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary. 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
24th October, 1961. 
lia ROYAL BANK of CANADA DIVI- 

DEND No. 297 and BONUS. Notice is 
hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 55 cents 
per share upon the paid-up capital stock of 
this Bank has been declared for the current 
Quarter and a bonus of 30 cents per share for 
the year ending 30th November, and both will 
be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches 
on and after Ist December, 1961, to Share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
31st October, 1961. 

By Order of the Board, 
C. B. NEAPOLE, 
General Manager, 
23rd October, 1961. 


HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND GAS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Charles A. Perlitz of Houston, Executive Vice 
President of Continental Oil Company has beer 
eiected Chairman of the Board of Directors ot 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited, 
and J. R. Murray Winnipeg Managing Directwr 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has been elected 
Vice-Chairman. 

Mr Perlitz succeeds L. F. McCollum Houston 
President of Continental, who continues as a 
Director of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas. Mr 
Murray was elected to the vacant Vice-Chai ‘man 
pcsition on the company board. 


The other directors of the company are: 
James A. Richardson and J. E. oods 
Winnipeg, Ira H. Cram, New York. . J 
Foley, c, P.Q., Herbert H. Lank, Mon- 
treal, G. T. Pearson and L. J. Richards, both 
of Calgary. 





HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND GAS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


M. B. Morris, General Manager of the 
Exploration Department, has been appointed a 
Vice-President of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
or Limited, it was announced today by 
G. T. Pearson, President. Mr Morris joined 
the company in December of 1957, when he was 
appointed Assistant Exploration Manager. He 
was appointed Exploration Manager in June of 
1959. Prior to joining Hudson’s Bay Oil and 
Gas Company, Mr Moi held various assign- 
ments with Continental Oil Company. He 
received his BSc degree in geology from the 
University of Texas. He is a member of the 
Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists and 
the American’ Association of Petroleum 
Geologists. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN 


FOR 
INDIAN STEELWORKS 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


A General Superintendent is urgently required for a fully integrated modern 
steel plant of 1 million ton capacity with expansion planned to 1.6 million tons, 
in course of commissioning at Durgapur in India, with complete responsibility 
to the General Manager for control of operations. The duties of the post would 
include, but be somewhat wider than. the duties of a Works Manager in the 
United Kingdom. 


This post calls not only for considerable experience of up-to-date steelworks 
practice, but also for a proven record of successively increasing management 
experience, including preferably service as Works Manager or equivalent. 


Candidates must possess appropriate technical qualifications and experience and 
should be preferably in the age range 35 to 55. 


It is intended that this appointment will be for a minimum period of three 
years with every chance of extension for the right man. Where applicable, every 


effort will be made to arrange with the successful candidate’s present Company 
for the safeguarding of seniority, pension rights and promotion prospects during 


secondment. 


Pay and allowances will be subject to negotiation, but for the right man they 
will be about £9,000 (single) and £10,000 (married) including tax free overseas 
allowance, Annual home leave, passages and medical attention for self and 
family, accommodation and transport provided. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


An Assistant General Superintendent is also required for the same Works in 
India. He will be responsible tg the General Superintendent. The post requires 
a man with wide knowledge of engineering maintenance who is prepared to under- 
ne work of national importance in what may sometimes be exacting 
conditions. 


The appointment will be for an initial period of three years. The pay and 
allowances for a suitable man would approximate to £5,500 (single) and £6,500 
(married) including tax free overseas allowance. Apart from pay his conditions 
of service would be broadly the same as those of the General Superintendent. 


Successful applicants for both these posts will be appointed and paid by the 
een of Technical Co-operation but will be engaged to serve Hindustan 
tee] Ltd. 


Applications, in confidence, giving full details, should be addressed to the 
Director-General, Department of Technical Co-operation, 2-6, Carlton House 
Terrace, London, S.W.1, and should be received not later than 22nd November, 
1961, and the envelope should be marked ‘‘ Posts at Durgapur Steelworks.’’ 





will 
involve the establishment of a Department. 
Commencement of appointment, July, 1962. 
Contract with University and British Council 
for two years renewable. 


Candidates must be British graduates with 
appropriate qualifications and experience. 

In both cases, salary on a scale, for a Pro- 
fessor, of £2,700 to £3,700 ; for a Reader, of 
£1,980 by £75 to £2,505. Overseas allowance. 
Children’s and home education allowances. Free 
furnished accommodation. Installation grant. 
Medical scheme. Outward car freight paid. 
Fares paid, and for family (including mid-tour 
Passages for children in U.K.). Employer’s 
portion U.K. superannuation paid. Second- 
ment from home employment may be arranged. 

Write, quoting L.10M (61) for the University 
of Rajasthan, and L.12M (61) for Osmania Um- 
versity, and enclosing stamped addressed fool- 
TION. Appointment to the Professorship | scap envelop to Director, Recruitment Depart- 
or Readership will depend upon the calibre | ment British Council, 65, Davies Street, London, 
of the successful candidate. If the appoint- x. for further particulars and application 

: : orm to be returned completed within two weeks 
(continued in next column) | of receipt. 


ment is made to a Professorship it 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


EDUCATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


INDIA 


Applications are invited for the following 

posts :— 

(a) OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, HYDERABAD : 
(i) VISITING PROFESSOR of ECO- 
NOMICS and (ii) VISITING PROFESSOR 
of POLITICAL SCIENCE. _Appointment 
to be taken up in 1962. Contract with 
University and British Council for two years. 

(o) UNIVERSITY of RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR : 
PROFESSOR of, or READER in, ECONO- 
METRICS and PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 28, 1961 


retained to advise on _ this 
appointment, 


have been 


MANAGER INVESTMENT 
ANALYSIS AND INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT | 


for a firm of stockbrokers dealing principally with institutional 
clients, He will be expected to develop the intelligence service 
which is available to the partners (more than 12 of them) and 
through them to their clients, by ensuring that current information 
is available quickly and that important trends in markets, indus- 
tries, companies, and political activity are analysed to provide the 
best possible basis for advising on probable future developments. 


Candidates, age 35 to 45, must have had experience of directing 
and supervising similar work in a firm of stockbrokers or a large 
investing organisation. 

Initial remuneration £3,500 to £4,500. Please send brief details 
in confidence quoting reference S. 4642 to T. E. Watson. 

In no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our client 


unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will 
be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 





BBC ‘eauires Production Assistant for ‘* To- 
night” to contribute generally to 
programme formulation and content; help 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a _ post of 


producers in programme preparation and admini- 
stration ; in research, selection and direction of 
film stories and presentation of studio items. 
This requires developed visual imagination, wide 
range of interests and ability to translate pro- 
gramme ideas into practical television. Essential 
qualifications include ability to work at sustained 
speed on location and in studios, and upon 
preparation of commentaries and other written 
matter ; positive interest in current affairs ; 
experience in handling scripts or films ; ability 
to work constructively as member of a highly- 
professional team. Experience of journalism 
and working for a magazine programme, pre- 
ferably in television,. would be advantages. 
Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments 
to £1,780 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 61.G.498 Ect.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Qfficer, Broadcasting House, London, 


W.1., within five, days. 


CONSUMER 


operations and 
Full details to: 


By air see below 
irmail Air Freight | Airmail | Air Freight Airmail =| Air Freight «|| 

Australie owe'ssccectesas £10 6s. _ MINS o's de west £7 158.. *| —_ | POM iets cise £7 15s — 
Canada :— || Europe ...... vn £6 Os. _ DEA Seiisescats Ee ee _ 
Quebec and Ontario Ghana.......... £9 0s. £6 10; || jordan.......... €& 15s. i 
Provinces.......... =~ £8 5s. Gibraltar, Malta.. £5 Os. — H. Lebanon. ....s<é £7 15s. sits 
Other Provinces ..... o £9 Os | Hongkong ...... _ ee ee £9 . Os. — 
CAE cons ts ou0 LD £9 Os. @ 5s. || India .....+...-. £9 Os. £7 10s || New Zealand... £10 6s. _ 

China's 5.2 .ccseseres ove £10 -6. _ ||. Indonesia ....... £9 Os. — I] -WMigeria..<soness« - 9. Oe. £6 10s 
Ent Airich <3 5.0 £9 0s £7 10s. ||" fran & Iraq... oie |. || Sakisteh....... £9 Os. cane 


NOTES: Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours ‘slower than air- 
mail. Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 
Co., 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 
Adolphe Max, Brussels. BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua Mexico 70, 8/1110, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, 
Cairo. FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. GERMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; 
H. E. Braumueller, Karlstrasse 34, Hamburg 22. GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, 
Accra. GREECE: Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade, Athens. HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
Hoofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, Amsterdam-C. HONGKONG: The Advertising & 
Publicity Bureau Ltd., 701-706 Marina House. INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole 
Market, New Delhi 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated 
Distribution Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma Street, Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 
Merjan Building, Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 
ITALY: Messaggerie Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12. JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 
605, Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., P.O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: East 
Africar Standard, P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi. LEBANON: Librairies Antoine, A. Naufal & Fréres, 


H.M. Forces at official 


‘ A leading business service organisation is looking for a 


MANAGER 


for its Consumer Research Division. t h 
28-40 and will have been for some years in a position: of Executive 
responsibility for Consumer Research Surveys Sales and. Servicing, and 
therefore used to negotiating with Senior Executives in Client companies. 
This appointment will offer him a very nvironr 
with considerable opportunity for both the development of his division’s 
personal progress in a Company with high standards. 


BOX 1555 


The Economist Newspaper Ltd 
London, 


LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
STATISTICS to begin duties on Ist January, 
1962, or as soon as possible thereafter. Salary 
scales: Lecturer, £1,050 X £50—£1,400 x £75— 
£1,850. Assistant Lecturer, £800 X£50—£950, 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance. 
Initial salary on either scale according to quali- 
fications and experience. A _ grant towards 
removal expenses will be made. Further parti- 
culars may be obtained from the Registrar to 
whom applications (4 copies) should be sent by 
18th November. 1961. 





For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 382 and 389. 





SYCHOLOGIST, Ph.D. level, with some 

commercial experience in marketing to be 
Research Director of company specialising in 
Market Surveys. Salary depending on experience 
and qualifications. Box 1556. 


RESEARCH 













He will be in the age bracket 







ood working environment. 








., 22, Ryder St., St. James’s, 
$.W.1. 







Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4.10 ; elsewhere overseas £5 


irmail Air Freight 

Philippines ...... £10 6s. 
Rhodesia ....... £9 Os. a 
South Africa.... £9 Os £7 10s 
South and Central 

America ....... £9 Os — 

oT ie £7 15s. £6 15s 
| ee — $25 or £9 
West fifdies..... £9 Os. _ 

year: surface mail rates 


less than a year (minimum four weeks). 
service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 


£5.. elsewhere overseas at £7 I5s. a 
and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown above 


Rue de l’Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept., 74 Orchard 
Road, Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., P.O. Box 584, 75 Anzac 
Avenue, Auckland ; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Waring-Taylor Street, Wellington. .NIGERIA: 
Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturt- 
jeneste, P.O, Box 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES: Morris Corporation, P.O. Box 1451, Manila. 
POLAND: A. R. S. Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd., 
P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. SPAIN: Distribuidora International, Duque de Sexto, 36, 
Apartadd 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: Wen- 
nergren-Williams A.B. Nordenflychtsviagen 70, Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agence Aeberhard, 
Case, 123, Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O Box 33, Dar ¢s 
Salasm. TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Caddesi, Beyoglu-Istanbul. UGANDA: East 
African Standard, P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 30 East 
60th Street, New York 22, N.Y.; Eastern News Distributors Inc., 306 West 11th Street, New 
York 14, N.Y.; The Economist, National Press Building, Washington 4, D.C.; National Pub- 
lications Co., 4055 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, California. “VENEZUELA: Distribuidora 
Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segunda _ow a. Urbanizacion Guacaipuro, Apartado, 
o. . Caracas. 
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Unipulver Mills grind raw 
materials finer, faster and gat 
more economically than gé 
any other machine in the 
world. Unipulversuccess- 
fully grinds previously- 
ungrindable materials too. If your product and-your sales 
could be improved by finer grinding than your competitors 
can achieve, consult Unipulver. 


UNIPULVER 


UNIPULVER LIMITED - 38 PRYME STREET: HULL - Tel: Hull 20074 








The Fuji Bank knows this potter. His exquisitely 
crafted pottery makes up one of Japan’s prime exports. 
Wherever he turns his wheel in workshops up and down 
the islands of Japan, a Fuji branch is near by. 

Business transactions flow smoothly through the Fuji 
Bank’s vast facilities, which, since 1880, have been pro- 
moting world-wide trade. 

If you are importing ceramics, let the bank that knows the 
source handle your exchange finances. The name is Fuji. 


189 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN | 


@® = FUJI BANK». 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Offices: London, New York, Calcutta 














Aussenhandel 
Berlin C 2, Schicklerstrasse 5-7 
German Democratic Republic 
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FOR SALE 


CHAMPS ELYSEES- 
PARIS 


Freehold Building 


SUITABLE FOR LUXURY HOTEL 


Floor area 4800 m — Impeccable condition — High 
prestige value — Frontage 31 metres — 2. basements — 
Ground floor and 6 storeys. Would suit large company, 


International organisations, etc., 


write 


HAVAS. No. 295/598 rue Vivienne 17 PARIS. 









\ We assist you in the industrial 
development of your country 


Iischaft m.b.H. 





by granting and acquiring industria! licences, indus- 
trial property rights, technical documentations, and 
by scientific as well as technical aid. 
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ONE 
AFTER 


ANOTHER 
AND DAY AFTER DAY. 


Every day of every week South African Airways 


BOEING //(0)//  STRATOIETS 


are in the air between London and Johannes- 
burg carrying passengers to either city and to 
many places in between, in supreme ease 
and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius and the 
Cocos Islands in SAA’s DC-7B aircraft for little 
more than the direct London- Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
> AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 
Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2. 

FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 


i 







CAMPBELL 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBER OF THE 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
























O 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at 1 month’s call, 7% per annum, 
maximum £10,000 



























Interest can be paid with- Money at 3 months’ call, 73% per annum, 


out deduction of tax—a _ maximum £50,000 
valuable privilege if you : 

do not pay income tax at Money at 6 months’ call, 8% per annum, 
the standard rate. maximum £100,000 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves exceed £880,000 
Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 








a ) Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, E.C.2 


Please send me a copy of your Accounts & 
Booklet EC.4361 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANY INCORPORATED IN FRANCE) 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICES 


LONDON OFFICES 


City: 40 LOMBARD STREET 
E.C.3 


West End: 25-27 CHARLES Il STREET 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


(Private safes available at this office.) 














1,650 Branches in France, North Africa, 
The French Community and Abroad. 





Have you 
Ever Considered Investing 
in Japanese Stocks? 


The phenomenal growth and expansion of 
Japanese industry have gained international 


reputation . .. and so has Nikko Securities—. 


-outstanding for expert, dependable investment 


service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff 


of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- 


date data. There is no time like the present. 


Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound. 
and profitable investments. 7 


The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 


SS New Marunouchi Blidg., Tokyo, Japan 
ema Telex : TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO 


New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York 4 
Teletype : NY 1-2759U 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LID. 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa.) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1961. 


ICE) Ore Milled 1,622,000 tons. Slime treated for Uranium Oxide 2,110,650 tons. 
Gold yield Lee Oxide yield 
oz. fine ‘dwt. per ton ib. per ton 
1,046,542 12.904 75 1 BTS 0.556 
SES 
Per ton 
Gold 
Total Working Revenue R26,382,382 
Total Working Expenditure 10,416,998 
Working Profit 15,965,384 
Uranium and Sulphuric Acid 
Working Profit 3,779,000 
Total Working Profit 19,744,384 
Sundry Revenue /ess Expenses 242,847 
19,987,231 
EET Taxation (R8,337,828) and Mineral Lease Consideration 


(R2,027,211) 10,365,039 
Profit after Taxation and Mineral Lease Consideration 9,622,192 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 30th 

June, 1960 6,096,441 
———— R1#5:718.633 
Dividends— Nos. 30 and 31, each of 13c per share 6,240,000 
Transfers to Capital Reserve: 

Repayment on account of capital portion 

of uranium and acid loans........ R1,113,493 

Net expenditure on mining assets and 

trade investments 2,833,289 
—_——_—— 3 946, 782 
————._ 10,186,782 


Balance of Income and Expenditure Account 


at 30th June, 1961 R5.531,851 


eee et 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries 
4. MOIR & CO. LTD., 4 London Wall Buildings. London. E.C.2 


First in 
Industrial Finance 
Experience in 


Management of 
ey a yep Me Ory ae y | 


The Industrial Bank 
ae yee 


Head Office: Marunou 
New York Office: 3C 
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From Kenya to 
the Cape 





we maintain a network of 850 offices. 
Their services, covering every field of 
banking in South, Central and East Africa 
are at the disposa] of all with interests 
in those areas-whether residents 
or travellers, business men or tourists. 


The Standard 
Bank 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC} 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 
Hamburg Agency: Jungfernstieg 7 








850 branches and agencies throughout South, 
Central and East Africa 





INSURE | 
YOUR 
INCOME 


National Insurance Statistics show that every day 1 out of every 27 
employed men between the ages of 30 and 65 are away from work 
on account of incapacity which has lasted more than six months. 


Sickness and accident strike without warning—YOU need to protect 
your earnings. 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


with a permanent policy which cannot be cancelled on account 
of heavy claims. 


The ; 
ermanent 3, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 

ea LONDON, W.1. 
nsurance Co. Ltd. Telephone: me 


“Fill in the the coupon be below for. full particulars. 


| rae cine ee eh fee bib Nomtcale | 
PGI ites ie emcee eee | 
Cl Mi as i a vt | 
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DO YOU KNOW 


VULCAN 


that this little ball 
could run you 
out of business? 


KNOW The most simple things can cause a 
disaster to all kinds of industrial machinery. But, simple or 
complex, every potential danger spot needs an expert eye 


to find and correct it. The expert who knows where to look, 


and what to look for, is the Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 
industrial accidents need never happen if he regularly 
inspects machinery—your machinery. The inspection and 
protection of boilers and cranes, lifts and hoists is what 
Vulcan provide. It is a specialist’s job. Vulcan are the 
specialists. That’s why insurance brokers know that safety 
first is Vulcan first. 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’—a journal for all users of plant 
and machinery with reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to us. 


An extra specialist Vulcan Service! 
We were the first insurance company to offer 
industry Non-Destructive Flaw Detection by 


Ultrasonics, Radiography, or Magnetics. This 
extra specialist service is now available to a// 
industry—whether Vulcan insured or not. Write 
to us for complete details. 





Vulcan ARE SPECIALISTS 


THE VULCAN 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


DEPT. 17, 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


% Today, thanks to skilful machining, there is an endless variety of 
uses for ball bearings and roller races. But choice of wrong type 
of bearing, or incorrect fitting, or excessive loading, can result in 
expensive failure. And in most cases, the failure can. be blamed on 
the user, and not on the manufacturer... 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID 


RESERVES 


DEPOSITS Rials 26,232,242,427 


President: 


YOUSSOF KHOSHKISH 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout [ran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank offers complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, 
etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran, deals with every 
description of banking business. Especial services for al) kinds 
of information regarding import, export and trade regulations 
in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


COA ea 
| ore Lanke Olando at 


Ihe Philadelphia Jnte 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organize 


e PHILADEI \, PA 


Rials 2,000,000,000 
Rials 932,000,000 
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Joined for strength and owned | 
by two great banks 







Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust 


Olds Discount 


two important finance houses 
are organized for expansion 


Two long-established finance houses, Olds Discount and Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust, are now linked together in Lloyds & 
Scottish Finance Limited which, in turn, is owned jointly by Lloyds 
Bank and the National Commercial Bank of Scotland. 

With a capital of £15,000,000 and assets exceeding £100,000,000, 
the Group offers comprehensive hire purchase and block discount- 
ing facilities for the distributive trades, industry, commerce and 
the individual. 

Traditionally, a large proportion-of its turnover is in 
the motor vehicle business: cars, commercial vehicles 
and motor cycles. The manufacturing and building 
industries, and other large scale users of capital 
equipment and machinery, including agriculturé, — 
are employing the Group’s financial facilities on 


LEOYDS BANK LTD 





an increasing scale. In the field of household equipment—radio, 
television, refrigerators, washing machines, furniture, etc.—its 
block discounting and direct collection facilities are used extensively 
by enterprising traders. Convenient payment arrangements are 
provided for individuals for central heating installations, marine 
craft, garages and garage extensions, boarding school fees and 
other such personal requirements. 

Through a nation-wide network of over 100 branch offices 
the Group has established a reputation for efficient, 
courteous and understanding service to all its custo- 

mers. ’ : 

Enquiries are welcomed at any office of Olds 

Discount and Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust ; 
or may be addressed to the head office. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets £100,000,C00 


4 Vigo Street, London W.1 


Registered as a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. 


Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: 


Printed in England by. St. Clements Press. Lid., London. E.C.4. 
Whitehall 1511. Postage on this issue: UK 4}d 





Published by The Economist 
; Overseas 5id. 
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PROTECTED BY 
C-SENTRY ANODES 


S.S. ‘Serenia’, 66,790 d.w. tons, built for 
Shell Tankers Ltd. by Vickers-Armstrongs 


(Shipbuilders) Ltd. The stern and rudder of Easy fitting—using cast-in steel insert 
‘Serenia’ are protected by C-Sentry Anodes. ; 
Special paint system unnecessary 
Improved performance over other “‘zincs” 
Improved electrical contact 
Supplied ready for fitting 
Comprehensive size range available 


Advice on protection schemes supplied 


C-SENTRY ZINC ALLOY ANOD 


“CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED LONDON 








